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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 





1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
a 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments-ordered by the Council. 


6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the Treasurer or 
dealt with otherwise than by an order of Council, and a cheque signed 
by two members of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 


quorum.. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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xi 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 


given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 


Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 


pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice. of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
a2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription 


may be compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. — 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 


the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number cf British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 





I. THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 


form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
} . Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 


meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 


eleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


7 (1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 





VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 


(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 


(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 


X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 


PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 

Mr. WALTER LEAF. 

Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fon. Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

REv. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

REV. W. WAYTE (fon. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, MISS GALES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
applications for books may be addressed. 
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Butler, Arthur J. (Auditor), Wood End, Weybridge. 
Butler, Rev. Canon George, Winchester. 
Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Bywater, Ingram (Council), 93, Omslow Square, S.W. 
+} Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 15, Albany Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
}Calvocorrssi, L. M. 
Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown. 
*Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (Council), St. Andrews, N.B. 
Campion, Rev. W. J. H., Keble College, Oxford. 
Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants. 
Cardpanos, Constantin, Deputé, Athens. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss, High Lawn, Bowden, Cheshire. 
tCarr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian’s Vicarage, Wokingham. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 
Chambers, F. C., Langley Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Chambers, C. E. 
Chavasse, A. S., University College, Oxford. 
+Chawner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
{Chawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Chettle, H., Stationers’ School, Bolt Court, E.C. 
*Christie, R. C., Zhe Elms, Rochampton, S.W. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
*Church, Very Rev. R. W., D.C.L. (V.P.), The Deanery, St, Pauls, E.C. 
Clark, W. Gilchrist, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Clarke, Henry, 121, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Clarke, Hyde, 32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, College Road, Harrow, N.W. 
Clay, C. F., West House, Cambridge. 
Clinton, E. Fynes, Grammar School, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham, C. Delaval, 1.82.M. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Cohen, Mrs., 30, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., Litton Cheney, Dorchester. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 
*Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
Compton, Rev. W. C., Uppingham. 
Comyn, John S., M.D., 32, Dawson Place, Bayswater, W. 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., Doddleston House, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean. 
Conybeare, C. A. V., M.P., 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Cooke, Rev. Canon, 6, Clifton Place, Sussex Square, W. 
Cookson, C., Sz. Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 
Cookson, C. A., C.B., H. B. M. Consul, Alexandria. 
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Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Covington, Rev. W., Zhe Vicarage, Brompton, S.W. 

Courtney, W. L., Mew College, Oxford. 

Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.W. 

Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 

Craignish, The Baroness, Albemarle Club, Albemarle St., W. 

Craik, George Lillie, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Creighton, Rev. Prof. M., Langdale Lodge, The Avenue, Cambridge. 

Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 

Crossfield, Miss Margaret C., The Dingle, Reigate. 

Crossley, Prof. Hastings, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Cruikshank, Rev. J. A. Harrow, V.W. 

Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 

Cust, H. J. C., Ed/esmere, Salop. 

Cust, Lionel, 43, Park Lane, S.W. 

Dakyns, H. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Dale, A. W. W., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 

Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 

Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Davies, Rev. J. Ll., Zhe Vicarage, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Dawes, Rev. J. S., D.D., Newton House, Surbiton, S.W. 

Deibel, Dr., cave of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., 76, Sloane St., S.W. 

Dill, S., Shaftesbury House, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 

Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 

Dimsdale, M. S., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Dix, C. M., Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Dixon, Miss Kate, Stoke Lodge, 41, Hyde Park Gate, W. 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 

Donkin, E. H. 

Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S.A. 

Drummond, Allan, 7, Zunismore Gardens, S.W. 

Drummond, Edgar, 8, Princes Gardens, S.W. 

Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de? Echauderie, a Reims. 

Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Square, S.W. 
*+Durham, Rt. Rev. the Bishop of (President), Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 

Dyson, Rev. Frank, Zhe College, Liverpool. 

Earl, Mrs. A. G., Meadow Side, Tonbridge. 

Edmonds, Mrs., Carisbrook, Blackheath, S.E. 

Edwards, G. M., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B., The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Eld, Rev. F. J., Zhe Grammar School, Worcester. 

Ellis, Robinson, 7vinity College, Oxford. 

Eliot, C. N. E., British Embassy, St. Petersburgh. 

Elton, Charles, Q.C., M.P., 10, Cranley Place, Onslow Square, S.W. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ely, Talfourd, 73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
tEscott, Rev. W. W. S., King Henry’s School, Coventry. 

Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 
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Evans, John, D.C.L., F.R.S., Wash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C, 

Everard, C. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R. (Council), Zxvetfer College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic R., 2, Mew Court, Carey Street, W.C. 

Faulkner, C. J., University College, Oxford. 

*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 

Feetham, T. O., 23, Arundel Gardens, Kensington Park, W, 

Fenning, W. D., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 

Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Flather, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea, S.W. 
+Forbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency Sir Francis Clare, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Ambassador, Madrid. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
*Fowler, Sir Robert, Bart., M.P., 137, Harley Street, W. 

Fowler, W. W., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

+ Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
*Freeman, Edward A., D.C.L. (Council), Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W. (Auditor), 1, Az7vlie Gardens, Campden Hill, VW’. 
+¥reshfield, Edwin, 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., Zagle’s Nest, Prestwich, Lan. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 
Fulford, Rev. H. W., Clare College, Cambridge. 
}Furley, J. S., 12, Kzngsgate Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R.. Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Treni. 

Fyffe, C. A., 64, Lexham Gardens, South Kensington 
¢Gardner, E. A. (Council), 13, Oak Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 31, Morham Rd., Oxford. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Spring Hill, Upper Clapton, E. 

Geddes, W. D. (V.P.), Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., 2, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Cazus College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwith, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, V.W. 

Glazebrook, M. G., Grammar School, Manchester. 

Goodhart, H. C., 77inzty College, Cambridge. 

Goodrick, Rev. A. T. S., St. Fohn’s College, Oxford. 

Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A. 
tGordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury, 

Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Greenwood, J. G., Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
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Gregory, Right Hon. Sir William H., K.C.M.G., 3, S¢. George’s Place, S.W. 
Gregory, Rev. T. H., Padbury Vicarage, Buckingham. 
Griffith, G., Harrow, N.W. 
Grundy, Rev. W., Zhe College, Malvern. 
Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, N.W. 
Gwatkin, Rev. T., 74, Regent Street, Cambridge. 
Hadley, W. S., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Hager, Herman, Ph.D., Owens College, Manchester. 
Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
Hallam, G. H., Zhe Park, Harrow, N.W. 
Hamerton, P. G. . Pré Charmoy, Autun, Sabne-et-Loire, sid "vance, 
+Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Hammond, W. A, King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Hancock, Mrs. Chaties, 125, Queens’ Gate, S. W. 
Hardie, W. Ross, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Hardwicke, Philip, 2, Hereford Gardens, W. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 
t Harrison, Miss J. E., 45 (D), Colville Gardens, W. 
Harrison, Mrs. Robert, 73, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Zhe University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
Haslam, S., Zhe School, Uppingham. 
Hatch, Rev. E., D.D., Burleigh Rectory, Maldon, Essex. 
Haussoullier, B., 37, Rue Vaneau, Paris. 
tT Haverfield, F. J., Lancing College, Shoreham. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W. 
}Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Zhornton Hill, Wimbledon. 
Hazzopulo, S., Bella Vista, Manchester. 
Headlam, A. C., Ad/ Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., 2, Lzttle Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
+Heathcote, W. E., 114, Zdury Street, S.W. 
Heberden, C. B., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.W. 
Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, Zhe University, Halle. 
Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, W. 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 64, Baker Street, W. 
Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., Mzttel Tragheim 29, Konigsberg, Germany. 
Hobhouse, Walter, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall. 
+Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, W. 
Hogarth, David G., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 20, Ridgway Place, Wimbledon. 
Holland, Miss Lilian, 56, Porchester Terrace, W. 
Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanhoe Hall, King’s Lynn. 
*Homolle, M., Nancy, France. 
Hopkins, Prof. Gerard M., S.J., University College, Dublin. 
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Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D. (Council), St. Peters Terrace, Cambridge. 
Howorth, Henry H., M.P., Bentcliffe, Eccles, Manchester. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford. 

Inge, W. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Ingram, J. K., LL.D. (V.P.), Trinity College, Dublin. 

flonides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 

Ionides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D. (Council), 7vinzty College, Cambridge. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, King’s College School, Strand. 

Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

*James, The Rev. H.A., Principal of The College, Cheltenham. 
James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newfort, Isle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Prof. R. C., LL.D., Litt.D. (V.P.), University, Glasgow. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easter Duddingston Lodge, Portobello, Mid-Lothian. 
Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., 77inity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 63, Brook Street, W. 

Jevons, F. B., The Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Johnson, Thomas M., Osceola, Mo., U.S.A. 

Johnstone, P. D., Osborne House, Bolton Gardens South, S.W. 
Jones, E. Burne, A.R.A., Zhe Grange, North-end Road, Fulham. 
Joynt, J. W., Zrinity College, Dublin. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Keltie, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kennedy, Rev. Prof. B. H., D.D., Zhe Elms, Cambridge. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 203, Newport Road, Cardiff: 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Lzncoln College, Oxford. 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G., 27, Duke Street, St. fames’, S.W. 
Lamb, J. G., 25, Verulam Street, Liverpool. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 

Lang, Andrew, LL.D. (Council), 1, Marloes Rd., Kensington, W. 
Lathbury, Miss Maria, Somerville Hall, Oxford. 
Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, K.C.B., 1, Queen Anne’s Street, W. 
Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 

tLeaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), O/d Change, E.C. 

Leathes, Stanley, 772nzty College, Cambridge. 

Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of King’s Coll., Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, Kixg’s College, Cambridge. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, W. 
Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park Road, Kensington, W. 

TLewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

*t Lewis, Rev. S. S., Corpus Christi C ollege, Cambridge. 

TLewis, Mrs. S. S., 2, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S.W., or Toft, Cheshire. 
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*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 

Liddon, Rev. Canon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lindley, William, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B. (Council), 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 

Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lloyd, W. Watkiss (Council), 3, Kent Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple. 

tLock, Rev. W., Keble College, Oxford. 

Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Robert College, Constantinople. 
Loring, Frederick R., Markt 11, Weimar, Germany. 

Loring, William, King’s College, Cambridge. 

Lowell, J. Russell, 2, Radnor Place, W. 

*Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P. (V.P.), High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 
Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Vonkers, New York. 

Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 

Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lytton, His Excellency the Right Hon. the Earl of, H.B.M. Ambassador, Paris. 
*Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 

MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 4, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 
Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, W. 

*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, Malcolm, 21, Portland Place, W. 

Macmillan, M. C., 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, Mew Sguare, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
McGregor, Sir Charles R., Bart., 3, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 
Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 
*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D D., 7rinity College, Dublin. 

Mann, J.S., 6, Blandford Square, N.W. 

Manos, Grégoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 

+ Marindin, G. E., Hil/brow, East Liss, Hants. 

Margoliouth, D. S., New Coliege, Oxford. 

Marklove, M. W. C., 1, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 
t+ Marquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, New Fersey. 

Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill; Croydon. 

Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerion, Leeds. 

Marshall, V. G., Spanish Consul, Pairas. 

*+Martin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 17, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

+ Martyn, Edward, 7i/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 
Mason, H. C. F., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 

Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle St., E.C. 

Mayer, Dr. M., 6, North Crescent, W.C. 

Merriam, Prof. A. C., Columbia College, New York. 
*Middlemore, S. G. C., Sunnyside, Victoria Rd., Great Malvern. 
*Middleton, Prof. J. H. (Council), K7mg’s College, Cambridge. 

Miller, Sir Alex., Q.C., LL.D., Clonard, Stanmore. 

Miller, Thomas, 8, Geésmar Chaussée, Gottingen, Germany. 

Mills, Rev. W. H., Grammar School, Louth. 

Milner, Alfred, 47, Duke Street, St. James’ Square, S.W. 
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Minchin, James Innes, 8, Westbourne Park, W. 

{ tMisto, John P., Smyrna. 

*Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

*Monro, D. B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Montague, H., 34, Queen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Moore, Mrs. Frank, 7, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W. 

*Moraitis, Prof. D. 

Morgenthau, J. C., Ph.D., 17, Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Morice, Rev. F. D., Zhe School, Rugby. 

*Morley, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of (V.P.), 31, Princes Gardens, S.W. 
Morris, J. E., Zre Grammar School, Bedford. 

Morrison, Alfred, 16, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
tMorshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 

Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 

Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Moulton, Rev. W. F., D.D., Zhe Leys, Cambridge. 

Mount, Rev. C. B., 14, Merham Road, Oxford. 

Mudie, C. E., Budleigh, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Munro, J. A. R., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Murray, A. S. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 

*+ Myers, Ernest (Council), 31, Jwverness Terrace, W. 
Myriantheus, The Archimandrite H. 

Neil, R. A. (Council), Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Nettleship, R. L., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Newbold, Rev. W. T., Grammar School, St. Bees. 
Newman, W. L., Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

*Newton, Sir Charles T., K.C.B. (V.P.), 2, Montague Place, W.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, 7he Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
Nicolson, Rev. W., The Bible Society's Depot, St. Petersburg. 
Northampton, The Most Noble the Marquess of, K.G., 37, Bury Séreet, St. James’, W. 
Ogle, J. W., M.D., 30, Cavendish Square, W. 

Tt Oxford, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Oaford. 

Page, Hollis B., 102, Chestnut Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Palmer, Ven. Archdeacon, Christchurch, Oxford. 
Park, Rev. Mungo T., Grammar School, Oundle. 
Parker, R. J., 27, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Zrinzty College, Cambridge. 
Paton, J. L. A., Zhe School, Rugby. 
Paton, W. R., Grand Holme, near Aberdeen. 
Pattengill, Prof. A. H., Amn Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Pears, Edwin, 2, Rue de la Banque, Constantinople. 
Peile, John, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Pelham, H. F. (Council), 20, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 
Pember, E. H., Q.C., Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, Hants. 
*Penrose, F. C., Chapter House, St. Paul's, E.C. 
*+ Percival, F. W., 36, Bryanston Street, W. 
Percival, Rev. J., D.D., School House, Rugby. 

*Perry, Walter C. (Council), 7a, Manchester Square, W. 
Phelps, Rev. Lancelot Ridley, Orie/ College, Oxford. 
Pierides, D., Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart. (Council), 48, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Poole, Reginald Stuart, British Museum, W.C. 

Port, Dr. H., 48, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
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Porter, Rev. J. L., D.D., President of Queen's College, Belfast. 

Porter, Miss Sarah, Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
}Postgate, Prof. J. P., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Poynter, Edward J., R.A., 28, Albert Gate, S.W. 

Preston, Rev. G., Great Fransham Rectory, East Dereham. 

Pretor, A., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 

Prickard, A. O., New College, Oxford. 

Prideaux, Miss Sarah, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 

Prothero, G. W., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Pryor, Francis R., Home Park Mills, King’s Langley. 
Psychari, A., Grand Hotel, 12, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 
Radcliffe, W. W., Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

*Ralli, Pandeli, 17, Belgrave Square, S.W. 


}Ralli, Mrs. Stephen A., Cleveland House, Thornton Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


tRalli, Theodore, 12, Alles des Capucines, Marseilles. 
+Ramsay, Prof. W. M. (Council), The University, Aberdeen. 
Raven, Miss, Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Rawlins, F. H., Eton College, Windsor. 
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THE SESSION OF 1887-88. 





The First General Meeting was held on October 20, 1887, MR. E. 
MAUNDE THOMPSON, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr. MurRRAY read a paper on two vases from Cyprus (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. VIII. p. 317). These were found in recent excava- 
tions on the site of the ancient Marion, and were both undoubtedly of 
Athenian origin. The older was an alabastron, with female figures finely 
drawn in black on a creamy surface. The scene was of Bacchic character, 
and the painting was signed by an artist Pasiades,a name hitherto unknown. 
The second vase was a /ecythus, with red figures on a black grourid, but 
with accessories of white colour and gilding. The figures represented were 
Oedipus, the Sphinx, Athena, Apollo, Castor, Polydeuces, and Aeneas, and 
the subject Oedipus putting an end to the Sphinx after she had thrown 
herself down from her rock on the solution of her riddle. The colouring 
seemed to Mr. Murray to suggest an attempt on the part of the painter to 
reproduce the effect of a chryselephantine statue. Mr. Murray was inclined 
to fix the date at about 370 B.C. 


Mr. C. SMITH remarked that the interest of the vases lay specially in 
their coming from Cyprus, and dwelt upon the importance of working out 
so rich a mine. 


Mr. WATKISS LLOYD argued that a column in the second vase, which 
Mr. Murray had considered to indicate a temple, was more probably the 
column on which the Sphinx is ordinarily seated in vase paintings. 


Mr. T. CLARKE remarked upon the close relation between Athena and 
the Sphinx, which might be noticed in Asia Minor and elsewhere, and was 
certainly older than the myth of Oedipus. Hence, no doubt, her appearance 
on the helmet of the Parthenos at Athens. 


An abstract was read of a paper, by the REv. E. L. HICKs, on an 
inscription found last year by Mr. Bent in Thasos. This was a decree 
having reference to the revolution at Thasos described by Thucydides 
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(viii. 64) as part of the programme of Peisander and his friends in B.C. 411. 
The full text, with Mr. Hicks’s restoration and commentary, was published 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. VIII. p. 409. 


MR. BENT gave an account of his discovery of the stone. A squeeze 
of it was taken later by Mr. Christides, from which it has been published 
in the last number of the Revue Archéologique. 


Mr. C. WHITEHOUSE exhibited a fragment of an uncial MS. of 
Demosthenes from the Fayoum, and dwelt upon the importance of in- 
vestigating the district from the archeological point of view before it was 
injured by new irrigation works. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 23, 1888, 
Mr. WATKISS LLOYD in the chair. 


Mr. H. H. STATHAM, in a short discourse upon Greek architectural 
mouldings, said that he was not proposing at that moment to bring forward 
any new facts about Greek mouldings, but to call the attention of the 
Society to the interest of a phase of Greek work of which little was 
generally known outside the architectural profession. Referring to a small 
sheet of diagrams, which was handed round to the meeting, he pointed out 
the function of architectural mouldings as a means of producing changes 
of reflected light or shadow by changes in the plane of surface of the 
material, and that such a modelling of the surface, when drawn in pro- 
file (as mouldings always were drawn), became a form of lineal design. 
Examples were given of the profiles accepted since the Renaissance as the 
orthodox ‘classic’ mouldings (the ‘Ovolo,’ ‘ Cavetto,’ ‘ Torus,’ &c.), and in 
contrast with these attention was directed to the varied and delicate curva- 
tures of some of the typical forms of Greek moulding, many of which were 
formed upon such curves as the hyperbola and the ellipse instead of on the 
circular compass-struck forms employed in Roman and in most Renaissance 
architecture. Some profiles of Doric capitals were also given, showing the 
variety of treatment which had been practised in this single feature in 
various ages and localities ; and attention was drawn also to the delicate 
discrimination shown by the Greek architects in the placing of their mould- 
ings so as to mark the special character of an architectural feature—treating 
an anta with a moulding quite distinct from that of a column, &c. In 
conclusion Mr. Statham said that his main practical object in calling 
attention to the subject was to recommend to the Hellenic Society that 
some special effort should be made, with the help which some of the 
architectural students of the School at Athens might give, towards forming 
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and publishing a tolerably correct and typical collection of full-size profiles 
of Greek mouldings, which were at present very inadequately illustrated, 
and mostly only to a small scale, in published works. Such a collection, 
he said, would be of value both artistically and historically. It seemed a 
work quite within the scope of the Society, and one which would be highly 
appreciated by architects and students of architecture. 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. T. CLARKE, and others took part in the discussion 
which followed. 


Mr. L. R. FARNELL read a paper on the Classical Museums of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg, giving a general account 
of their collections, and discussing certain antiquities that had not yet been 
published or not yet been sufficiently explained. The paper was published 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. IX. p. 31. 





The Third General Meeting was held on Afri/ 12, 1888, MR. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


PROFESSOR GARDNER read a paper on an Athenian amphora of the 
fifth century in the British Museum, from Vulci, representing a warrior 
taking leave of wife and child, and considered the question whether the 
scene should be regarded as one of mere genre, or as a rendering of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache as related in the //ad. After 
discussing the relations usual between vase pictures and scenes in the 
Iliad, the writer came to the conclusion that in the case of the vase under 
consideration the intention of the painter was to represent Hector and 
Andromache (Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 1X. p. 11). 


Dr. WALDSTEIN expressed general agreement with Prof. Gardner’s 
views, but thought his timely protest against inconsiderate attempts to 
connect vase paintings with literature was in some respects overstated. In 
the interpretation of these paintings all considerations must be taken into 
account, and among others possibly the object or destination of the several 
vases, whether for practical use or of a votive character. 


Mr. WATKIsS LLOYD also agreed that the vase painters should be 
looked upon as independent artists, drawing inspiration or suggestion at 
times from Homer, but rarely, if ever, attempting a literal reproduction of 
his scenes. As to the vase in question, he saw considerable difficulties in 
Prof. Gardner’s interpretation. 


Mr. CECIL SMITH read a paper upon the fragments of a red-figured 
vase of the best period in the British Museum (Catalogue No. 804*). These 
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have been several times published as representing a scene from the myth 
of the Argonauts, specially in connection with another picture of a sacrifice, 
which is inscribed ’Apyevairns. The latter has, however, been shown by 
Flasch to have no reference to the Argonautic legend, the inscription 
meaning merely ‘ship’s commander.’ Mr. Cecil Smith suggested that in 
both cases we have not mythical scenes, but the thanksgiving sacrifice of 
Athenian citizens (Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. IX. p. 1). 





The Annual Meeting took place on June 21, 1888, MR. SIDNEY 
COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following Report was read by the HONORARY SECRETARY on 
the part of the Council :— 


The progress and activity of the Society during the Session now 
ended have been remarkable and full of hope for the future. Year by year 
the Society is gaining in numbers, and is making its influence felt in all 
enterprises which come within its scope. During the past year it has been 
particularly prominent in assisting and organising schemes of exploration. 
The most important of these has been in connection with the island of 
Cyprus. It had long been felt that systematic exploration ought to be set 
on foot there, and might yield important results. In the autumn of 1887 
proposals were put forward on the subject from more than one quarter, 
and the Council determined to do all in its power to bring them together 
into a single well-organised scheme. Accordingly a special meeting was 
held to discuss the question. The High Commissioner of Cyprus, who had 
recently forbidden any further private excavations on the island, expressed 
his willingness to give proper facilities, in accordance with the laws of the 
island, to a comprehensive scheme of excavation on a scientific basis. In 
the end a Cyprus Exploration Fund was instituted with a strong Committee, 
representing the leading Archaeological Societies, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the British Museum. An appeal for funds 
was drawn up by this Committee and issued in the name of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. The appeal was so far successful 
that towards the end of the year a party of students of the British School 
at Athens, under the superintendence of Mr. Ernest Gardner, the Director 
of the School, were sent out to Cyprus for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site or sites. The Council of the Hellenic Society, regarding this 
as one of the most important undertakings with which the Society has yet 
had to do, thought it right to contribute the sum of £150 towards the Fund. 
A like sum was contributed respectively by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and by the Managing Committee of the British School at 
Athens. Early in February work was begun upon the site of the temple 
of Aphrodite at Old Paphos, and by the end of April the site had been 
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completely cleared. The results, if not of a sensational character, were 
quite valuable enough to justify the undertaking. Accurate plans have 
been made of the temple, which turns out to be of an unusual type. A 
large number of important inscriptions have been found, together with a 
few sculptures of a good period—especially a beautiful head of Eros—and 
many interesting terra-cottas and specimens of glass and pottery. Details 
will be given in the Report of the Cyprus Committee, and it is probable 
that the scientific account of the discoveries will be published in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. Excavations on a smaller scale have been made 
on two less important sites. If funds are forthcoming it is intended to 
resume operations in the autumn. The Council earnestly recommend the 
undertaking to the support of all members of the Society. 

Incidental mention has been made of the British School at Athens as 
having assumed the conduct of the work in Cyprus. As this Society has been 
closely associated with the School from the outset, it will be satisfactory to 
members to learn that besides the students engaged in Cyprus, two other 
students, both architects, and one of them the holder of the Travelling 
Studentship of the Royal Academy, have been doing good work in Athens. 
There does not seem any fear that the School will fail to attract a steady 
supply of competent students, and to win for itself an honourable posi- 
tion among institutions of its class. The danger is rather that its funds 
will not avail to secure its efficiency and permanence. Feeling convinced 
of the great services that may be rendered by the School to the cause of 
Hellenic Studies in England, the Council once more recommend the 
members of the Society to assist in its maintenance, either as donors or 
as annual subscribers. 

Earlier in the Session the Council made a grant of £50 to the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund in aid of another expedition about to be under- 
taken by Professor W. M. Ramsay, with a view of confirming and sup- 
plementing his previous researches. He did not start until Easter, and 
there are as yet no results to record, but judging from past experience it 
may fairly be assumed that valuable contributions both to archaeology and 
topography will be forthcoming from this as from the preceding journeys 
of this able explorer. 

In January a grant of £50 was made to Mr. Theodore Bent, who was 
intending to continue his researches in the island of Thasos. Circumstances 
prevented him from carrying out his intention, but Mr. Bent made a good 
use of the grant in a coasting expedition along the southern bays and 
creeks of Asia Minor, where he succeeded in identifying the sites of three 
cities mentioned by Ptolemy but hitherto undiscovered, besides finding 
inscriptions and other remains. 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies has in the past year fully maintained 
its high standard of excellence. Amongst the contents of the eighth 
volume may be mentioned the concluding instalment of the Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias by Professor Percy Gardner and Dr. Imhoof 
Blumer ; the second and concluding part of Professor Ramsay’s memoir 
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on “The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia” ; Mr. A. H. Smith’s “ Notes on 
a Tour in Asia Minor” taken in the company of Professor Ramsay in the 
summer of 1884; and Mr. W. R. Paton’s account of “ Excavations in Caria.” 
Professor Michaelis contributed an able memoir on the Cnidian Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles, to accompany two photographs of the beautiful undraped 
cast of the well-known Venus in the Sala a croce greca in the Vatican, 
which has been obtained for the South Kensington Museum collection by 
the well-directed zeal of Dr. W. C. Perry. The Rev. E. L. Hicks gave an 
historical account, largely based upon inscriptions, of the city of Iasos, 
off the coast of Caria; Mr. J. B. Bury continued his record of the 
Lombards and Venetians in Euboea. Professor Ridgeway put forward 
an interesting theory of the origin, value and affinities of the Homeric 
Talent ; Mr. Walter Leaf offered a new interpretation of the famous trial 
scene in //zad xviii. Shorter papers on unpublished vases were contributed 
by Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. W. R. Paton, Miss Harrison and Mr. Ernest 
Gardner. Inscriptions from Thasos were published by Mr. Bent and Mr. 
Hicks ; from Salonica by Mr. D, G. Hogarth, who also based an account 
of the cult of Apollo Lermenus upon inscriptions found by Professor 
Ramsay and himself in the valley of the Maeander. Lastly, as first fruits 
from the School of Athens, were published an elaborate memoir by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner on the remarkable archaic statues recently discovered on 
the Acropolis at Athens, a summary of discoveries in Sculpture and 
Epigraphy in 1886-7 by the same writer, and a record of the excavations 
in Greece in the same period from the pen of Mr. Penrose, the Director 
of the School. The last two papers formed part of the new supplements 
which also contained, as promised in last year’s Report, a critical biblio- 
graphy of recent archaeological publications. This bibliography, which 
will now form a regular feature of the /ourna/, can hardly fail to be of 
great use to members. On the other hand, it has been found impossible, 
from exigencies of space, to publish the promised summaries of the contents 
of periodicals. This is the less to be regretted inasmuch as similar summaries 
are now given monthly in the Classical Review. 

The demand for the back volumes of the /ourna/, from which the 
Society still derives a steady income, has necessitated the reprint of two of 
the earlier volumes of which the stock was exhausted, and of additional 
plates to complete 250 sets of Volumes VI.—VIII. The outlay will 
atnount in all to £500, and it was not undertaken by the Council without 
the fullest consideration. It was however felt that in the interests of the 
Society the expenditure was fully justified. To meet it, it will be necessary 
to withdraw for a time some part of the invested capital of the Society, 
but arrangements have been made to re-invest it by annual instalments 
until the amount is complete. The outlay will in the end be more than 
covered by the sales of back volumes, if the demand for these volumes 
continues upon the scale that the Council have reason from past experience 
to anticipate. 

As announced last year, with Volume IX. the /ouwrna/ enters upon a 
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new phase of its existence. The separate plates will be abandoned, and 
the size of the text will be faised to imperial 8vo, so as to take in 
conveniently all the illustrations that may be required. The Council 
believe that the economy of expenditure thus secured will be accompanied 
by no loss of attractiveness or efficiency. A very full Index to the first 
eight volumes of the /ournal, prepared by Mr. A. H. Smith, with the 
help of Mr. Haverfield and Mr. F. C. Chambers, and a complete List of 
Plates, were issued with the last number. 

The books named in last year’s Report, and a few others, have been 
purchased for the Library in the course of the year. Some new books 
have been presented. In order to increase the usefulness of the Library a 
catalogue of its present contents has been printed and was issued with the 
last number of the /Journa/. Further additions will be recorded in the 
Journal from year to year. 

In considering the financial position of the Society, as shown in the 
accompanying Balance Sheet, it must be borne in mind that the cost of the 
Journal has been very much heavier than usual. The expense both for 
printing and authorship of the new Supplement will in future be met by a 
reduction of expense both in illustrations and in carriage. But this year 
the Journal in its old form has had to bear the new expenditure without 
such assistance. The cost of the Index again is occasional. These two 
items between them account for nearly £100. Then the grants for 
excavation and kindred objects have been exceptionally large, amounting 
to no less than £350. It would be obviously impossible for the Society 
with its present income to devote so large a sum as this every year to 
exploration, when it has also to spend at least £500 upon the /ournal. 
But the Council feel that it is alike the duty and interest of the Society to take 
an active part in the work of discovery, widening as it does the boundaries of 
knowledge in all. departments of Hellenic study, and tending at the same 
time to keep the existence and objects of the Society before the eyes of the 
public, as a prime mover in such undertakings. The Council however fully 
recognise their obligation not to go, in this or any other direction, beyond 
the bounds of financial prudence. 

To turn to the figures, the receipts of the year, including the 
subscriptions of members and of libraries, the sale of the /ournal to 
non-members, and the interest on money invested, amount to £849 Ios. 
A further sum of £53 3s. 7a. has come in from the sale of copies of the 
Facsimile of the Laurentian Sophocles, and reduces by so much the sum 
of £94 7s. 9d. advanced towards the cost of that undertaking. The sale 
of the remaining copies will rather more than cover the outstanding debt. 
The expenditure of the year, covering the cost of Volume VIII. of the 
Journal, and of the Index, and including the grants above referred to, the cost 
of the Library and the annual working expenses, amounts to £1136 14s. 11d. 
The balance at the bank on May 31 was £255 3s. 8d. It should be 
pointed out that the receipts of the year include Life Subscriptions to the 


amount of £78 15s. On the other hand the £1014 invested in Consols, as 
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mentioned in last year’s Report, included ordinary subscriptions to the 
amount of £205 10s. On this question of investment it should be added 
that after full consideration the Council decided not to accept the offer of 
conversion into 2% per cent. stock recently made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but to sell out and re-invest in some safe security, yielding a 
rather higher interest. The sale was effected at a small profit— 
#1022 16s. 1d. for 41014—and the proceeds were invested, by the advice 
of Sir John Lubbock, in New South Wales 33 per cent. Stock which then 
stood at 103%. Lastly, there are arrears of subscriptions amounting to 
about £150, of which upwards of £40 have come in since the Balance 
Sheet was made up. 

For some time past it has been felt that the interests of the Society 
would be better served if its finances were under the control of a working 
Treasurer. Sir John Lubbock, who kindly consented to act when the 
Society was founded, has too many engagements to superintend the 
accounts in detail. The work of Treasurer has accordingly been done 
hitherto by the Hon. Secretary, with the aid of a paid assistant. It has 
now been decided to relieve the Secretary of this additional duty, and to 
nominate a working Treasurer who can attend the meetings of Council 
frequently enough to make his influence felt in all financial questions. 
Mr. John B. Martin, of Messrs. Martin & Co., Bankers, Lombard Street, 
who has hitherto acted as one of the Auditors, has agreed to undertake 
the office, and if his appointment is confirmed the Council feel no doubt 
that his wide experience will be of the utmost value to the Society. 
Members should in future pay their subscriptions either direct to 
Mr. Martin, 68 Lombard Street, or to the account of the Society at 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., Lombard Street. Mr. Arthur Butler 
is nominated to fill Mr. Martin’s place as Auditor. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 61 new.members have been-elected,— 
a larger number than in any recent year,—and 9 libraries have been added 
to the list of subscribers. Against this increase must be set the loss 
by death or resignation of 26 members, so that the net increase of 
members and subscribers is 35; the present total of members being 662, 
and of subscribers 93. 

Looking back on this eighth year of the Society’s existence the Council 
see good reason for congratulating members on a marked increase both in 
numbers and activity. And if this activity has in the present year involved 
an excess of expenditure over income, to redress which the Society will 
be compelled for the next year or two to reduce its grants in aid of 
excavation and exploration, it must be remembered on the other hand that 
the evident determination of the Society to carry out vigorously the various 
objects which it was instituted to promote can hardly fail to add to its 
position and influence. The Council look to the general body of members 
to second their efforts by bringing in a steady supply of new subscribers, 
so as to enable the Society to meet as it would desire the numerous claims 
that are made upon its resources. 
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The adoption of the Report was moved by the CHAIRMAN, who 
explained in some detail the causes which had led to excessive expendi- 
ture; and seconded by MR. CHANCELLOR CHRISTIE, who expressed his 
entire satisfaction with the action of the Council and the progress made 
by the Society. The Report was unanimously adopted. The former 
President (the Bishop of Durham) and _ Vice-Presidents were re-elected, 
Sir John Lubbock being added to the latter. Mr. Martin’s appointment 
as Treasurer was confirmed, and Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., Mr. R. A. 
Neil, and Mr. Cecil Smith were elected to vacancies on the Council. 


In place of the usual address by the Chairman on the discoveries of 
the year, MISS JANE HARRISON, who had lately returned from Athens, 
read a very interesting account, illustrated by photographs, of the recent 
excavations in Greece (Journal I[Tell. Stud. 1X. p. 118). Special mention 
was made of the discoveries on the Acropolis; of the excavation by the 
. German Institute of a temple of the Kabeiroi near Thebes ; and of the 
excavations of the American School at Dionuso, to the north-east of Pen- 
telicus, which had been identified as the centre of worship of the deme of 
Ikaria. Foundations of two shrines, of Apollo and of Dionysos, had been 
found, and some sculptured remains of high importance. 


The proceedings terminated with the usual vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to the auditors. 
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I sUPPOSE it may be thought that some apology is due, firstly for intro- 
ducing in this paper what appear to be merely the scattered remains of a 
painted vase, and secondly because part at least of the fragments on Plate I. 
have been published more than once, and are already well known. I shall 
hope to show that both apologies are needless: for one reason, these fragments 
are quite sufficient to suggest to us probably all the beautiful picture that the 
painter had in mind; and for another reason, because the portions added since 
the original publication entirely alter the character of the scene. 

It is'much to be regretted that fragments of painted vases have not 
always received due attention at the hands of archaeologists. Among the 
records of travel in Greece of the early part of this century we frequently 
meet with descriptions of sites which were covered with fragments of painted 
pottery: but it was comparatively rare to find students like Sir C. Newton, 
or, as in the present case, Mr. James Millingen, who took the trouble to collect 
and preserve the fragments themselves. Recent excavations, such as those at 
Tiryns and Naukratis, and more recently still on the Akropolis at Athens, 
have taught us how much is to be learnt from a study of these apparently 
insignificant potsherds. Even if they do not always, as here, combine to show 
us a finished picture, they often prove invaluable documents of the keramic 
history of the sites on which they were found. 

Mr. Millingen picked up a number of fragments of painted ware near 
Tarentum in the early part of this century, and in 1846 they passed with a 
collection of his vases into the British Museum. Six of these fragments, 
comprising the left-hand portion of Plate I., were joined together and were 
published in colour by M. Raoul Rochette in his Peintwres Antiques Inéddites 
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in 1836, Pl. VI. pp. 401 foll? They subsequently were included in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Vases, no. 804.* 

With them came also a series of fragments which were described in the 
Catalogue under no. 998. Some of these latter obviously belonged to the same 
vase as 804*, which when complete must have been one of those large-mouthed 
kraters shaped like an inverted bell with two horizontal handles which occur 
in the best period of Attic keramic art. It was not however recognized that 
no. 998, a certainly belongs to the position in which it is shown in Plate I. 
It is true, that none of the edges actually join, but from a comparison of the 
colouring and a close examination of the wheel marks on the under surface, 
the relative position of the two portions can be definitely ascertained. 

For the same reason the other smaller fragment separately shown on 
Plate I. may be assigned to. the bearded figure on the left. On the extreme 
left and right we thus have the beginning of an anthemion ornament, such as 
would naturally have decorated the handles; and we can therefore be sure 
that the design on this side cannot have contained any more figures. Allow- 
ing for the handles and the same space for the reverse side, we obtain a vase 
of about 174 inches in diameter. 

The portion newly added on the right is the upper part of a figure of 
Athene, completing the lower limbs of the adjoining fragment which were 
hitherto thought to be those of a figure of Nike. As she stands however 
now, the Athene of our picture is a type evidently inspired by the Parthenos 
of Pheidias—ryv ’AOnvav olav Dedias eSnmrodpynoer, oddév ta&v ‘Oprjpov 
érrav pavrotépar, Ilapévov xarnv, yAavKorw, iynrjv, aiyida avefwopévnv? 
—we have the saine noble mould of face, the broad shoulders covered by the 
snake-fringed, Gorgon-set sgis, the heavy Doric chiton girt at the waist and 
forming the beautiful arched kolpos which is so characteristic of the sculptures 
of that period ; the thin soft under-chiton with the thicker robe above forming 
a graceful contrast of folds. On the helmet sits as supporter of the crest the 
Sphinx, her human head bound with a broad tainia. Our artist is not a 
slavish copyist, although the delicate drawing of this Sphinx is ample 
evidence of his skill in minute work: he is therefore content to merely 
suggest the richness of the ornamented helmet, such as we know it to have 
been, and as it is shown on the Hermitage gold medallions.’ 

In the medallions there are three crests, the central. one supported by a 
Sphinx, the two side ones by winged horses: on the upturned cheek-pieces are 
Gryphons in relief, and a row of protomoi, busts of animals, probably 
alternate Gryphons and Pegasi, fringe the forehead. The idea of a helmet 
such as that is quite sufficiently indicated in our picture by the Sphinx and 
the suggestion of Gryphons’ busts over the brow, The cheek-piece is on the 
vase left undecorated, but in the original sketch marks,‘ which can still be 





1 See also Gerhard in Arch. Zeit. 1845, pl. 3 Mittheilungen des Inst. 1883, Taf. xv., Nos. 


xxxv., 2, pp. 162 and 178: and Baumeister’s 1 and 2. 
Denkmiler, p. 1107. 4 These sketch marks, which are found prin- 
2 Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 14, 6. cipally on vases of the better classes with red 
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traced upon it, we see that this was originally filled in, and the lines certainly 
resemble a Gryphon as on the Hermitage reliefs. 

Along the profile, midway down the nose, comes what is described in the 
catalogue as a ‘nasal.’ For this addition there is no authority in any of the 
known types of this head; and indeed it would be a most unusual appendage 
to meet with in a helmet of this form. I think it is not intended to represent 
a nasal at all, but merely the continuation of the side of the helmet, artificially 
introduced in order to break the long straight line from the top of the helmet 
to the nose, and to give a rounded appearance to the profile drawing. Such 
a device is of course not uncommon in vase paintings: it has in fact been 
adopted in another instance in this same picture: in the case of the right- 
hand boy a bunch of curls and part of the cheek and eye brought forward 
from the right side of his head serve exactly the same purpose. It is un- 
fortunate that the surface should be just broken away at the point where the 
crest joins on to the Sphinx: it would have been interesting to see how 
the artist represented this point, as the method of attachment in the 
Akropolis statuette appears rather clumsy. 

To complete the picture of the Parthenos of course we ought to have her 
shield resting against her side, and the Victory standing upon her hand. She 
is however here not a statue of gold and ivory, but the living personification 
of the patron goddess of Athens. It is the same idea as that which represents 
her on so many Attic marble reliefs (see Schéne, Griechische Reliefs, Taf. ix. 
52, xii. 62), receiving in person the stewards of her treasury or the stranger 
honoured with the freedom of her city. She is the protectress of her people, 
ever present, though invisible, at those functions which were performed in her 
name or in her honour. Thus it is that we see her frequently on vase pictures 
of this time, a silent though interested spectator of what is going forward. 
One of the finest vases in the British Museum—a picture which is just 
about the contemporary of this—gives a good illustration of this réle of 
Athene. The vase I allude to is Catalogue no. 727, which has been mis- 
interpreted as showing on side 1 ‘Herakles Musagetes.’ It is undoubtedly 
the celebration of the victory of a competitor in a musical contest. The 
winner, a bearded figure richly draped, as musicians usually are in such 
functions, and crowned with a wreath of olive, steps on to a small dais, striking 
the chords of his heptachord lyre: on one side sits the judge, wreathed with 
myrtle, while two Victories with tainia and libation float down on either side 








figures, give us the artist’s first study for his 
design ; they are executed with some fine- 
pointed instrument which leaves a light in- 
dentation in the wet clay, and can therefore 
very often be clearly traced both on the red and 
black of the design. As a rule they exhibit 
the same firm freehand drawing as the finished 
picture: but frequently they show a detail 
which has been corrected and recorrected over 
and over again: or, what is more interesting, 
a point where the artist has in the finished 


picture changed his mind and altered a detail 
ora pose. It is curious also to observe, as we 
can do in these marks, how, in drawing a draped 
figure, the painter almost invariably sketches 
the nude figure completely before he adds the 
drapery: and how, when one portion of the 
figure is hidden by any object, such as e.g. an 
arm by the shield which it holds, the sketch 
marks show that this had been drawn before the 
object was laid upon it. 
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of the winner. Away in the left-hand corner sits Athene, recognisable by her 
spear and egis, looking on, but not otherwise taking part in the scene. 

In later developments of this idea, the goddess is not above taking part 
herself, as a kind of Superior Victory. Thus for instance in a vase published 
in the Annali dell? Inst. 1876, Tav. dagg. D, E, and which from its style must 
be at least a quarter of a century after the time of our fragments, the scene is 
laid in the studio of a vase painter, who is seated among his assistants at work. 
Into the room come flying Athene and a pair of Victories, Athene with a 
tainia for the painter himself, and the Victories with decorations for the 
painter's assistants. Here we see at once a different conception of the 
relationship of the goddess, on the one side as towards the Victories, and on 
the other as to her dealings with mortals. In all probability the era which 
marks this change in Attic art is that of about 430 B.c., when the temple of 
Athena Nike received its decoration, in which Victories were represented in 
all kinds of the most graceful attitudes and occupations of daily life. 

Among the results of the recent excavations on the Akropolis has been that 
of modifying the received chronology of vase-painting. We now have good 
reason for supposing that the origin of the red-figured style reaches well back 
into the fifth century: and we must consequently move back all our dates to 
an earlier period than was before thought possible. If, as seems likely from 
the similarity of their style, the fragments before us and the kitharist vase, 
no. 727, are contemporary, I think they may both fall within the years 
immediately following 437 B.c., when the Athene Parthenos of Pheidias was 
completed. 

The presence of this figure of Athene makes it quite improbable that we 
should accept the hitherto received interpretation of this scene as an 
Argonautic sacrifice to the goddess Chryse. In the first place, Athene would 
hardly be present at a sacrifice to another deity: in the second place, this 
particular type of Athene, associated with her sacred olive-tree, unmistakably 
identifies the scene as laid upon the Akropolis at Athens. 

In the early publication of our fragments by Gerhard, they were included 
in a series of pictures, all of which he considered to be representations from 
the Argonautic legend. Two of these scenes, which are later in style than 
our fragments, and which are almost identical in subject, are in the British 
Museum, nos. 804 and 805. On the left of a blazing altar over which Victory 
hovers, stands a bearded, wreathed figure pouring a libation: on the right are 
two boys holding spits with meat over the flames, and a flute-player who 
supplies the music for the sacrifice. On one of these vases there is written 
over the figure on the left the inscription APXENAVTH§, which was always 
taken, in pursuance of this Argonautic scheme, as indicating Herakles, the 
commander of the ship Argo. Flasch, in his Angebliche Argonautenbilder, 
first pointed out that the right interpretation of this and similar scenes is that 
of a ‘Siegesopfer, a sacrifice of victory, as is shown by the presence of Nike 
herself, and the laurel wreaths which the sacrificers wear. Archenautes means 
simply ‘ship’s commander,’ and I think it is quite possible that the particular 
vase on which this title occurs may represent the commemoration of a 
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victory achieved in an duAXa vewr, one of those boat races which formed part 
of the Panathenaic Games?! for instance, and to which the interesting paper 
of Professor Gardner in a former number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
referred. 

On the analogy then of these other scenes, I take it that the picture 
before us represents the sacrifice, not of Philoktekes to Chryse, but of a private 
Athenian individual to Athene. The dignified bearded figure on the left is 
not, I think, the person who offers the sacrifice, but the priest of Athene ; and 
the two boys are his acolytes; just in this relation a bearded priest and an 
attendant boy appear respectively upon the centre of the eastern frieze of 
the Parthenon. Who then is the person who provides the sacrifice? This 
point is I think settled by the appearance of the olive-tree. To its branches 
are hung three little square pinakes, each painted with a design. These 
little tablets are known to have been used extensively and hung on trees in 
this way as ex voto dedications to a deity. In all probability they were 
specially so employed by the vase painters themselves, as we see for example 
in the case of the large collection of them found near Korinth and now at 
Berlin: a number of these have scenes painted on them relating to the art 
of the potter or vase painter and a dedication to the god or goddess, 

Our picture then may possibly represent the thanksgiving service of some 
vase painter to Athene; in this connection I would explain the statue on a 
stele which stands in the background behind the altar. One of the most 
ordinary forms of dedication to a deity in ancient Athens was that of a statue 
or statuette, either of the deity itself, or of some subject applicable to the 
circumstances, placed upon a high column. As single instances we may quote 
the Nike of Paionios, or again the little bronze archaic figure from Paestum 
published in the Arch. Zeit. 1880, Taf. 6.4 On the Panathenaic amphorae we 
find beside the figure of Athene columns supporting figures which may 
probably admit of the same explanation. And especially we may refer, in 
returning again for a moment to the Akropolis excavations, to the fragments 
of inscribed shafts and statues which have been found there, and which 
evidently formed part of similar groups. One of these groups has been very 
happily restored by Studniczka (Arch. Jahrbuch, 1887, p. 141), and in its 
complete form it reminds one very much of the statuette on our vase. Two 
similar instances are moreover inscribed with dedications by different vase- 
artists: and I would suggest that the statuette on the fluted Doric shaft 
in our picture is a statuette dedicated by the person who provides the 
sacrifice. It is true, that statuettes of this nature found on the Akropolis are 
of a date much earlier than that of our vase. Still there is no doubt that 
the tradition of such dedications must have been kept up, as indeed the 


1 Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 197. horse—are drawn very slightly and carelessly, 
2 Vol. ii., pp. 90-97. and cannot be taken as having any special 
3 The subjects represented on these pinakes _ significance as regards the main scene. 
—a dancing Seilenos, a Menad dancing with 4 Cf. also Arch. Jahrb, 1887, p. 219, and 
torches, and a boy on horseback leadingasecond phemeris Arch. 1887, p. 1838. 
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Panathenaic vases of the fourth century show us: the custom is not 
unknown even in our own times, as witness the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square.? 

In this case it is impossible to determine who the statuette represents, as 
the upper part is broken away: all we can say is, that it is an archaic female 
figure, probably of Athene herself: in this connection the broad band of 
pattern down the centre of her dress may be compared with the similar band 
on the well-known torso of Athene in Dresden, which is decorated with a 
vertical row of scenes. 

At the dedication of a statuette of this kind there would in all probability 
always have been a sacrifice of consecration. Another vase in the British 
Museum (Catalogue, no. E. 167) represents probably the parody of some such 
scene, where a little statuette of Herakles stands on a column, and the 
sacrifice is offered by a Seilenos and a Maenad. Another vase which 
compares well with ours is no. 1287 in the same Catalogue, where a wreathed 
hero is crowned by a flying Nike, and the prize tripod dedicated by him as 
a thank-offering stands on a column in the background beside the goddess 
Athene. 

There remains one point to explain, that is the inscription. In the main 
portion of the field is written quite clearly |AO£KkET, the termination, 
including probably about two letters, being broken away. This used to be 
referred to the hero Philoktetes, the variation in spelling being attributed to 
the carelessness of the painter. Now that we have disposed of Philoktetes 
however, it is necessary to find some other explanation. Seeing that the 
inscription occupies part of the most important space in the design, and cannot 
from its position be applied to any of the figures in the scene, we may 
naturally suppose it is some observation of the painter himself. The 
most usual inscription of this character is the artist’s own signature with 
€rrolnoev or &ypayev. Now on the other side of the column there is just 
about the amount of space which these letters would require. After coming 
to this conclusion, I found quite plainly inscribed on the newly-joined fragment 
the final N which evidently has belonged to one of these two words. If my 
conclusion is correct, the whole inscription must originally have stood 
bIAO£KET[HE 2 or some such name, EMOIHSE |N or EAP AQEE |N. And we 
thus have recovered a new artist’s name and a new scene of private life in the 
golden days of Athenian prosperity. 








1 In Benndorf, Gr.u. Sic. Vas. xxxi, 1, is Athene 
standing beside a column on which is a statue of 
a boy: on the plinth of the column is painted 
the inscription Tislas ? avéOnxev. If the reading 
‘ Tisias,’ or more probably, ‘ Teisias,’ is correct, 
it is possible that this scene also represents the 
votive offering of a vase artist: six vases signed 
by an Athenian of this name are known (see 
Klein, Meistersignaturen,? p. 212), which for 
paleographical reasons are referred to the sixth 


century: the lettering on the plinth is of course 
much too late for this date, but the dedicator of 
the sculpture on the column here may well have 
been the descendant of the older Teisias, bearing 
his name, as usual in the second generation : the 
lapse of two generations would about suit the 
relative dates of the vases in question. 

2 The name #:AocKérns presents grave philo- 
logical difficulties, but it is hard to say what 
else it can have been. 
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II. 


The second picture, reproduced in half-size on Plate II., 1 have selected, 
not so much as the text of any special discovery, but because it forms a 
natural pendant to Plate I, and is also a sacrifice to Athene of peculiar 
interest and attractiveness. 

It is composed of three fragments, which were discovered in Mr. Biliotti’s 
excavations at Kamiros and came into the Museum in 1864, where the lower 
fragment was recently found to join. The fractured edges are covered with 
calcareous deposit, so that, the vase having been broken in antiquity, it is to be 
feared that no more of the scene will be forthcoming.* 

As it stands, we have on the left the upper part of a building, perhaps a 
small temple or edicula, of which parts of three Doric columns and the 
architrave are shown: within the columns is a thin spike, which may be the 
top of the spear held by the xoanon which the temple contained. Above the 
architrave appears a branch of olive. Towards this temple Nike flies down, 
carrying in her two hands a branch of olive; she wears a chiton, apparently 
talaric, with a girdle and the usual cross belts across the breast, a stephane, 
and ear-rings; the impetus of her movement as she alights is shown by the 
large bird-wings expanded above her head, by her hair which floats behind, 
and by the small peplos which flutters back over her arms. On either side 
of Nike is a wavy line ® indicating the slopes of a hill as the locality in which 
the scene is taking place. 

On the same upper plane of the design and on the extreme right is a 
graceful figure of a young girl, moving to the left upon a horse, which from 
her position she is evidently riding side-saddle: she is looking down upon the 
scene, and wears a Doric chiton; her hair, which lightly floats back with her 
onward movement, is confined in an opisthosphendone and stephane. 

Stephani has well shown (Compte Rendu, 1860, pp. 43, 78) that in most cases 
where we have in Greek art a female figure on horseback, the presumption is 
in favour of its identification with Selene. Riding female figures are very 
rarely represented, except in the case of an Amazon, which this clearly is not: 
and the type as applied to Selene is of course specially known from the 
description by Pausanias (V. 11, 8) of the sculptures with which Pheidias 
decorated the base of the throne of his Zeus Olympios. Our fragment is an 
interesting addition to the list which Stephani gives + (loc. cit. pp. 43-—45) of 





1 The fragments as a whole are :205 metre lines which do not appear to belong to the dress 
high, and give us about ? of one side of what or figure of Niké: they are in form like the 
has from the curve been probably a large pelikt antyx of a chariot, but too little remains to 
(shape 42 of the Berlin Catalogue), of which the identify them. 
neck would have been about -17 metre in 3 These lines are not, as we should expect, 
diameter. The painting is in red figures, with indicated in colour, but lightly incised half way 
fine black and reddish brown inner markings; through the black glaze, so that they appear in 
and the design appears to have been further a reddish-black or purple colour. 
rubbed with vermilion, of which traces are 4 To this list must also be added the Sabouroff 
specially apparent on the figure of Selene. pyxis, Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. Ilxiii.: the 

? On the lower part of her figure are two black 
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the vase pictures which represent this goddess. Perhaps the best known of 
these pictures is the celebrated krater from the Blacas collection in the British 
Museum (E. 176):! unfortunately, the figure of Selene in that vase is shown, 
now that the modern restorations are removed, to have suffered a good deal 
on the surface: still, enough remains to show that it is a type like ours, 
except that the figure is that of a female of mature years, and that her head 
is partly covered with drapery: her horse moreover is cut off at the knees, 
not, as here, and as in the horse of the Parthenon Pediment, at the base of 
the neck. There is no attempt at indicating any characteristic specially 
marking the Lunar character of the deity, such as occurs in the later vase in 
Compte Rendu, 1860, pl. III., where a mantle passes crescent-form over her 
head ; at the time when our fragment and the Blacas vase were painted, the 
personality of Selene would be sufficiently explained by the familiar type 
of the draped horsewoman, probably only used in this connection. 

The contrast between the Selene of our fragment and that of the Blacas 
krater is very remarkable: it comes before us not only in the difference 
between the young girlish type and the matronly figure of the goddess herself, 
but also in the two horses; the horse of Selene on the krater is an old ambling 
hack, who does not seem capable of any more spirit, and who has seen his 
best days: his knees are bent, and his mane falls in unkempt disorder over 
his neck How different this from the smart well-groomed animal of our 
fragment, whose arched neck, hogged mane, deep-set eye, and mobile nostril 
might well have been inspired, longo intervallo, by its prototype in the 
E. pediment of the Parthenon. Considering the symbolical character of the 
type, and its introduction as a rule from the point of view of a dramatic 
adjunct, it may well be that the different phases of the changing moon may 
have been indicated by some such variations in the personality of the type. 

Unlike Helios, Selene is never® represented in a quadriga, sometimes, 
possibly, in a biga: but at any rate in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. the 
horsewoman type is the one most generally accepted. I cannot therefore see 
why we should not accept this type for the Selene of the E. pediment of 
the Parthenon. Michaelis (Der Parthenon, p. 178) speaks of a second horse, 
of which even in Carrey’s time only a ‘formless remnant’ stood in position ; 
in Carrey’s drawing this object bears no resemblance whatever to a horse’s 
head; it is quite inconceivable that this fragment—still in situ and well 
protected by the angle of the pediment—could have been already damaged 
past recognition, and yet remain in position beside its fairly well preserved, 











B.M. pyxis, E 775 (Winter, Tirociniwm Phil., 
p. 71): and, chief of all, the Gigantomachia 
vase, Mon. Ined. ix. 6, which gives us completely 
the type of Helios and Selene which I would 
propose for the Parthenon: and we may com- 
pare for its representation of deities of light that 
in Vasi dil Conti di Siracusa, pl. vi., though 
Selene is not shown on that fragment. 

1 Published in Musée Blacas, pl. 18, and in 
no less than twelve other works. 

2 It is evident that this is intentional, and 


not merely due to the carelessness or unskilful- 
ness of the artist : he has shown that he can draw 
a spirited horse in those of the chariot of Helios 
on the same vase, which indeed exactly resemble 
the horse of our fragment, and might have been 
drawn by the same artist: in this connection 
we may also note the similarity of treatment 
between the wings of these horses, and those of 
Niké on our fragment. 

3 Stephani, Nimbus und Strahlenkranz, p. 28 
note 6 gives one late and doubtful exception. 
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though more exposed, companion. It is much more likely that this is part of 
a rock, behind which Selene is sinking, and corresponds with the waves of the 


opposite angle out of which Helios rises. 
Again, I am convinced that no impartial person, looking at Michaelis’s 


own drawing of the present condition of this pediment would for a moment 
imagine that the torso of Selene could be in any relation to the existing 
horse other than that of its rider; if it were a charioteer, it would be much 
farther away from the horse’s head than it is possible to place it, the 








body would be more inclined, and would be set square with the direction 
of its movement, and both arms would undoubtedly be extended forward 
holding the reins: as it is, the right arm is undoubtedly drawn back and 
the left thigh is advanced, as would be the case in a figure sitting side-saddle 
on horseback. 

The folds of the chiton certainly seem to indicate the side saddle 
position: the V-shaped fold on the upper edge, which in a figure with 
shoulders square would fall exactly between the breasts, is in this case 
inclined towards the right breast, as would be the case where the left 





1 It may be urged that the figure isin this license of transposing the seat: and (ii) in the 
case sitting on the off-side: to thisit may be group on the Pergamene frieze, and two of the 
answered that (i) in the case of arider moving vase pictures, Selene actually rides on the off 
to the right, an artist would allow himself the side (see Hellenic Journal, iv, p. 128), 
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shoulder is raised. The cross belts, which Michaelis says (doc. cit. p. 177) are 
specially suitable to a charioteer, are equally found in the riding figure of 
Selene in Compte Rendu, 1860, Pl. III. (see ibid. p. 80). 

We have moreover, in the Olympian sculpture already quoted, a 
distinct reference to Pheidias’s use of the rider type for Selene—at least the 
expression which Pausanias uses, ér7rov éXavvovea, can hardly I think be 
explained in any other way: there is no reason why éAavvovea should not be 
applied to a rider, and the singular frzoyv puts a biga or quadriga out of the 
question. 

The relative position of horse and rider is exactly shown on the Ruvo 
vase (Mon. Ined. IX. 6): the woodcut here given is simply the adaptation of 
that vase to the sculpture: this arrangement satisfies the conditions imposed 
by the actual remains, by Carrey’s drawing, and the balance of the Helios 
group: the ground-lines beneath the groups of Helios and Selene would 
meet at a point exactly beneath the vertex of the pediment. 

The figure of our fragment then is Selene, the moon appearing over the 
crest of the hill: whether she is rising or setting we cannot say, but in view 
of the downward direction of the line which cuts her horse’s head, and 
of the fact that she is advancing towards the main scene, we may conjecture 
that she is rising. Her youthful figure is more in keeping with the Parthenon 
torso than that of the Blacas vase: and in any case the type is interesting as 
having probably the nearest resemblance of all that have come down to us, to 
the Selene of the Parthenon. That she was the closing figure of the scene on 
this side is shown by a slight projection in the clay behind her head, which is 
now all that remains of the handle of the vase. As this is so, and as she rarely 
figures in art alone, it is possible that the left-hand side of the composition 
may have been similarly closed by a balancing figure, possibly of Helios. 

Below her, and apparently in the lowest plane, is a figure of Athene: 
another reminiscence of the Parthenon type, who here again seems to stand as an 
impartial spectator of the scene: her right arm holds her spear, her left has 
been raised, but it is impossible to decide what its action can have been. 
Above the crown, and over the frontal ridge are traces of what may have been 
the Sphinx and Gryphon ornaments, as on Plate I. Like that picture too, 
a device has been adopted here for breaking the straight line of the helmet 
and profile; in this case a single ringlet of her hair has been brought forward 
for the purpose. 

On the left of Athene is a thymiaterion, such as is carried upon the 
frieze of the Parthenon, and which is sufficient to mark the sacrificial 
character of the central part of the scene now lost: what is the occasion of 
the sacrifice in this case we have no means of discovering; the wreath held 
in the hands of Nike would seem to point to a sacrifice in honour of a victory, 
as in Plate I. On the other hand, the figure of Selene would hardly be 
introduced in a scene of mere daily life: her presence, and the temple decked 
with olive, seem to point to some festival in honour of the goddess Athene, 
possibly on the occasion of one of her special Athenian /étes. 


Ceci SMITH. 
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HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE ON A RED-FIGURED VASE. 
(PLatE III.) 


THE vase which is the subject of the present paper is no new find. It 
has been for many years in the British Museum (Cat. No. 810), and was 
mentioned by Overbeck in his Heroische Bildwerke in 1851. It has not 
however hitherto been figured, and it may be well to take advantage of its 
publication in these pages to make a few observations on the general subject 
of vase-paintings which are connected with the myths of the Jliad. 





The present vase is an amphora from Vulci, height nineteen inches. 
The form and decoration are given in the woodcut. On one side is a warrior 
standing to the left, clad in a chlamys, and armed with helmet, spear, and 
shield adorned with serpent. On the other side is a lady to the left, clad in 
Tonian chiton and overdress, her head enveloped in a kerchief; she raises her 
right hand ; in her left hand is a baby boy, who turns and stretches his hands 
to the right. The main outlines of the figures are traced in black, but the 
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folds of the Ionian chiton with light red; there are three incised circles on 
the warrior’s shield. Under each figure runs a line of maeander pattern; an 
anthemion adorns the bottoms of both handles. (See Pl. III.) 

We can scarcely be wrong in seeing in our vase a production of the 
latter half of the fifth century. The drawing is on the whole fine and bold. 
Attitudes are well rendered, and the lines of drapery in the female figure 
show a fairly good sense of form. The head of the lady strongly reminds us 
of some of the heads of nymphs on the coins of Syracuse of the middle of 
the fifth century. The coin figured as Pl. iii. No. 2 of Head’s Coinage of 
Syracuse presents to us a head strikingly similar in every detail, the lips, the 
facial angle, the kerchief, even the line of loose threads falling from the 
kerchief on the neck. In striking contrast to the general drawing is the 
rendering of extremities, hands and feet, which are very clumsy and ugly; 
this however is notoriously the case even in very fine Attic vases of the 
period. Modern archaeologists consider that vases of this class found in 
Etruria were imported from Athens. Our vase was certainly painted by a 
Greek ; but there is perhaps more clumsiness in the drawing than one would 
have expected in the work of an Athenian artist ; a certain note of provincialism ; 
and the Attic origin of the vase is not beyond doubt. 

The two pictures on our amphora, though on opposite sides of it, are 
evidently intended to form one group; and the motive of that group lies on 
the surface. A bearded warrior is about to leave wife and child to set out for 
battle. The husband stands quiet and self-contained as befits a hero. The 
lady raises her hand for a farewell greeting, the child stretches out his arms 
towards his father in eagerness. That the lady is a lady and no mere nurse 
is proved alike by her pose and by her drapery : the maid-servants who are of 
such common occurrence in domestic scenes portrayed on vases and sepulchral 
slabs do not usually wear an overdress, but merely the Doric or the Ionian 
chiton. The form and face of the infant are not indeed exactly those of a 
babe in arms, yet they are quite childish; the plump little body is very well 
rendered. In fact, one might at first be disposed to consider the successful 
rendering of the child as a reason for placing this vase at a later period than 
the rest of the drawing would warrant, since it is generally allowed that 
infants were not successfully rendered in Greek art as infants, rather than as 
little men and women, until after the time of Praxiteles; and the infant 
Dionysus of that great master is not at all completely infantine. But it does 
not do to make too hard and fast rules in these matters; the babe of our 
vase is not more of a babe than is the infant on the sepulchral relief of the 
Villa Albani, commonly called the Leucothea relief, a work of the earlier part 
of the fifth century. 

As the group appears in our drawing, the lady seems to turn away from 
her husband and to salute some person on the opposite side. But we may 
best consider this as a somewhat awkward result of bringing together figures 
separated in fact by the whole surface of the vase. According to the 
intention of the painter both lady and child are greeting the warrior, who, 
being on the opposite side of the amphora, may equally well be considered to 
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be on the right or on the left of the pair. It is however possible that the 
authors of the British Musewm Catalogue may be right in supposing that the 
lady is beckoning to an attendant who may be supposed to have stood behind 
her: for it is certainly rather naive to make mother turn in one direction and 
child in another while both greet the same person. 

What then is the scene which we have before us? Is it an ordinary 
parting of husband and wife? or is it the celebrated parting of Hector and 
Andromache as related in the sixth book of the Jiiad? The question may 
sound a simple one, yet he who could answer it with certainty would know 
more than any of us as to the language of Greek vases, 

If indeed we turn to the Homeric text we shall at once see that it does 
not at all exactly correspond to our vase-picture. Hector meets Andromache, 
who is accompanied by a nurse bearing the infant Astyanax. After the talk 
of husband and wife, a conversation which lovers of Homer know by heart, 
the moment for parting arrives, and Hector turns to kiss his boy. ‘ But the 
child shrunk crying to the bosom of his fair-girdled nurse, dismayed at his 
dear father’s aspect, and in dread at the bronze and horse-hair crest that he 
beheld nodding fiercely from the helmet’s top. Then his dear father laughed 
aloud, and his lady mother ; forthwith glorious Hector took the helmet from 
his head, and laid it, all gleaming, upon the earth; then kissed he his dear 
son and dandled him in his arms.’! After a solemn prayer Hector returns 
the child to his wife’s bosom and with words of good cheer departs, while 
Andromache turns homewards, oft looking back and shedding great tears. 
Such is the Homeric version of the scene ; but on our vase there is no nurse, 
and the child, instead of being afraid, stretches out his arms with longing. 
Perhaps we may suppose that the moment portrayed is that at which the 
infant has been restored to his mother, and Hector has replaced his helmet 
with a view to departure. In that case we might indeed remove obvious 
difficulties, but we should be adopting a method of interpretation entirely 
false. Modern artists set themselves to illustrate passages of the poets; and 
try to make their painted version correspond as closely as possible with what 
they suppose to have been in the mind of their author. Ancient artists, 
whether great or small, did nothing of the kind. 

With vase-painters often the design came before the meaning. They 
sometimes adorned their ware with such figures as seemed to them graceful 
in a design regulated by their strict notions of symmetry and completeness, 
and then considered what meaning could best attach to the scene. Or they 
repeated with some slight variations of their own a group which they were 
accustomed to see upon vases of a character like that on which they were 
working, without ever troubling themselves about meaning at all. 

But of course the better sort of them commonly worked with meaning 
and intention. This intention would be, worthily to portray some scene 
familiar in legend or in the poetry current at the time. But they would still 





1 Jl. VI, 467-474. I quote Mr. Leaf’sversion; is only question of subject-matter. 
to cite the Greek seems unnecessary when there 
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be far from working with the liberty to which moderns are used. In the case 
of most scenes there would be a sort of traditional scheme handed down from 
generation to generation of potters, and not lightly to be departed from 
except in details. The persistence of such a scheme is admirably illustrated 
in Miss Harrison’s paper in this Journal! on the vase-paintings representing 
the Judgment of Paris. 

Even if the scene were not associated with a traditional scheme, very 
probably the painter might borrow a scheme made familiar by use in a scene 
of parallel or kindred character. A good illustration of this method is 
furnished by a small vase painted by Hiero.2 The subject he intended to 
represent was the leading away of Briseis from Achilles, a rather rare scene 
on vases. Hiero apparently was somewhat at a loss how it should be 
represented. In the Jiiad Briseis is fetched away by Talthybius and 
Eurybates. Evidently Hiero did not adopt this version, for in his picture it 
is Agamemnon himself who is leading the lady, accompanied by Talthybius 
and by Diomedes, who looks backward as if fearing pursuit. One is at a loss 
to understand the origin of so variant a representation until one observes that 
the group is copied figure for figure, and with some variation attitude for 
attitude, from another vase of Hiero, a kylix® where the subject is the 
abduction of Helen, a case in which the armed hero does himself, quite 
naturally, lead the lady, and in which his companions may reasonably fear 
pursuit. In his picture of the abduction of Helen, Hiero has adopted a 
customary scheme of the scene ; in his picture of the abduction of Briseis he 
has still retained that scheme, inappropriate as it is, merely placing new 
names above the heads of the actors concerned. 

Moreover in any case the vase-painter would be bound by strong un- 
written laws of a tectonic character, which would introduce an architectural, 
almost a mathematical character into his design. Scene must necessarily 
balance scene, and figure correspond to figure. Within these narrow limits 
he might energize; and the object of his action would be to portray that 
which he regarded as most essential in story or scene, omitting what was less 
important, and combining the elements into a picture which would tell its 
own tale even to the uneducated, and not by any means be dependent for 
meaning on the memory of those who beheld it. 

There is thus in Greek vase-painting of all periods, and more especially 
of the archaic and best periods, but little realism, and strong elements of 
idealism. The scenes depicted are not rendered with any intention of 
reproducing actual facts, but rather directed to raising certain ideas in the 
minds of the observers. The degree to which this tendency is sometimes 
carried is astonishing. For instance, a black-figured vase-picture representing 
the arming of Achilles‘ places on one side of the hero his father Peleus, on 
the other side his son Neoptolemus, though when Achilles was arming at 
Ilium Peleus was in Phthia and Neoptolemus in Scyros. But they were 





1 VII. 196. Gerhard, Trinkschalen, pl. I 11, 12. 
2 wd. I. VI, VII, 19. 4 Heydemann, Vasenbilder, VI. 4, 
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present at Ilium in spirit if not in body. Similarly, on a terra-cotta relief 
which represents the redemption of Hector’s body, there is a simple group. 
In the midst lies the dead body: on one side of it stands Achilles, on the 
other the supplicating Priam and Hermes his guide. In the Jliad the story 
is told quite differently. Hermes leaves Priam, who enters the tent of 
Achilles alone, and finds the hero just finishing a repast ; the body of Hector 
lies outside the tent. But the artist has accomplished his object, which was 
not to conform to the Homeric text, but to make clear a few points, that 
Priam came supplicating for the body of his son, and that this was done 
by the counsel of Heaven, a counsel embodied in the person of Hermes. 

The instances cited are works of archaic art, and of child-like simplicity. 
In the vases of the fifth century the simplicity is less obtrusive, and the 
influence of literature has grown appreciably. For instance, on a red-figured 
aryballos which represents the embassy to Achilles,’ the main feature of the 
embassy, the converse of Odysseus and Ajax with Achilles is fairly repre- 
sented, but Phoenix appears not, as in Homer, as a member of the embassy, 
but as an attendant of Achilles, and Diomedes is introduced, quite against 
literary authority, to round off the composition. In the same way, several 
black-figured and early red-figured vases which represent the redemption of 
Hector’s body make Priam enter the tent of Achilles, not, as in Homer, alone, 
but with a train of attendants bearing vases and objects of value. Priam, the 
vase-painters knew, brought treasures from Ilium to exchange for his son’s 
body, and actually did purchase it with them; but whether he took those 
treasures direct to the tent of Achilles, or left them in the first instance 
outside ;—this was a detail which the painter considered that he might fairly 
vary according to the necessities of his composition. 

We find the same relations prevalent between poem and picture if we 
turn to the numerous vases which represent some of the duels of the liad. 
The vase-painters do not alter the result of those duels; they do not make 
Hector overthrow Ajax, or Aeneas Diomedes, but they usually neglect the 
circumstances under which the Achaean heroes defeat their enemies. The 
ordinary scheme consists of a warrior advancing with sword or spear, and his 
enemy sinking before him to the ground ; the variety which is so striking a 
feature of the Homeric duels is altogether absent; the fact of victory only is 
preserved. 

The facts above cited will not be new to those, in this country few 
indeed, who have made a careful study of Greek vases. Yet if these facts 
and others of a similar kind had been borne in mind by archaeologists, how 
many false explanations and superficial theories we should have been spared ! 
Some writers have discovered discrepancies between the Parthenon frieze and 
the historical order of the Panathenaic procession, and so have proceeded, 
with a total want of historic judgment, to assert that the Panathenaic 
procession is not what is represented on the frieze. Others, finding in a 
vase-picture? a combat between Hector and Achilles, the details of which do 


1 Arch. Zeitwng, 1881, pl. VIII. 1. 2 Arch, Zeitung, 1854, pl. 67, and text. 
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not correspond to the Homeric description of the great contest between those 
heroes, have sagely concluded that a previous conflict between them must 
have been described somewhere in the Cyclic poets, the course of which more 
nearly corresponded with what we see on the vase. Modern critics are apt to 
forget that the thing to consider in examining a vase-painting is not what we 
should mean by a particular set of figures, but what the artist who drew them 
meant; and in fact no critic can be trusted to bear this in mind unless he 
adds to a historical mind a sound archaeological training. 

In the old days of Raoul Rochette and Gerhard many classes of vase- 
paintings were regarded as intended to illustrate the J/iad, which were really 
mere scenes of ordinary life, departures of warriors, domestic scenes and the 
like. Of late years the pendulum has swung, perhaps too far, in the other 
direction, and we are very shy of supposing a vase-picture to have reference 
to a scene from the Jiiad, unless either the names of Homeric heroes are 
appended to the scene, or else it bears a close resemblance to scenes thus 
identified by explanatory inscriptions. Yet there can be little doubt that 
Liickenbach is right when he says! that probably the great majority of 
vase-pictures which represent duels and the scenes of war were intended by 
the artists to represent events in the great Trojan epics. Just as on the 
Greek stage the scene of tragedies was almost always laid in the heroic past, 
so did painters commonly select their theme from heroic legend, and com- 
paratively seldom took it from the daily life about them. 

The course of this brief discussion will have already indicated my own 
opinion as to the intention of the painter of our vase. The representation in 
itself is of an ordinary leave-taking between warrior-husband and wife. Yet 
it is more likely than not that the great epic prototype of all such partings, 
that between Hector and Andromache, was in the painter’s mind as he 
painted, little as he has cared to preserve the exact complexion of the passage 
in the Jliad which narrates that parting. Further than this we cannot go; 
and if any reader prefer to consider the scene one of pure genre, he cannot be 
confuted, though he might perhaps reasonably be called on to produce other 
instances in which infants thus figure as present at ordinary scenes of 
departure. Such instances would not I think be easy to find. 

It is a matter which is worthy of reflexion, that while there is no scene 
in the whole Jiiad on which a modern painter would so readily fasten as the 
parting between Hector and Andromache, not one amid the many hundreds 
of ancient paintings taking their subjects from the epic of Troy which have 
come down to us are concerned with this theme, with the doubtful exception 
of the present vase. Hector and Andromache do indeed appear together 
among the Trojans on some vases, such as the archaic crater of the Campana 
Collection? But here the absence of the child removes all temptation to con- 
sider the representation as related to Homer. The reason is not remote nor 
abstruse. That which makes the parting of Hector and Andromache different 





1 Verhdltniss der griech. Vasenbilder zu den * Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenb. IV. pl. 322. 
Gedichten, &c. 
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in modern eyes from any other legendary or mythical parting is the admirable 
beauty of the lines in which Homer describes it. A modern, knowing the 
lines by heart, would feel grateful to any painter who should succeed in 
bringing before his eyes what has so often dwelt before his imagination. The 
Greek painter, on the other hand, worked with no such subservience to 
poetry. And from his point of view the scene would offer but little 
attraction. Its only beauty could consist in the pathetic expression infused: 
into the group; and pathetic expression is not a thing which we should 
expect in vase-paintings of the fifth century. To painters of a later time, 
and working in a less restricted field, such as Timanthes, who painted the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, or Aristides, who painted the tragedy of the sack of a 
city, such a subject might perhaps offer more attraction, but whether it was 
adopted by any of them we do not know. Meantime we must get such 
satisfaction as we can from a vase-painting, which if it be really intended to 
have any relation to the Homeric scene, certainly cannot be considered 
adequately to illustrate it. 


Percy GARDNER. 


n.8.—VOb, IX. 
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METROLOGICAL NOTES. 


I—THE ORIGIN OF THE STADION. 


In a former paper in the Journal ef Hellenic Studies I endeavoured to 
show that the primitive Hellenic unit of land measure was the yéns or 
plough-land, which was the portion of land lying between landmarks (odpa), 
being the amount which a pair of oxen (or mules) could plough in a 
day, the length of the furrow being a fixed quantity. Whilst I was able to 
point out some data for estimating the breadth of the piece, I was unable 
to throw any light on its length, or in other words on the length of 
the furrow. 

The object of this paper is to inquire if we have the means of arriving 
at any solution of the question, based on fairly probable grounds. The 
scholia on the word wevtnxovroyvoyr (cf. Ebeling, swbh voc.) are as follows: 
mevTnKkovTa TACOpwr, ot SE TevTAKovTa Levyov. yUns péTpov ys miKp@ TaV 
déxa dpyuidv Ekaccov. % Cvyov, } WAEOpov 7) ExaTov Today: map’ éErépors Se 
éEnxovtTa TNXOv. 

On the other hand the scholiast on Odyssey vii. 113 says: 0 8 yins dv0 
orddia éxet. 

Now in the first group of scholia it is evident that the explanations of 
yuns by mrA€Opor, Cvryov, and edyos are all equivalent. The fdyov and Ledyos 
mean a day’s ploughing of a yoke of oxen (answering to Lat. iugum). The 
plethrum probably varied as the acre varied in extent in different parts of 
England. Of this we have a clear indication in J/. xxiii. 164, aupiy 
éxatoprodov évOa xai évOa. From this we may infer both that Aé@pov was 
neither 100 feet square, nor even 100 feet in length. Square measure is 
still unknown, and éxatoumodov probably differs from wd€@pov. But the 
statement that the yins is a litile less than 10 fathoms is of the utmost import- 
ance. This has all the appearance of being no mere guess on the part of a 
scholiast, who explains off-hand the yins by the ordinary land measure of his 
own day. Furthermore the extent is given in dpyuia/,a measure which is used 
in Homer to express short lengths—of timber, rope (J/. xxiv. 327, Od. x. 167), 
whilst we do not find sods so used except in the compound éxatop7rodos 
(/l. xxiii. 164). This latter circumstance would indicate that the scholiast is 
giving us a traditional interpretation, not merely one evolved from his own 
inner consciousness. If we regard this as the most probable statement, it 
follows that the breadth of the yuns was a little less than 60 Greek feet, as 
Greek feet were in the time of the scholiast. 
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But when we come to the scholion on Od. vii. 113 (6 8 yins 800 orddia 
éyes) we are met by an apparently hopeless difficulty. The stadion invariably 
consisted of 600 feet, even though the feet differed in size in different times 
and places, 

Dr. Hultsch (Metrologie?, 41) tries to escape from this by taking the 
stadion here as a measure of area, equal to six square plethra, that is, a strip 
of land 100 feet broad, and 600 feet long. The yunys would therefore be 
200 feet broad, and 600 feet long. This suggestion is at once open to the 
objection that the stadion is otherwise unknown as a land measure on Greek 
soil (Hultsch, Metrol. Script. I. 28). Again whilst the scholia variously 
explain yins as wA€Opov (= 100 feet), 60 myers (= 100 feet), yet none of 
these measures are more than half the breadth of the yins as assumed by 
Hultsch. There is finally a fatal objection, admitting that yvns means a 
day’s work of a plough, inasmuch as the piece assumed by Hultsch 
(200 x 600 = 120000 feet) is nearly three times the size of the English 
acre (66 x 660 = 43560 feet), which we know as an established fact to be 
a day’s work for a plough. Hultsch assumes from Od. xviii. 371-4 that a 
piece of ground containing four ydac (retpdyvov) represented the day’s work 
with a pair of oxen of a sturdy ploughman. But this view is not supported 
by the passage. In the lines immediately preceding, Odysseus challenges 
Eurymachos to a contest of endurance, 


Opn év eiapivh, OTe T hwata waxpa mréXovTat, 
, a \ \ , 
€v toln, Spérravov pev éywv evxaptrés Exoupt, 
a ve 7 
Kal 5€ avd Totov éxots, iva Teipnoaipeba Epyou, 
‘ 
vioties aypl mura Kvédaos, Toin dé mapetn. 
> > s \ , . > / A ” 
ei 8 ad Kal Boes elev éXavvéuer, oirep apioTot, 
/ U / 
alOmves, meyarol, audw Kexopnote Trolns, 
A > , n / bl] > ‘ 
NALKES, tooopot, Tav Te c0EvOS OK AXaTrabVO)D, 
/ , ” y” ’ e ‘ an b] , 
tetpayvov 8° ein, e’xot & br BOXos apoTpy, 
a vy > 4 , , 
TO Ké pw idols, ef @AKa Sinvenéa TrpoTapolunr. 


If we regard the ploughing match as a test of endurance, the conditions 
of the first part probably apply to the second part of the challenge. 
Eurymachos will likewise have a pair of oxen. They will therefore have 
two yvar each. But the conditions are, that it is to take place in the season 
of spring when the days are long, without stop for meals until dark night. 
The cattle are to be prime. Hence one yvns would not suffice, as all such 
‘acre-pieces’ represent an easy leisurely day’s work. 

But there is an alternative explanation more simple still, and that is 
that there is no reference at all in the passage to the extent of work to be 
done in a day, but it is simply his skid as a ploughman which he vaunts. 
He says: give me good oxen, well matched, well fed, drawing evenly, not in 
jerks, and you will see the straight unbroken furrow which I will open up. 
The term tetpdyvor is only used as a general expression for’a piece of ground 


in a chief's Temenos, just as the orchard of Alcinous is of the same extent, 
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First now let us ask ourselves why the term stadion, which is especially 
reserved for measures of distance, should be brought into relation with ydys, 
the unit of area. Some light is thrown on this subject as soon as we find 
that the stadion was anciently known as adAos, and when we recall that the 
double stadion (S:a7raddcov) was regularly known in historical times as déavXos. 
The tymologicum Magnum, s.v. otddvov, says otddiov Kata To dpyaov 
€xaneito avdAos, and Suidas, s.v. addos, gives one of its meanings as pétpor. 
Next comes the question, what is this adAos? It can hardly be addos = pipe 
or flute (from which Liddell and Scott and Pape derive d/avdos). The compiler 
of the Etymologicum Magnum himself, although in great straits for a derivation, 
keeps clear of addos = pipe, for after the words already quoted he proceeds 
thus: 60ev Siavros, Ta SU0 otddia, ard Tod bvo0 aidra@vas exew. KadeiTat 
5é, Ste haol Advaov émi tois yapmous TOV Ovyatépwy ayava émiTedodvTA 
SeiEat Tois pyvnothpor TO Tod Spopou tépua év © érrepiner céduva €& ov 
ondoa Tov P0dcavta Kal TodTo cipBorov yevécOar Tis vikns, boTEp vov TA 
BpaBeia amd S& tod omdoat KAnOjvat orddiov Kal arddiov. 7 Ott 
TeTpaTodioTl TO TadaL TEepiTaTodrTEs, META TO EvpEOHvar TOY AnuntpiaKov 
Kaprov avéotnaav, evpwatias ériderEww Trovovpevor Spomov nywvifovto: dua 
THY OTAdoW OvV oTadLOV. 

There are several points worth noticing in this extract. First, ddavdos 
is derived not from addos, but from avA@yv, which of course is impossible. 
Next let us remark that the invention of the ordécoy is in no way connected 
with Olympia. Danaos has nothing to do with Elis in any form of the 
legend. Lastly we find the stadium connected with the first cultivation of 
corn. What if this last connection were to contain the truth, although in a 
somewhat disguised form ? 

Let us now take a passage from Pausanias (v. 17, 6), where he employs 
the term S/avros to explain a phrase, the precise meaning of which we 
perfectly understand. Pausanias in describing the archaic inscription on the 
chest of Cypselus, says: oyjpata adda TOY ypaypatwv Bovotpopndov 
Karodow “EdXnves: tO 8é éote Tolovde: amd TOD Tépatos Tod Errovs 
énvotpéhe. Tav éra@v TO SedTepov waoTrep ev Siavr@ (al. Svadrov) Spdpuy. 
Bustrophedon of course is a metaphor from ploughing, the oxen turning 
back when they reach the end of the field, and returning to the headland 
(ré\cov apovpns). In such fashion did the oxen plough a double furrow in 
the short intervals between the refreshment of the ploughmen in the scene 
on the Shield (Z/. xviii. 541) : 

monrrol & apoThpes €v avTi 
Levryea Sivevovtes €XaaTtpeov évOa Kal évOa. 
of 8 omote otpéyavtes ixolato tTéXcov apoupns, 
toiat & éreit’ év xepot Sémas pedindeos vivov 
SooKev avnp éri@v: Tol 88 otpéyrackov av’ dypous 
iéuevor veroto Babeins tércov! ixécOar. 





1 Hesychius explains réAcn (a byform of réAcov) by ras orpopas (sc. rav Boav). Cf. Germ. Anwander. 
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It is this Bovetpodydor process which Pausanias explains by émuetpédec 
(—orpodydov) and Siavros Spomos. Has Pausanias a feeling that déavros 
means not merely a racecourse but also a double furrow? If dS/avdros were 
not accompanied by dSpduos in the passage, we would have no hesitation in 
saying that he used it simply in the sense of double furrow. But the reading 
varies between év dvavrov Spdu@ and év dvavrA@ Spou@. Was the original 
reading év S:avAov Spdum altered into the common Slavros Spouos? ev 
Sdavrov Spou@ would mean in a course of a double furrow, the descriptive 
genitive being emphatic in relation to Bovatpodndov. 

Did then the word avddos really represent adAaf in ancient usage, 
supplanted and forgotten in this sense save in adAos = pétpov, and atad.or, 
and dsavros? In that case adra€ : addos = AOaE : ALO0s, BOXaE : BOXos. 
Addos seems to be an old word meaning any kind of groove or track, or 
furrow, from which were derived by differentiating suffixes the distinctive 
forms avA@y, a large groove, valley, and aidrAa€ (@A£), a small groove, 
especially of the plough, although used sometimes in a wider way, e.g. Aretaeus 
(i. 70, 42) says: arap kal évtopal Badeiat, oxoiov avrdaxes pédaves, TOV 
pwov. This passage makes clear the use of déavAoe in Oppian (2, 101) to 
describe the nostrils, and shows that we need not even here derive dlavXos 
from adnos, a flute. The scholiast on Pindar (Pyth. iv. 105) says: abXaxes... 
mapa Tov avrov: trav yap émipnxes ovTws elpnrar. Again Eustathius 
explains adra€ as 81a TO oTevoeTripnnes Ex TOD avdov Tapwvouacba. These 
references show at all events the close connection in the Greek mind between 
adros and atvAa€é. Finally it is worth noticing (although he is a late writer) 
that Heliodorus (Acthiopica, I. 29) uses a’raxes of the passages of a cavern, 
showing that adAa€ could be used as equivalent to addos even in the sense 
of pipe, or cylinder, and not merely as a groove. But there are some other 


considerations to influence us in favour of this explanation of addAos = 
oTaovov. 

Now the Dorians used a form omdésov, with which there can be little 
doubt the Latin spatiwm is connected. Some have made efforts to identify 
etymologically ordévov and omdéiov, but as this can only be done by 
postulating a form oxaé-, and as the evidence in favour of the connection of 
otadtov with tornus (STA) is overwhelming, the effort is fruitless. Scholars 
now, as did the compiler of the Ztymologicum Magnum above, connect it with 
od. omadwov is probably older in use than otadiov: for if omadiov and 
spatiwm are cognates, not derived the one from the other, they evidently form 
part of the common stock of an earlier period. If on the other hand spatiwm 
is a loan-word borrowed from the language of the Greek race-course in later 
times, we would have had a form from otaévov rather than from odévov. 
Are we justified in saying that omaé:ov is older in Greek than ordévov, which 
eventually supplanted it? Its explanation is not far to seek if we recognize 
that its equivalent addos simply means the standard furlong (furrow-long). 
omdévop is a derivative from o7rde, ‘to draw,’ and probably means the space 
covered in a single draught of the plough. With this we may compare the 
Latin actus, the distance which the oxen were driven at a single stretch 
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(Columella, v. 1). Did then the term ordédvov come into use to express 
the regular standard distance, just as oraryp, another derivative of torn, 
became the name for the standard weight unit ? 

We have now got a natural unit of length developed out of the Greek 
land system, just as our own furlong has originated. It is hard to imagine a 
more simple origin for the space employed in the athletic contests of early 
days. Torun the length of the ordinary field furrow would form the simplest 
kind of race contest, and such still survives in our own customary race of 
220 yards, the old English furrow-long. If double the distance was required, 
let the athletes double round the landmark (vicca, odpov, meta) at the end 
of the yéns strip, and run back down the other side of the balk (limes, odpa). 
But have we any facts to support this suggestion? We turn naturally to the 
games in Homer. In Iliad, xxiii. 327 segg., Nestor, while giving his son 
Antilochus ‘the straight tip’ for the race, describes the course appointed by 
Achilles : 

éatnxe Evrov avov, daov T opyvi’ Urrép ains 

H Spvds % mwevens. TO wev od KataTrvOeTar GuBpo, 
Ade Sé Tod ExadtepOev Epnpédatar SvVo NevKw 

év Evvoxjaw 060d, deios 8 immodpomos apis: 

H Tev ona Spotoio radar KataTeOvn@Tos 

Toye VUooa TETUKTO El TpoTépwv avOpeTrwr, 
kal viv téppar’ One roddpKns Sios ’AytrXeds. 


The répuara then are either the grave-mark of some hero, or a vicoa in 
the days of men of old time. The Lexicons take yucca as equivalent ¢o 
goal, and it is compared with meta, Just as meta originally meant landmark, 
so too v¥cca. But in the case of the latter there is no evidence that it ever 
had the technical sense of goal. Certainly there is no trace of it at Olympia. 
The starting-point is dpeows or Baris, the turning-post xaymryp. The 
viooa here must simply mean a /andmark in days of yore, when that part of 
the plain was in cultivation. That such stones lay on the plain we know 
positively from J/. xxi. 404, where Pallas Athene smites Ares with a stone 
which she found : 


Kelwevov év Tredi~, wéXava TPHYvY TE méeyay TE 
Tov p’ avopes mpoTepor Oécay Eupevat odpov apovpns. 


Of like nature was probably the tépua selected by Achilleus. It is 
important likewise to notice that vioca is used, just like ofa, to describe 
the répua, which represents the technical word for goal. In like manner in 
the legend quoted already, Danaos points out to the suitors the spot where 
the parsley grew as 70 Tod Spopuov Téppa. 

If my development of the racecourse out of the Greek land system is 
right, it affords a curious parallel to the origin of our own cricket crease of 
twenty-two yards long, that is, a chain, four rods, the breadth of the acre 
between the balks in the common field. 

Let us next examine the stadion at Olympia in historical times, and see 
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if it can throw any light on its own origin. Pausanias (vi. 20, 8) says: Td 
bev oTddiov ys youd ort, weroinras Sé év aiT@ xabédpa Trois TiWeior Tov 
ayova. Again he says (ix. 23, 1): OnBaios S€ mpd tay mvAdY éotl TdV 
IIpouriSwv xa To “loAdov KaXovpevov yupvdowor, Kal otddvov Kata TavTAa TO 
te év Odvprria kai TO ’Emidauplov yiis youa. From these two passages we 
learn that not only at Olympia, but also at other places the stadion was not 
the actual running-path, but a bank of earth alongside of which they ran. 
Is it going too far to conjecture that this bank represented the balk (odpor, 
limes) of the ying strip ? 

At this point it will be convenient to review our results, and define 
clearly the position of the stadion in relation to the Greek land system. We 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is probable that the stadion, anciently 
called the atdos, was only the length of the furrow in the ordinary field. 
The stadion always contained 600 feet, whether the foot unit varied or not in 
size. We saw above likewise reason for believing that the breadth of the 
yuns was about 60 feet. Hence the yuns or acre was a strip ten times as 
long as it was broad. Now to this we get curious parallels in the English and 
Irish acres. The former is 660 feet long, 66 broad, the latter 840 feet long, 
84 feet broad. The shape is the same in each. It would seem that in this 
custom of making the plough-land ten times as long as it is broad we have a 
very ancient Indo-European institution. But the exact words of the 
scholiast respecting the breadth of the Homeric yins are pixp@ éraccov 
tav déxa dpyuiov, a little less than 60 feet. Now the scholiast without 
doubt reckons by the standard foot of his own time, which almost certainly 
was the common Greek and Roman foot of ‘297 metre. If at an earlier 
period a foot of slightly smaller size had been in use, this would account for 
the form in which the scholiast has stated the breadth of the yins. Besides 
the common Greek foot of *297, there was without doubt the Olympic foot 
of °325, by which the stadion of Olympia was measured, and which tradition 
declared to be the foot of Herakles himself (Aulus Gellius, i. 1). This has 
been verified very exactly by the excavations of Adler and Dorpfeld at 
Olympia. Many circumstances point to the probability that the metric 
system of Olympia was imported from the East at a comparatively late 
period. The worship of Herakles everywhere indicated connection with the 
Orient, and the ascription to him of the founding of the games at Pisa may 
well point in the same direction. Furthermore the very close agreement 
between the Olympic foot and that which Lepsius (Langenmasse, p. 72) 
calls the small Assyrian foot of *31968 is so close that we can hardly doubt 
the connection. But we want a foot smaller, rather than larger, than the 
common Greek and Roman foot of ‘297. Now there was a very ancient foot 
of ‘277 retained in use in Italy among the Oscans and Umbrians, and even in 
Rome. Was it this foot which formed the smaller unit of the Homeric 
system? Ten orgyiae, each of six feet of ‘277, would explain perfectly the 
way in which the scholiast describes the breadth of the ydys.1_ So now when 





1 T owe this suggestion to Mr. F. Seebohm. 
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we compare the yins to the English acre, we must remember that probably 
the Greek acre consisted of 600 x 60 feet of *277, whilst the English 
= 660 x 66 feet of 301. We can now get a rational explanation of the 
words of the scholiast, o yuns éyer S¥0 atddva. The yins is an oblong patch 
of ground, forming a parallelogram. It has two short sides, two plethra, and 
two long sides, two stadia. The scholiast expresses himself thus because he 
wants to explain this archaic shape of the land unit to an age which knew 
only the square plethron. 

Finally now let us bear in mind that if the Greek stadion is simply the 
ancient furrow-length, we are brought back to so early an epoch for its 
institution that we may set at rest all theories of the importation of the 
stadium from the East. Here then is the place to notice the only theories of 
the origin of this measure which are as yet in the field. Brandis (Mitinz-Mass- 
und Gewichtswesen, p. 20) holds that the Babylonians determined the length 
of an hour of equinoctial time by the waterclock; in one hour the sun 
traversed a portion of the sky thirty times his own diameter, therefore every 
two minutes a portion equal to his apparent diameter. With this they 
equated the distance which ‘ein tiichtiger Fussgiinger in derselben Zeit auf 
der Erde aufmachen kann.’ The stadion therefore is the distance traversed 
by an active walker in two minutes. Hultsch (Metrologic?, p. 33) adopts the 
same doctrine. Lepsius (Langenmasse, p. 33) on the other hand makes the 
Greeks to have borrowed their long measures from Egypt. Yet all these 
authorities agree in making the parts of the human body the basis of all 
the smaller units of length, the finger, the palm, the span, the foot, the ell. 
Why should one people have to borrow standards of measure which they 
themselves carried likewise about with them? But if there was no need to 
borrow the: smaller units, why was it necessary for them to borrow the 
longer ones, such as the plethrum and the stadiwm? In the case of the 
former the authorities themselves admit its connection with the unit 
of land measure, the day’s ploughing. There is then only left the 
stadion. Is it rational to declare it an alien imported into Hellas? But 
if the stadion is nothing else than the furrow, the question is settled. For 
every schoolboy now knows that the Aryans, whether they came from Finland 
or from the Hindu Kush, had the plough and knew its use before their 
separation. It will be therefore absurd to regard as imported from the East, 
and as based on the sun’s equinoctial course, a measure intimately connected 
with an art possessed by the Aryans themselves from the earliest times. The 
agreement between the Greek, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Hebrew stadion 
may be easily explained by the fact that over these countries agriculture was 
carried on in very like conditions, and consequently measures based on it 
would exhibit considerable uniformity. Doubtless in later times under the 
influence of mathematical science certain alterations would arise, as standards 
of greater precision were required. Improvements in the art of agriculture 
would likewise modify the length of the furrow. With an improved plough 
men ploughed deeper, and consequently it was necessary either to shorten the 
distance traversed at each draught, or to increase the number of oxen. The 
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latter was the case in England, the former seems to have been the case in 
Italy, as we may infer from Columella, ii. 2, 27: Sed nec in media parte 
uersurae consistat (arator) detque requiem (bubus) in summa, ut spe cessandi 
totum spatium bos agilius enitatur. Sulcum autem ducere longiorem quam 
pedum centumuiginti, contrarium pecori est; quoniam plus aequo fatigatur 
ubi hune modum excessit. Evidently in some places still the furrow was 
longer. That however the actus guadratus, or square patch, each of the sides 
of which were 120 feet, was of late introduction is shown by Columella, v. 1, 5: 
Actus minimus (ut ait M. Varro) latitudinis pedes quattuor, longitudinis 
habet pedes cxx. Clima quoque uersus pedum est lx. Actus quadratus 
undique finitur pedibus cxx. Hoc duplicatum facit dugerwm, et ab eo, quod 
erat iunctum, nomen iugeri usurpauit. Sed hune actum prouinciae Baeticae 
rustici acnuam uocant: eidemque triginta pedum latitudinem et clxxx 
longitudinem porcam dicunt...... Stadium deinde habet passus cxxv, id est 
pedes Dexxv, quae mensura octies multiplicata efficit mille passus, sic veniunt 
quinque millia pedum. In conjunction with this passage let us read the 
following extract from Varro (R.A. i. 10, 1): Modos, quibus meterentur rura, 
alius alios constituit. Nam in Hispania ulteriore metiuntur iugis, in 
Campania uersibus, apud nos in agro Romano ac Latino iugeris. Iugum 
uocant, quod iuncti uno die exarare possint. Versum dicunt centum pedes 
quoquo uersum quadratum. Iugerum quod quadratos duos actus habeat. 
Actus quadratus qui et latus est pedes cxx, et longus totidem: is modus 
acnua Latine appellatur.! : 

First we learn from a comparison of these quotations that the rustics of 
the Province of Baetica, who called the actus acnwa were not the native 
Spaniards, but the colonists from Italy. Secondly as Baetica and Hispania 
ulterior indicate the same region, we may infer likewise that those inhabitants 
of Further Spain who measured by the iwgum, or day’s work of the yoke of 
oxen, were likewise settlers from Italy. These colonists therefore had brought 
with them an ancient measure, different from the iwgerum. It is important 
to observe that neither Varro nor Columella connect iugerwm with a day’s 
ploughing. Perhaps Columella is right and it only means a pair of actus. 
But the point to which I want to call especial attention is that we have here 
plain evidence that the Roman land unit had been originally not square, but 
oblong. The orca of Baetica, 30 feet by 180 feet, evidences this, and 
likewise proves that the coloni had brought from home with them a 
customary measure 60 feet longer than the actws. It is reasonable to infer 
that the porca was older than the actus, and this lends good support to my 
hypothesis of the gradual shortening of the length of the furrow, until at last 
the length of the actus (headland) of 120 feet was reached, which became the 
basis of the square measure of the Roman gromatici. Having thus seen the 
history of the Roman unit of 120 feet square, we may not unreasonably 








1 The actus minimus is the headland (iterinter headland (ara-penn). The Irish air-cenn (Gaelic 
vicinos). The Gaulish arepennis (Fr. arpent)is cenn=head=Gaelic penn) means both the head- 
identified in size with the actus quadratus by land and a piece of ground. 

Columella. It too probably originally meant 
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assume a somewhat similar development for the Greek unit of 100 feet 
square—the plethron, and also for the Oscan versus, namely that it arose from 
a land unit of larger extent, and oblong in shape, the breadth of which 
originally may have been about 60 feet, like the clima of Columella mentioned 
above. Finally it is worth observing that Columella evidently intends to 
bring the stadiwm and mille passus, which he gives as measures of length only, 
into immediate relationship with the actus, the unit of area, a tendency 
which is in favour of my attempt to connect the Greek oradsov with the 
original land unit. 

If this connection is real, we get two units of length derived from the 
original unit of area, first the stadiwm, or addos, the length of the piece, 
secondly the Aé@pov, derived from the breadth, and which after having 
probably varied in amount finally became fixed at 100 feet. 

To this we find an exact parallel in the case of the Yorkshire acre, which 
Mr. Seebohm has pointed out to me. Not only did the length of the acre 
give the furlong, but its breadth was likewise used as a measure of length 
called an acre. 

Such then is my attempt to find a rational origin for the stadion. We 
have got the stadion beyond doubt identified with a term adXos, which cannot 
be avdos = pipe or flute, for Suidas says it is a mérpov, and it would be 
ridiculous to suppose a measure of 600 feet derived from a flute. I have 
given some evidence to show the close connection of addos with adraé, a 
furrow, and I have called to aid the comparative method, which has shown us 
that the shape and dimensions of the Greek yins would be thus in strict 
harmony with those of land units found elsewhere. I had not data to show 
the steps by which gradually the change of shape and extent took place from 
600 x 60 to 100 feet square, but I was at least able to show from the Roman 
writers that a very analogous change from a larger oblong piece to a smaller 
square had taken place, and at the same time to point out that Columella 
evidently thought that there was a connection between the actus and the 
stadium, which he makes the eighth part of the Roman mile. I do not say 
that my thesis is proved, but I submit that the evidence brought into court 
establishes a probability, which I have little doubt will be considerably 
strengthened by further research, and which is far more rational than the 
theory that the Greeks borrowed from the East a standard unit calculated 
by the Chaldaeans from the sun’s apparent diameter at the time of the 
equinox. 


IJ. Prcus anp PEcUNIA. 


IN a late number of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies the present writer 
endeavoured to show, (1) that in the Homeric poems the gold talanton simply 
represented the value of the ox or cow, a relation which remained at Delos 
down into historical times, and (2) that the actual value of both units was a 
gold daric, or gold Attic stater (two drachms) of 130-135 grains Troy; in fact 
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the standard on which all the gold coins, and a large proportion of the silver 
coins of Greek Proper were struck ; and at the same time the basis of the 
standards of Asia Minor, Syria, and probably of Egypt. I then confined 
myself to the countries immediately bordering on the Aegean, and did not 
attempt to deal with the weight system of the Italian Peninsula. I propose 
in the present paper to examine the Roman system, and to seek for it, as I 
have tried for the others, a natural unit, by which I mean a metallic unit 
based on some older unit of barter. 

Dr. Hultsch remarks (Metrologie?, p. 151) that whilst the weight unit of 
the Roman pound is the most accurately known of all ancient standards, its 
origin on the other hand is the most obscure. The Roman libra weighed 
327°45 grammes. Though it was adjusted at a later period to the Attic 
system, it plainly dated from a period long before Rome had come into 
contact with the culture of Athens. Hultsch thinks he finds the clue as 
follows. Athens used the Aeginetic standard down to Solon’s time. The 
mina of this system weighed about 150 Solonian drachms (of 67°5 grains 
each). In antiquity (he says) each weight unit was able to evolve a new 
unit out of its own half. Such a smaller unit he supposes to have existed 
side by side with the larger and older Aeginetic mina. Accordingly the 
Roman libra, which is equal in weight to 75 of Solon’s drachms, corresponds 
to this supposed light mina. In support of this conjecture we find traces of 
the heavy mina on Italian soil in Vitruvius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and in the otder Etruscan monetary system. Hultsch then suggests that the 
Roman libra is the half of a Phoenician trade-mina, which had penetrated to 
Greece and Italy in early times, appearing in the former region as the 
so-called Aeginetic (655 grammes). 

Hultsch shows (§ 19, 3) that gold being to silver as 12} : 1, the small 
talent called the Sicilian or Macedonian, used exclusively for gold, and 
weighing six Attic drachms, is equivalent to a Roman pound of silver. The 
Aeginetan silver mina of 150 Attic drachms (more accurately 153) would be 
equivalent to 6 Attic gold staters (12 drachms) or 52°4 grammes. If then 
as in Etruria (§ 57, 9) silver was to copper as 288:1, this gold talent of 
6 staters (of whose existence there is no trace) would have a corresponding 
copper talent of 3600 units, each of which was of like weight with the gold 
talent, and would have as its equivalent in silver a quarter obol. This then 
was the twelfth of the old Italian mina, 7c. the wacia, or small wait, Taking 
then instead of the heavy one of 655 grammes the light one of 327°5 
grammes, that is, the Etruscan, Latin, and Roman pound, we find the pound 
of silver equivalent to three Attic gold staters, that is to the kaown small 
gold talent of Sicily and Magna Graecia. Since at Rome, prior to the 
reduction of the as (268-3 B.c.), the scrupulum of silver was the equivalent of 
the as libralis of copper, consequently the pound of silver, and small gold 
talent of 3 staters were equivalent to 288 asses librales. So far I have given 
a summary of Dr. Hultsch’s excellent piece of work. 

First let us divide 288 by 3, which will give us the value in copper of 
1 Attic stater (288 + 3=96). One Attic gold stater accordingly is worth 
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96 asses librales of copper. But the Attic stater is the Homeric 
talanton = ox. 

Have we got any data for determining the value of the ox in Italy in 
early times, such as we employed for fixing its value in early Hellas? The 
Law known as Aternia Tarpeia dealt with questions of penalties; certain 
notices of it fortunately preserve for us most valuable material. Cicero 
(De Rep. ii. 35, 60) says: Gratam etiam illam legem quarto circiter et 
quinquagesimo post primos consules de multae sacramento Sp. Tarpeius et 
A. Aternius consules (A.U.c. 299) comitiis centuriatis tulerunt. To this 
same law Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers (x. 50): éwt tis NoytTidos 
éxxAnolas vopov éxvpwaar, iva tais apyais macais €&f Tovs axoopovvTas 7 
mapavomovvtas eis THy éavtav eEovalay Churodv. Téws yap ovy arracty éEjy, 
Ga Tois UTaToLs povoy. TO wévToL TiuNnwa ovK em avTois Tois Enmodaow 
omocov Oeivar Soxet KatédiTrov, GAN avTol thy akiavy Bpicav, péyioTov 
amobdelEavtes Gpov Enuias S00 Boas Kat tpidxovta mpdBata, Kal odTos 6 
vomos aypt ToAXOD Siéwervev Ud ‘Pwpaiwy dvapvrAaTTopevos. 

Again Aulus Gellius (xi. 1, 2-3) has a curious notice : Coniectare autem 
ob eandem causam possumus, quod Italia tunc esset armentosissima, multam, 
quae appellatur suprema, institutam in singulos [dies] duarum ouium, 
triginta boum; pro copia scilicet boum, proque ouium penuria. Sed cum 
eiusmodi multa pecoris armentique a magistratibus dicta erat, adigebantur 
boues ouesque alias pretii parui, alias maioris. Eaque res faciebat inaequalem 
multae punitionem. Idcirco postea lege Aternia constituti sunt in oués 
singulas aeris deni, in boues aeris centeni. Minima autem multa est ouis 
unius. Suprema multa est eius numeri, cuius diximus: ultra quem multam 
dicere in singulos ius non est, et propterea suprema appellatur, id est, summa 
et maxima. 

Festus, swb voce Peculatus (p. 206), says: Peculatus furtum publicum 
dici coeptus est a pecore, quia ab eo initium eius fraudis esse coepit, 
siquidem ante aes ant argentum signatum ob delicta poena grauissima erat 
duarum ouium et xxx bovum. Ea lege sanxerunt T. Menenius Lanatus, et 
P. Sestius Capitolinus cons. quae pecudes, postquam aere signato uti coepit 
P.R. Tarpeia lege cautum est, ut bos centussibus, ouis decussibus aesti- 
maretur. Niebuhr considers that Dionysius and Cicero, who evidently 
mean that Aternius and Tarpeius fixed the number of animals, are right. 
C. Julius and P. Papirius (coss. 325 A.U.c.), to whose aestimatio multarum 
Livy refers (iv. 30) probably changed the penalties in cattle into money 
equivalents. Gellius and Festus have muddled their authorities. But the 
important thing for us is that both agree in giving the value of the ox at 
100 asses. As the as was not reduced till long after, these 100 asses are 
librales. But we saw above that 1 Attic gold stater (= Homeric ox-unit) 
= 96 asses librales, according to Hultsch’s calculation of the relative values of 
the metals in Italy. The agreement in the value of the Italian ox (100 asses) 
with the value of the Homeric ox as calculated in Italian money (96 asses) 
is too close to be accidental. 

It seems beyond doubt (cf. Hultsch, p. 280) that the earlier we go back 
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the cheaper we find copper in relation to silver. Thus whilst in 263 B.c. 
silver is to copper as 250 : 1, in the fourth century B.C. it was as 288:1. It 
is not improbable that a little earlier (429 B.c.) the relation was 300: 1, in 
which case the silver pound = 300 copper pounds. Therefore one gold 
stater (4 Sicilian talent) = 100 asses, which is the actual value of the ox in 
the Law of Julius and Papirius. 

As in the case of the Greek ox-unit we gained from Draco’s laws and the 
ritual of Delos the means of identifying it with the gold stater, so in this case 
likewise we owe the clue to legal conservatism. 

The question next arises, was this gold unit (= the ox) brought by the 
Italic tribes into the peninsula, and may it thus be considered as identical 
in origin with the Greek unit of like value, or was it under Greek influ- 
ences in Etruria and Magna Graecia brought directly from Greece, in 
which case the unit of barter, the ox, had been adjusted to the newly 
imported unit of metal, as we found (in my former article) had been 
the case in Ireland. Again, it might be urged by some that the Etruscans 
if they came from Asia Minor might have brought with them the light 
Babylonian shekel. If however on inquiry we find on Italian soil traces 
of a system entirely foreign not only to that of the Greeks, but also to 
that of Etruria in its earlier coinage, we shall have a strong presumption 
that such a system is indigenous, and therefore dates from a period prior to 
any influence from the East. Now in Sicily the original Sikel and Sikanian 
population began to coin money a little before 480 B.c. ‘These coins are 
Litrae, weighing 13.5 grains, and were equal in value to the native copper 
libra, which the Sikels had brought with them from Italy when they first 
crossed the straits’ (Head, Historia Numorum, p. 99). This pound (libra), 
which = ;4, of the Attic talent = 50 Attic drachms, had beside it a silver 
equivalent = + drachm, Twenty-four Attic drachms therefore are equivalent 
to a copper talent. Had this talent likewise an equivalent in gold? The 
light Babylonian shekel at once suggests itself, that is the daric, or Attic gold 
stater. This would give the relation of gold to silver as 12:1, which is 
nearly the relation found in Italy (Hultsch, p. 665). Hultsch adduces also the 
tradition that the daric was used as a talent. He (iid.) adds the further 
conjecture that to this talent of twenty-four Attic drachms (= one Attic gold 
stater) there corresponded one of double its size = fifty Euboic silver drachms 
= two gold staters = 288 minae or pounds of copper of the weight of fifty 
Euboic drachms each. Therefore one gold stater (= ox-unit) = 144 librae = 
ninety-six asses librales. 

To sum up then, I have shown (1) that in 429 B.c. at Rome the ox = 
one hundred asses librales; (2) that following Hultsch’s computation of the 
relative values of the metals in Italy the gold stater of 135 grains (8.73 
grammes) = ninety-six asses librales; but this gold stater I have shown to be 
the tdXavrov of Homer, and the metallic equivalent of the ox in the Homeric 
poems; (8) that taking Hultsch’s computation for Sicily we find once 
more this ox-unit at the base of the Sicilian system, and equivalent to 144 
copper litrae (= ninety-six asses librales). But all the authorities are agreed 
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that the Litra is an indigenous production. There is then a fair presump- 
tion ‘that it is related closely to the Roman system, especially as the 
gold unit, in each case = ninety-six copper asses librales. But the Roman 
equivalent in copper to the gold unit (ox-unit) approximates so closely to the 
known value of the ox at Rome that it can scarcely be fortuitous, and we 
therefore may without being over rash come to the conclusion that the Roman 
system of money (pecunia) was based on the ox, which was par excellence the 


pecus of Italy. 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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SOME MUSEUMS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 


(PLATE IV.) 


THE classical museums of the Baltic cities are among the least known 
in Europe, and the accounts of the objects they contain have hitherto been 
desultory or are not recent enough to be of sufficient value. The present 
paper is not intended as an exhaustive register of the classical antiquities of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg, but only as a short notice of 
such among them as are of some archaeological importance, and about which 
nothing or not enough has as yet been said. Judgment on these is often pre- 
carious, because it is difficult to discover their ‘provenance’ or the circum- 
stances of their discovery. Of the classical antiquities in the ‘ Prindsen’s 
Palast’ at Copenhagen a detailed account was given by Wieseler in the 
Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen of 1863 (pp. 1921—1952) ; but there is now much 
in the small museum which is not noticed in his account, and which therefore 
has probably been more recently acquired. To the archaic period belong 
certain terra-cottas from Santarin, found together with a few vases of the 
geometrical system of ornament; the latter have been published by Ross and 
noticed by Conze, but as far as I can discover the terra-cottas are still un- 
published. Two of these are worth special attention: (1) a small slab showing 
a winged Gorgon in full flight, of which the execution well illustrates the 
development of the free figure from the relief. The body is worked on both 
sides, but the whole form shows the impress of the relief style in the same 
pose of the limbs as appears in the so-called Nike of Archermos, in the Nike 
of Olympia, and in the relief-figure found on the site of the Hyblean Megara." 
The form of all these suggests at once that the motive was originally designed 


‘for relief-work, perhaps for metal plates or terra-cotta slabs to be attached to a 


background. 

Of later archaic work is another terra-cotta of four or five inches height, 
the bust of a goddess who wears calathos and veil, and who is therefore prob- 
ably Demeter? The hair above the forehead is treated much in the same way 
as in the transitional-archaic marble bust of Demeter in the Louvre, published 
in the Monuments Grecs, 18738. The features of the Copenhagen head show 
the later archaic style, with the same depressions in the middle of the face as 
we see in some of the recently discovered heads from the Acropolis. 





1 Vide Furtwingler, p. 325, Arch. Zeit. 1882. Gerhard, Antike Bildw. Taf. 93. 1-3. 
2 Of. Overbecks Kunst-Myth. Pt. ii. P. 415: 
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There is no sculpture in this museum of the period of the transition from 
the archaic to the perfected art; but the fragment of a vase that must be of 
this age and, so far as I know, has not been published, deserves mention. On 
a greyish-yellow background is represented in dark-brown tint a lady in 
attitude of mourning, with her head propped on her hands. The drawing 
is fine, the type of features and the expression are severe and full of 
earnestness, 

Besides the two heads from the Parthenon metope, which are widely 
known through casts, there is no sculpture here of the great period of the fifth 
century; but one vase may be mentioned that belongs to the end of this cen- 
tury, and of very excellent style: the representation is a Dionysiac group. 
The wine-god, whose hair is fastened in a band, is seated, and behind him is a 
Maenad about to tie a vine-crown round his head, while before him stands a 
woman holding an oinochoe and thyrsos: at her left is Silenus with a lyre. 
The drawing is throughout serious and noble, and the vase is of special 
importance for the strikingly spiritual rendering of the countenance of Dionysos, 
whose form shows the transition from the older ideal to that of the younger 
Attic school. 

The museum has no sculpture of the fourth century, save possibly a grave 
relief of cold and dull execution, but of the forms of the earlier part of this 
era, with the inscription— 


AQPOOEVE OOTNHTOE 
=TEIPIZVEe 


The representation is one of the many varieties of the Apoxyomenos motive : 
Dorotheos is a youth holding a strigil, which he raises to his hair. There are 
no plastic works that seem to belong to the Alexandrine or later Greek style, 
but the Greco-Roman antiquities are fairly numerous, among which may be 
noted (a) a terra-cotta relief showing Mars seated and holding shield and spear, 
with Aphrodite standing at his left and half leaning on his shoulder. The 
torso of the god shows much the same violent treatment of the muscles as is 
seen in Pergamene sculpture. 

An interesting relief of picturesque style contains a figure in a Phrygian 
cap, standing in a cave and holding a torch; above him is the head of the 
rising Helios surrounded with disc and rays. The torch and the cap are 
perhaps sufficient to identify the figure as Atys, for though there is little else 
that is characteristic, the torch appears in other representations of Atys, and 
the pine-tree played a special part in his ceremonies. The presence of the 
sungod need not have any reference to the solar character of Atys, which was 
a dogma of the later philosophic mythology, although this aspect of him really 
appeared in ancient sculpture, as for instance in the reclining figure found in 
the Metroon at Ostia. The Copenhagen relief may merely indicate through 





1 Dictionnaire des Antiquités, Daremberg et 4. 854, 359, 869, 380. On Taf. iii of Urlich’s 
Saglio, Fig. 2248, p. 1688: wide Urlichs, Article, we see an Atys standing near the 
Jahrb. d. Rhein. Alterthwmsvereins 23. 49, Taf. throned Cybele, and above is the rising sun in 
1 and 2 and Diitschke, Bildwerke Ober-Italiens, chariot. 
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the form of the rising sun the resurrection of Atys. And it may belong to 
that series of grave-reliefs on which the figure of Atys is used as a quasi- 
mystic symbol. The head of the sun-god is noticeable, being slimmer 
than the head found often on Rhodian coins, and more or less recalling the 
Pergamene type by its wildness of hair, the great breadth between the eyes, 
and the rather corrugated forehead. 

(6) A painted tablet with a representation which I cannot explain—a 
woman seated and gazing at two boys, the one clad in a yellow chlamys, and 
in one hand holding a spear, and placing the other hand on a tragic mask, the 
other holding a sword and just rising from a couch. 

(ec) A small Etruscan sarcophagus of terra-cotta with a recumbent figure 
on the top, and in relief the representation which Winckelmann interpreted as 
Echetlos with the plough-share, a motive rather frequent on such objects. 
It is probable, as Schultz suggests in Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexicon, s.v. 
Fichetlos, that the figure when seen on the Etruscan urns is only an Etruscan 
demon or genius of death.* 

The Stockholm museum is somewhat more extensive than the Copen- 
hagen, and of this there has been more than one attempt at systematic 
description ; the fullest and, as far as I can discover, the latest is that of 
Wieseler in the Philologus of 1868; a scantier notice had been given by 
Heydemann in the Arch, Anzeiger of 1853 and 1865. But nearly all the 
objects which I wish to notice have not appeared in their accounts. There is 
nothing of the very archaic period in the Stockholm museum which claims 
mention here. The earliest monument of the Greek period is a head which 
seems to me not to belong to the archaistic style, but to be a genuine work of 
the period of transition from the archaic (Pl. IV., left). Much defaced and 
much restored as it is, enough is preserved to judge of its style. In the 
contour of the face, and in the arrangement of the hair, which is drawn 
from beneath the fillet over the forehead, there is much that recalls the head 
of the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo. But the features are nearer to the archaic, 
the expression more lifeless and much more sombre. The chin is large, the 
cheeks very broad, and the depth of the skull is considerable; the line of 
the lips is almost straight, with very slight curvature in the middle; the 
eyelids are full and pronounced—a peculiarity which is noticeable also on 
the Parthenon heads at Copenhagen. Neither in form nor expression does 
the head show much kinship with the Attic work of this period. 

There is nothing in Stockholm of the Pheidian or of the early style of 
the fourth century; but there is a work which may have some not very 
remote connection with the younger Attic school: it is a large female head 
uninjured by restoration, but unfortunately so defaced that one must look long 
before one can discover the traces—which are nevertheless there—of the 
warm and true Greek workmanship. <A veil covers the back part of the head 
and neck, and the sideways droop of the head gives an impression of sorrow 





1 Vide Zoega, Bassir. 40, Ann. d. Inst. 1835, explained as an Etruscan demon) 
p. 104: 1837, 2, p. 256, 264 (where the figure is 
H.S.—VOL.. IX. 
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which is shadowed also in the features. For these reasons and because of the 
ideal character of the head we might suppose it to be Demeter’s, and the high 
triangular forehead which is remarkable in the Cnidian statue is seen here 
also. But the interpretation of the head would depend upon the right inter- 
pretation of certain mysterious marks on her right cheek of something that 
was represented as touching or attached to it. It certainly was not part of 
her veil or her hair that descended upon it: possibly a hand was pressed 
against the cheek, and the marks we see are those of two of the fingers; and 
if the fingers, as has been suggested, are not her own, but those of a child 





HEAD AT STOCKHOLM, 


borne in her arms, we might regard her as Demeter Kourotrophos, or the god- 
dess carrying the infant Iacchos; but then we should expect to see the head 
not, like this, thrown back, but inclined forwards towards the child. The traces 
however are perhaps too faint either to raise or to solve any difficulty. 
Whatever meaning may be discovered for the work, the style is note~ 
worthy, and has affinity with the style of certain heads from the Mausoleum. 
Between the eyes the forehead is broad and protruding, and the eyebrow is 
drawn with a high spring and a straight line towards the forehead’s centre. 
The pupils of the eyes are somewhat rounded: the mouth, which is much 
defaced, shows a certain fulness of the lower lip, and the lips are wide apart 
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at the corners. The hair is simply treated with shallow rippling lines, drawn 
downwards so as to cover half of the left ear. The cheek is very broad, and 
the depth of the head is as great as the height. If the ‘provenance’ of the 
work and the report that it came from Smyrna were sure, it might be classed 
among the sculpture of Asia Minor that bears the impress of the Attic style of 
the later part of the fourth century. 

Perhaps in this age may be placed the mutilated fragment of a head that 
has been supposed to belong to the Parthenon sculpture, and to have been 
detached from one of the metopes. This view is impossible for many reasons : 
though the head had been certainly attached to some background, it is worked 
on a far larger scale than the figures of the Parthenon metopes ; and as far as 
the defacement of the surface allows us to judge, it shows the forms of the 
later generation, offering a certain resemblance with the Tegean heads of 
Scopas in the strong marking of the forehead above the eyes and in the 
rendering of the eye-sockets. 

Near this are two heads almost identical in style, both female, but the 
one wearing a veil that covers most of her hair: both are of a full oval, and 
show round cheeks, full straight lips, rather narrow eyes in shallow eye-sockets, 
and generally in the emphasis laid on the flesh and in the laxity of the forms, 
the style that seems to be a tradition of certain sculpture of Asia Minor. 

Near to the beginning of the third century may perhaps be assigned the head 
that is called Sappho (Pl. IV., right). Allis modern restoration except most of 
the left side of the face and hair; and the ancient surface has been fearfully 
defaced. Though the depth of the whole head is considerable, the breadth of the 
cheeks is not great, for they fall away rather suddenly towards the centre, as is 
the case in many of the later Alexandrine heads. But the head, in spite of its 
mutilation and certain marks of a later style, possesses some nobility and is not 
without some spiritual effect—an effect which is achieved by the expression 
given to the half-parted lips and by the rendering of the eye-sockets, the eyelids 
being carved in true Greek fashion. And the finish and warmth of the Greek 
style are seen at least in the parts about the nose and mouth, There is no 
certain clue by which we can discover the person represented. The hair is 
gathered*together behind in a net or coif which is plastically indicated, and 
about the middle of the left side of the head are certain holes which may be 
the traces of a metal crown. The crown, the arrangement of the hair, and the 
expression may be supposed to justify the name which has been given. But 
the only attested representations of Sappho are found on certain coins of 
Mitylene, some vases, and a terra-cotta relief, and there is no one essential 
point in which these all agree which might serve as a trustworthy criterion: 
for instance even the ‘head-dress differs in the different instances, and that 
which is seen on the Stockholm head is seen on the maiden—certainly not 
Sappho—carved in relief on an Attic marble slab published by Michaelis 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 780, Woburn Abbey, p. 100). The marble works that 




















1 Vide O, Jahn, Ueber Darstellungen Griech- YIII., and Millingen, Un. Mon. 33 
ischer Dichter auf Vasenbildern, Taf. Il. and 
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have been called Sappho! show no strong family likeness; and, even if this 
were so, the designation would still be insecure, for none of them agree so 
strikingly with the Sappho heads on the coins as to compel us to give the same 
name, and no one of them is vouched for by any genuine inscription. We 
cannot compare the written record of Silanion’s masterpiece with any existing 
monument, for too little is told us of that: the late epigram quoted by Jahn, 
descriptive of a painting of Sappho in whose face 76 ‘Xapov and 76 voepév were 
combined, Kézprs blending with Modca, is too shadowy a clue to help us in 
the search. The marble heads which have been called Sappho do not unmis- 
takably show the presence of these two qualities. All that can be said of the 
Stockholm head, so far as its mutilated state allows us to speak of its spirit 
and character, is that the treatment of eye and mouth accords with the 
rendering of the idea of poetic power. 

The most conspicuous work of the early Greco-Roman period is the 
sleeping Endymion, which has been published by Clarac and described by 
Heydemann in the Archdologische Anzeigen,'1865 (p. 147), who notices the 
restorations of the various parts, and the incorrect disposition—due to the 
modern restorer—of the right arm. The work has considerable merit in spite 
of the polish, which has ruined much of the surface, and which it received from 
the sculptor Grossi. The warmest and freshest part of the whole is the lower 
torso. The hair shows something of the Pergamene manner, which appears 
also in the full surfaces of the body and in the rendering of the eyebrow. It 
would be interesting to discover by what age and by what art the type of the 
sleeping Endymion was created. There are no absolute proofs, but good 
reasons, for the theory that it was a creation of the Alexandrine age, and 
that form was first given it by painting rather than by sculpture. No free 
statue of Endymion is recorded by any ancient writer: but we hear of him 
carved in relief on the treasury of the Metapontines at Olympia. Pausanias ? 
declares that the whole figure was of ivory, except the garment, which 
probably only covered a slight portion of the body. The work then is 
evidently not a chryselephantine work, or Pausanias would have so described 
it: other use of ivory for plastic work is common enough in the luxurious art 
of the Diadochi, but prevailed in the archaic period also; and the discovery of 
the site of the treasure-house of the Metapontines at Olympia, even if it could 
fix the date of the erection, would be no indubitable proof of the date of the 
Endymion figure. Pausanias’s statement therefore scarcely helps the present 
question. The theme is of common occurrence in the Greco-Roman sarco- 
phagi representations, and occurs in more than one Pompeian wall-painting ; 
in the former the frequent personifications of natural objects and the frequent 
allusions to landscape suggest that painting rather than sculpture was the art 
from which the subject was drawn, and Helbig has succeeded in showing 
by a number of instances that the Pompeian wall-paintings are in the main 
reproductions of Alexandrine pictures. 





1 Arch. Zeit., 1871, Taf. 37 (a Cypriote statue is not even probable a priori) ; Arch, Zeit,, 1872 
for which the name Sappho suggested by Stark pp. 83. 2 Paus. vi. 19. 
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Moreover the description in Lucian,! who makes Selene describe Endy- 
mion thus to Aphrodite: wavv cards Soxet eivar drav Kabévdn TH ara Exov 
Ta axdvTia HON ex THS xewpos broppéovta,  SeEva Se wrepl tHv Kepardy és TA 
dvw émixexracpévn erinpérn TO TpocTaTH TrepiKEévn, Suggests that some 
well-known painting was before the imagination of the writer, and also that 
in the standard representation of the theme the right arm was flung round 
the head, as we see in many sarcophagi reliefs and in the Pompeian picture.” 
This trait does not appear in the Stockholm work, for though most of the 
right forearm and the right hand have been restored, and probably wrongly, 
yet the lines of the upper part of the right arm show that this could not have 
been lifted towards the head. Thus the figure just lacks the perfect expres- 
sion of repose which appears in the sleeping Ariadne—a work kindred in idea 
and originating probably in the same period—and lacking this the Endymion 
of Stockholm cannot claim to stand in the closest relation to the prototype, 
that showed Endymion, if we may trust the hint of Philostratus, as the very 
embodiment of sleep. 

There is a rather large but very inferior collection of portrait-heads of 
the Roman period, among which are some modern forgeries with the false 
inscriptions, AHMOCOENEC TIAATQN ZHNON. 

The only two other works of the Roman period that may claim mention 
are (a) a head of Zeus Ammon with ram’s horns, belonging to that later and 
degraded type of which the chief characteristic is the half-animal expression 
of sensual desire that blends with the human features. As Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie has pointed out, there are certain instances preserved of an 
earlier treatment of this type, which are purely Hellenic in expression, 
showing nothing but the oracular god, perhaps still influenced by the 
religious sculpture of Calamis. On the other hand a distinct group of 
Ammon heads which work up the animal character into the mental 
expression, and show often a bizarre and incongruous fusion of the 
higher and lower natures, belong probably to the later Alexandrine period, 
and are one illustration of the evil etfect upon Greek religious sculp- 
ture of the Qeoxpacia—the confusion of Greek and foreign religious ideas, 
The Stockholm bhead—a Roman work—lacks altogether the powerful charac- 
terization of the Munich head, the salient instance of the later group, pub- 
lished in the Atlas of Overbeck’s Kunst-Mythologie: it bears only a faded 
impress of the same conception. (b) A relief with a very curious representa- 
tion in Greco-Roman style: on the left of the slab is a cippus with a tripod 
on it round which a snake coils: on the right is a winged boy, in face not 
unlike Eros, wearing a Phrygian cap and boots and a heavy mantle, and dis- 
charging an arrow at the serpent. The enigmatic subject is made the more 
mysterious by the inscription, MALVS GENIVS BRVTI. The monument 
is noticed by Heydemann and Wieseler, but they contribute nothing to 
the interpretation of it. It may at once be suspected that the inscription 





1 @edy AidAovyot, ii. Arch. Beitr. pp. 50-72, and Gerhard, Ant. Bild. 
* For Endymion representations vide Jahn, 36-40. 
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is a forgery, but the epigraphy shows nothing suspicious, and there is certainly 
nothing in the representation to suggest such a title to a modern forger. 
Whether genuine or not, the words must be an echo of the memorable phrase 
in Plutarch: 6 cds, Bpodre, Satuwv naxos. 

Assuming the appropriateness of the inscription, then the scene must 
have some symbolical reference to the battle of Philippi: and until we are 
certain that the representation means something quite different, we cannot 
prove on extrinsic grounds the spuriousness of the inscription. Now it is 
hard to discover any mythological meaning in the action presented, though it 
must be admitted that the forms have a general resemblance to the well- 
known representation of Apollo Pythoctonos on the coins of Rhegium, which 
show the serpent and the tripod and the young god bending the bow. Could 
some allegory of Love and Death be intended here, so that the slab might be 
an appropriate grave-monument ? But the peculiar costume of the winged 
archer seems to show that he has a special significance, and 1s not one of the 
vague figures of allegory: nor among sepulchral symbols does anything like 
this representation occur. The very few archaeologists who have noticed the 
monument handle the subject with great reserve, and one may well be shy of 
positive opinion about it. But it does not seem to be altogether incredible 
that the interpretation which the inscription gives of the scene is the true one. 
In the first place the more far-fetched the inscription is, the less is the likeli- 
hood that it would have occurred to the modern forger: the usual forged title 
inscribed on an ancient monument is either one that lies ready to hand or one 
that appears to possess an obvious appropriateness: and neither of these 
reasons can explain this. In the next place there are two or three coincidences 
that are worth mentioning. The resemblance of the motive of the slab to one 
type of Apollo Pythoctonos has been mentioned: and that this myth should 
be used as a symbol of the triumph of the Caesarians at Philippi is quite in 
accord with the spirit of Alexandrine and Greco-Roman sculpture, in which 
we find other instances of such complimentary allegory. In his elegy on the 
battle of Actium, Propertius brings Apollo to the aid of Augustus, and con- 
ceives the god for the moment as Apollo Pythoctonos. Again, the tripod is a 
common symbol on the coins of Philippi, and on them also the cippus and the 
Phrygian cap are found. Familiarity with such local emblems may have 
suggested to the sculptor such a handling of the subject. It was of course in- 
admissible for him to represent the conqueror under the repellent form of a 
Sa/uwv xaxos, and unadvisable to represent him as an Apollo, lest the alle- 
gorical sense should be lost: to preserve this sense he may have chosen the 
forms of an aya0ds Saipwv, and such a name may be judged to be appro- 
priate to the present figure, though we do not know very much of the usual 
rendering of this personification. It is not unnatural that Augustus should 
have been given this divine title, as we know that Nero afterwards was. The 
strange inscription may have been added later by one who knew that the 





1 A genius holding a torch withasimilar cap Musée de Sculpt. pl. 184, no. 43. 
is seen on a late bas-relief published by Clarac, 
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scene had reference to the defeat of the republican party at Philippi. But 
until one can learn the ‘ provenance’ of the stone, one can only at most form a 
probable hypothesis about its meaning. 

Of the St. Petersburg antiquities, so far as the sculpture of the Hermi- 
tage is concerned, there is even less information than of the Copenhagen and 
Stockholm collections. While we have an excellent catalogue of the Hermi- 
tage vases by Stephani, and a brilliant publication of the Kertsch antiquities 
in the Compte rendu and in the Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, there is no 
general survey of its monuments of sculpture, and only very few of them have 
received any special mention or discussion. About eight statues are pub- 
lished by Clarac: but he gives no first-hand description of them, and mis- 
represents the value of some of these. But some light is thrown on the 
source from which some part of the collection was constituted by Stephani in 
the Bulletin de l Académie de Science de St. Pétersbowrg, 1872 (p. 501), who 
mentions that many of the statues came to the Hermitage from the collection 
of Mr. Lyde Brown at Wimbledon, and that of this latter there are two Cata- 
logues in the British Museum, whence he quotes certain accounts which can 
be recognized as describing certain works now in the Hermitage. These 
accounts are on the whole of little value, being written in the usual extrava- 
gant style of the Italian antique-monger of the last century. Apart from the 
priceless treasures of the vases and gems and the products of the excavations 
at Kertsch, the museum is certainly of inferior value: but there are still many 
things among the sculpture of some importance for classical archaeology and 
some few for the history of Greek art. Of the archaic period of sculpture 
there is very little: a relief of the later archaic style is of some interest, on 
which Hermes appears with chlamys and herald’s staff leading Athene and 
Artemis: the first goddess wears a long chiton and aegis, carries her spear 
over her shoulder and her helmet in her left hand. Artemis has the quiver 
on her shoulders and the torch in her right hand, while she holds a fold of her 
chiton in her left. The face of Hermes is well preserved, but the features of 
the goddesses are very mutilated. Whether the relief is only a fragment of a 
larger composition I could not note; if there were signs of this, it would be 
natural to suppose that the figures are part of a larger group of divinities 
assisting perhaps at the apotheosis of Heracles. Otherwise I cannot suggest 
any explanation, for I do not know of any local cult or any monument that 
brings Hermes into separate connection with these two divinities.’ 

A curious well-preserved bronze tripod deserves mention, as I cannot find 
any published notice of it. It is about four feet high, and on the top of the 
supports, just beneath the basin, are wrought in metope fashion various figures 
in relief: Eurystheus is represented in the well or amphora, and Heracles 
with the boar on his shoulders, and also the combats of Heracles with the 
bull and the lion. The work may belong to the close of the sixth century, 
and. is one of the earliest representations of the incident of Erechtheus’s 








1 The presence of Hermes and the torch of world: but Athene has no relation with the 
Artemis may suggest a reference to the lower Chthonian deities except as Athene IJtonia. 
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concealment, which is frequently seen on archaic vases, especially those 


found in Italy. 
The next works of sculpture in order of time that are of importance are 


two marble heads that belong probably to the latter part of the last half of 


the fifth century. The first, which is rather the older in point of style, has 
been foolishly restored as Hermes, and a pair of small bronze wings have been 
inserted into the head. The cheeks are comparatively broad, and the face 
shows a touch of that sombre expression that we see in many of the best heads 
of the transitional period. 

The second head, which is the more important, and might be roughly 
assigned to about 400 B.c., shows some of the forms of the Doryphorus type, 
and the expression, which again is almost sombre, is rather Peloponnesian 
than Attic. The cheeks are broad and the chin rather large; the lower part 
of the nose is restored. The ears are free of the hair, which falls down 
along the line of the forehead in very small curls, some of these spreading on 
to the cheek. 

Belonging almost to the same period as these is a small relief on the left 
side of which is a seated female figure holding a spindle and thread, and on 
the right is another female standing, holding some object of the same kind, 
It might be supposed that this was a representation of the Fates, but on the 
left of the field above the seated person there appears a head, apparently of a 
male figure. We have therefore probably an ordinary family scene. The 
treatment of the drapery and the features is on the whole that which we see 
on the Parthenon frieze. 

The great periods of Greek art are very richly represented by the smaller 
objects brought from Kertsch, most of which have already been published, 
and some of extraordinary beauty will appear in the next number of the 
Compte rendu. But the museum is singularly barren of sculpture of this age, 
But it possesses one work, on the verge of the Greco-Roman age, that is of con- 
siderable interest : a head which has many features that belong to the type 
of Alexander, but which is certainly not an ordinary portrait-head, as it 
expresses a peculiar and pathetic situation. The forehead is high and rather 
leonine ; above it the hair is raised in separate strips, two of which descend 
upon the cheeks. The eyes are narrow and the lids are as it were compressed, 
The bones of the eyebrow are very strongly marked, and the flesh about the 
eye is very naturalistically rendered. The greater part of the nose is restored. 
The mouth is partially open and the teeth are shown. The features are 
strained with an expression of passion, but are not so relaxed and violently 
wrought as in the ‘dying Alexander's’ or dying giant’s head at Florence. The 
forms of the mouth and the cheek do not show the usual Pergamene render- 
ing, although one is led to think of this school, partly on account of the 
peculiar mental expression, partly on account of the pathetic pose of the head, 
which droops over to the left. Seen from the right side the head has very 
much the character of an Alexander’s head, and if this designation could be 
proved, we might be justified in styling it the dying Alexander, although we 
have no literary and no direct monumental evidence that such a type ever 
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existed :! we have however no right to say that it would be alien to the spirit 
of Alexandrine sculpture. Speaking from memory I am inclined to affirm a 
marked likeness between this head and that which belongs to the collection 
of Margam Abbey,” and it would be an advantage if one could test the com- 
parison by means of photographs. Both show an expression of highly- 
wrought excitement, although in the St. Petersburg head it is an expression 
of pain, in the other of anger mixed with fear. They agree in pose, more or 
less in execution and in many of the forms, and both reveal a general resem- 
blance to the Laocoon and to some of the newly-discovered Pergamene works ; 
and although one cannot say with certainty of either that it issues from a 
Pergamene workshop, yet one is inclined to bring both within the radius of 
the influence of the Rhodian and Pergamene schools. The head of the 
Hermitage appears to be the same as that described in Lyde Brown’s Cata- 
logue, No, 12: ‘Testa grande d’ Efestione moribondo . . . e di scultura greca 
e trovata vicino al monte Citorio.’ 

There are two heads of the earlier Roman period that show an exaggera- 
tion of the same manner: a head of Laocoon, over-violent both in form and 
expression, with extraordinarily deep eye-sockets, the face being well modu- 
lated but with hard execution of the surface: the other a strange head, difficult 
to interpret, apparently of a female figure. The hair, which is very wavy and 
rises erect over a swollen forehead, is bound with a broad band into which 
some growth of a tree, possibly pine-cones, is worked. The mouth is small 
and slightly opened, the eyes rather almond-shaped and deep-set: the expres- 
sion is over-intense, It may be a personification of some locality, or perhaps 
a river divinity. 

Another head belonging to the early Roman period shows something of 
the same spirit in the handling as the last. The sex is again rather doubtful, 
but probably female. The features are very large and relaxed, and about the 
mouth and nose there are soft and deep indentations in the cheeks. The 
chin slightly protrudes, the flesh about the eyes is slightly swollen, the head 
inclines a little to one side, It is not an iconic but an ideal representation, 
but it is difficult to assign any name to it, 

The few works just described may serve to illustrate the connection be- 
tween the Greco-Roman period and the latest centres of Greek sculpture, 
Rhodes and Pergamon. The style of the older and severer age is seen in a 
head of Athene which may be ascribed to the middle of the first century 
before Christ. It is the one mentioned in Lyde Brown’s Catalogue, No. 176, 
as a Minerva, once in the Villa Albani and ‘the most beautiful ever discovered.’ 
This of course is merely the interested enthusiasm of the Italian dealer, but it 
is not so false as many of his comments. It shows, as the finer Pallas heads 
among the Pergamene discoveries also show, that the traditions of the great 
age of Greek religious sculpture lingered long about this particular type. 





1 The passage in Trebellius Pollio, Zrig. Tyr. 2 Vide Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles, p. 521, 
13, gives no real ground for such an assump- No. 14. 
tion. 
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The earnestness, the purity and reserve, are well expressed in the St. Peters- 
burg head. The cheeks are very broad and the middle line of the face is 
sharply marked. The eye-sockets are large and open, the eyeballs were of 
metal and are lost. A small circlet presses the hair, which is drawn in 
simple parallel curving lines, half concealing the ears, in which are holes bored 
for ear-rings. 

We can trace back this rendering, not indeed to the Pheidian type of 
Athene, but to a legitimate Hellenic type, later than the Pheidian,! but still 
maintaining a high level of spiritual conception; in fact there is no proof at 
all that any Greek period of sculpture is answerable for the false stamp given 
to the representations of the goddess by the intrusion of the voluptuous 
quality and of the sentimental self-consciousness that we see in some Athene 
statues.” 

That the decay which is so marked in the religious effect of the 
Alexandrine sculpture is not so noticeable in the series of Greek monuments 
of Athene may be partly due to this, that the new cities of Asia Minor, if we 
may judge from the example of Pergamon and Antioch,’ clave reverently to 
the older Attic type. 

Among the works of some interest that belong to the religious or quasi- 
religious sculpture of the early Greco-Roman period are :—(a) A statuette, 
a copy of the Farnese Heracles: the surface is warm and rather fresh; the 
muscles of the torso display something of the large Pergamene rendering. 
(Lyde Brown’s Catal. No. 3.). (0) A colossal Heracles restored, probably 
with fair certainty, after the Farnese type, holding his club and the apple 
of the Hesperides. The head is crowned with oak-leaves, the eyes are very 
deep-set, and there is great weariness in the face. (c) A small statuette 
of Eros, about three and a half feet high, is a travesty of the Farnese 
Heracles, wearing the lion’s skin and showing the same pose. (d) An 
Aphrodite very like the ‘Venus Genetrix’ of the Louvre,t but showing 
later style and rather a dry surface: though Greco Roman work, it gives 
something of the later ideal. The features are noble and the expression is 
spiritual and pure: the hair is simply arranged: the drapery, in parts diapha- 
nous and disposed in Greek fashion, consists of a double chiton, one corner of 
which she raises with her left hand, (e) A colossal Athene, resembling in 
the disposition of the drapery the Pallas Velletri: nothing is borrowed from 
the Parthenos type except the helmet with the sphinx and winged horse. 
The left hand rests above the hip. The face with its flat surface and broad 
centre recalls the rather archaic scheme of features. (f) A Venus, loftily 
styled the Venus of the Hermitage, a worthless replica of the well-known 
Capitoline or Medicean type.® (g) A life-size figure of Venus, reproducing to 











1 Vide Schreiber, Athene Parthenos: sub fin. 

2 E.g. ‘Athene Agoraia’ and the Chiaramonti 
figure, Miilier, D. A. K. ii. 217, 218. 

3 Malalas, Bk. VIII. p. 201. To attract Athe- 
nian settlers to his new city, Antiochus caused 
a statue of the Athenian goddess to be erected 
there. 


4 The same as No. 20, page 88, Bernouilli, 
Aphrodite, published by D’Escamps, Gall, d. 
Marbres Antiques du Musée Campana. 

5 Bernouilli, Aphrodite, p. 282, No. 44, men- 
tions this with more praise than it deserves : he 
judges from the largeness of the forms ; he did 
not know how dry and dull is the execution. 
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some extent the Cnidian motive, a more valuable work than the last, for the 
execution of the torso is rather warm and good. The arms are missing: at 
her right side is the vase with the drapery. The right knee is curved inward, 
and the statue is perhaps more naturally referred to the type of the 
Cnidian than, as Bernouilli refers it, to that of the Capitoline Aphrodite. 
(h) A smal] Hermes resting, rather in the pose of the Udolino figure. 
(t) A Zeus-Ammon with the lips open, but altogether lacking characteristic 
expression.2. (/) The colossal statue of Zeus seated on his throne, with a 





HEAD OF ZEUS. 


himation of gilded bronze (of recent work), holding in his left hand his sceptre 
upright before him (according to a recent restoration), and on his right, which 
is restored, a Victory posed on an orb and carrying a crown. There is little 
expression in his face, and he wears no wreath: his hair is arranged after the 
style of the Otricoli head. The work may be regarded as a late reminiscence 
of the Olympian Zeus. It is described at length by Overbeck (Kwast- 





1 Bernouilli, Aphrodite, p. 229, No. 16. vol. i. p. 283. 
2 Mentioned in Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologie, 
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Mythologie, i. p. 119), who, judging it merely by a photograph, forms far too 
high an estimate of its merits. (/) A head of Zeus to which Stephani assigns 
the highest importance, regarding it as the best evidence for the head of the 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias.'_ The modern parts are few, most of the nose, the 
right eyebrow and a small part of the left being restored. He wears a crown 
that appeared to me to be of laurel and laurel-berries, but it suits Stephani’s 
theory to call it an olive crown, though he admits the doubt. He makes his 
notice of the work an occasion for a long and violent polemic, which does not 
much concern us here and has not produced much effect on archaeological 
theory, against Overbeck’s views concerning the Olympian Zeus and the Elean 
coins of Hadrian. In Stephani’s statement there are perhaps not more than 
two points that one may allow. The head is undoubtedly recognizable at the 
first glance as a Zeus, and it is inconceivable how the photograph which 
Overbeck had before him could have been so bad as to suggest to him that it 
is a ‘ portrait-head,’ Secondly, one may allow that Stephani is right in insist- 
ing that we must presuppose in the original Pheidian work a certain rich flow 
of hair and an emphatic marking of the eyebrows, or rather the upper bone of 
the eye-socket, if we are to explain how the legend arose that Pheidias was 
inspired by the famous lines of Homer— 


* \ , a , a , 
9 Kal kvavénow én’ oppict vedoe Kpoviwr, 
apBpocia & dpa yaitar éreppdcavto dvaktos 
Kpatos an’ a0avatovo— 


and he is right also in noting that these traits are not seen in the later Elean 
coins, But this element of truth in his exposition does not much assist the 
very bold claims he puts forward for the St. Petersburg head, and his acrimo- 
nious account of the artistic and historical value of those coins is nothing to 
the present purpose, But he takes another Elean coin,? of about the middle 
of the fourth century B.c., and declares that the head of Zeus upon it is the 
nearest monumental evidence of the forms of the Pheidian head; and he then 
discovers a very close resemblance between the representation on the coin and 
the head of the Hermitage. But as nearly a century may have elapsed be- 
tween the date of Pheidias’s creation and the date of the coin, and as coin- 
stampers were notably free in their handling of great originals, the Elean coin, 
which has not, like the coins of Hadrian, a proved close relation to the statue, 
becomes no sure guide, although we may recognize in its features a certain 
general resemblance to the prevalent type of the Pheidian age. 

But apart from all this Stephani exaggerates the affinity between the 
coin-representation and this head of Zeus.* The breadth of the head is really 
much less in proportion than the breadth of that on the coin, the eyes are 
much deeper set, the forehead higher, and the hair does not flow so freely 








1 Compte rendu, 1875, p. 160. likeness between the St. Petersburg head and 
2 Well published in the Compte rendu, 1876, the head of Zeus in the Louvre, published in 
p. 224 (Nachtrag). Overbeck’s Atlas, Tf. ii. Nos, 15, 16; and the 


3 Also, as faras I can judge, he exaggeratesthe resemblance if great would prove nothing. 
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down from the temples. A surer method of argument would be to establish 
that this marble head has forms which belong to the Pheidian style, so far as 
we can judge of this from works like the Parthenon sculpture, and also that 
its forms and expression are in harmony with the records given us of Pheidias’s 
masterpiece. And Stephani vouches for the head on both grounds: it is in 
accord with the style found in the Parthenon sculpture, and the spiritual 
qualities of the original are satisfactorily presented in this copy: he praises 
enthusiastically the nobility of the forms, the dignity, energy, and worth, the 
benevolent mildness, and he speaks also of the ‘ausserordentliche Lebens- 
frische’ which proves to him that the work has been produced immediately 
under the influence of the original. Yet he ascribes it to about the middle of 
the second century A.D., and in this he is probably right; but sculpture of 
‘extraordinary freshness’ in the middle of the second century is extraordinary 
indeed for those who are familiar with late Greco-Roman work. But 
Stephani’s whole account both of the formal and spiritual character of the 
work is very questionable. As regards the mere forms the head reminds us 
rather of the period of the Laocoon than of the Parthenon. It lacks one 
essential characteristic of the Parthenon heads, the great breadth of cheek and 
depth of head: what a part this feature plays in the spiritual expression of 
the religious sculpture of that age we can gather from the forms of the deities 
on the Parthenon, or on the Eleusis relief, or from the Melian head of Zeus 
or Asclepios. 

In the head of the Hermitage the height of the forehead is much more 
noticeable than the breadth of the cheek. Again, the eyebrows are very pro- 
truding and swollen, and the eye-sockets very deep. Now though there is 
much reason in Stephani’s claim that a certain emphatic treatment of eyebrow 
and a corresponding depth of eye-socket must have been seen in the head of 
the Pheidian Zeus, and a deep eye-socket is not necessarily a mark of late 
work, for it is seen in the head of Zeus on the Bologna relief of Zeus and 
Hebe,—yet the rendering here belongs to a more disturbed and restless style. 
The second generation after Pheidias, Scopas and his contemporaries, striving 
to give a more pathetic expression of the mental affection or excitement, and 
to diversify the features with the moving play of light and shade, made an 
advance in the treatment of forms, and the deepened eye-socket and swollen 
forehead express the change in the idea. In the later Alexandrine sculpture, 
especially the Pergamene, we find often the excess of this use of forms, and a 
caricature of it in many Greco-Roman works that wish to give the impression 
of fear, anguish, or excitement. It is more probably this tradition rather than 
the direct impression of the great original that appears in the Hermitage 
head. And the expression seems to me to be in conflict rather than in accord 
with the ancient record. Is this the face of the god eipyyixds xal ravtayod 
mpaos? Instead of the ‘Milde’ and ‘Huld’ which Stephani discerns in 
it, I can only see—as one can see in many Greco-Roman heads of Zeus—a 
false expression of restless, over-anxious thought. I can believe it to be 
only remotely influenced, as many other works have been, by the Pheidian 
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A curious genre group deserves mention—of Pan and a youthful Faun 
who sits on a rock supporting his weight with both hands and throwing back 
his head with an expression of pain, while Pan is extracting a thorn from his 
foot: probably a motive of Alexandrine sculpture, which appears also on a 
relief in Museo Pio-Clementino 24.1 

Not far from the colossal Heracles mentioned above is a small fragment 
of some interest, showing the heads and necks of two horses which are biting 
a prostrate man, whose torso and upper thighs are seen. It may refer to the 
myth of Glaucos and Abderos.? 

Lastly, the representations of two sarcophagi and one relief work may be 
noticed, which so far as J can find have not yet been published. 

On the upper field of the front side of the one sarcophagus is seen an assem- 
blage of some of the gods—Zeus, Hera and Athene being in the centre; at 
their right three maidenly figures not easy to name ; then Helios rising in his 
chariot over a bearded recumbent figure who is probably a personification of a 
mountain ; at their left is the corresponding figure of night descending in her 
car. Young Loves are hovering above both chariots. Beiow is a marriage 
scene and offering, the bridegroom and the bride standing by a fire which is 
kindled on a tripod, and into which he pours a libation. Between them is 
Peitho (?), behind him a Victory with a palm-branch ; after her a figure leading 
a bull, then maidens with torches and bridal caskets. 

The slaughter of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra appears as two scenes on the 
other sarcophagus, whichis not mentioned among Overbeck’s enumeration of the 
Orestes representations in the Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke, or in Robert’s 
Bild und Lied, though it is closely akin to another representation of the same 
subject on a sarcophagus mentioned p. 185, note 34,5 of the latter book. 
Orestes is pressing his foot against Aegisthus’s knee, and is dragging down his 
head. Behind him is Electra with a weapon: on the other side of him 
Clytemnestra (?) is hurling a stool. Following close at the right of the scene 
is the death of Clytemnestra at her son’s hands. A youth is hurling a pitcher 
at him from behind, perhaps one of the sons of Palamedes, e.g. Oiax, as in 
Euripides’s play. Near Orestes is a female figure that may be a Fury: at the 
extreme right, showing the divine mission of Orestes and his future pilgrimage, 
is Hermes with winged cap and kerykeion, 


L. R. FARNELL. 








1 Clarac, Pl. 276, No. 1742. Bilderchroniken, 8. 36. 
2 Vide Philostratus, Imag. ii.; O. Jahn, 3 Published MV. d. J. taf. XV. 
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COUNTRIES AND CITIES IN ANCIENT ART. 


[PLATE V.] 


CITIES -‘may be regarded in two lights. Firstly, they may be considered 
as collections of houses, with public buildings, market-places, and walls; as 
features of the natural landscape; as definite localities, with form, arrange- 
ment, and parts. Secondly, they may be regarded as bodies politic; as 
masses of inhabitants rather than groups of buildings; as personal rather 
than local. And it is obvious that by far the greatest interest attaches to 
them in the second aspect. In the first, however beautiful, they are but 
material, outward and visible; in the second they are living, spiritual, and 
immortal, with beliefs and customs, with heart and conscience. It-is the 
people who make their city in its physical aspect, and it is only interesting 
as incorporating their history, and representing their character. 

This is of course true always and everywhere. But no nation has been 
more fully alive to the truth than the Greeks. Among them the city was 
more homogeneous, more fully organized, more unified than among us, was 
more of a person and less of a place. If we further consider how strongly 
Greek art tended to avoid natural scenes of any complication, and to clothe 
all kinds of powers and abstractions in human form, we shall see how natural 
it is that the national painting and sculpture of the Hellenic race are scarcely 
ever occupied in bringing before us the external view of cities, but devote 
their energies to the portrayal of bodies politic in their human and moral 
aspects with the best resources at their disposal. 

The arts which preceded that of Greece, those of Egypt and Assyria, 
frequently depict cities in as naturalistic a manner as was possible in the 
undeveloped state of art. Indeed the sieges of cities, with all their exciting 
passages, are a subject specially affected in Oriental art from very early 
times; and the authors of the wall-paintings of Egypt and Assyria spend all 
the resources at their disposal in bringing before us the exact details of 
attack and defence of city walls, of assault and repulse, storm and plunder. 
Even to the semi-Greek art of Lycia such subjects were attractive. On the 
monument of Pericles from Xanthus we find the incidents of the attack and 
defence of a city portrayed with all the resources of Greek art of the best 
period. The walls and towers and buildings of the besieged city are rendered 
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as exactly as the artist could render them. Such material representations 
of cities are of course common on Roman arches and pillars. Nor are they 
quite unknown to the best art of Greece. Pausanias in describing the 
painting of the Iliupersis at Delphi by Polygnotus writes of it!: yéypamrac 
8& Kal ’Exrevds yupvos xataBddrrov és &ados Tav Tpwwyr TO Teiyos: avéyet 
Sé brép adto % Kehady Tod immov povn Tov Sovpeiov. But in this great 
painting the walls of Troy seem but an episode, they are brought in not as 
the main features of the scene, but that their destruction may add a touch of 
pathos to the picture. Similarly the walls of Troy are depicted on a red-figured 
kylix,? but only as a background to the true subject of the vase, the flight of 
Hector before Achilles. 

But naturalistic representations of cities as places, though not unknown 
to good Greek art, are but little in accordance with its instincts. As we 
approach the culminating point of Greek art, it centres more and more in the 
representation of human beings. The tendency to represent every force of 
nature and every material scene in human guise grows stronger and stronger. 
And we can easily understand that cities regarded in their higher and more 
human aspect lent themselves very naturally to this tendency. It is scarcely 
a metaphor to speak of a city as a personality, and to ascribe to it in its 
corporate capacity the qualities which appear in its history and make it a 
factor in politics or commerce or religion. 

The text on which the present paper is a commentary is a group of 
four silver statuettes of the greatest cities of the Roman world, Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch (Pl. V.), which were found at 
Rome in 17933 and now are among the treasures of the. British Museum. 
But it seems best, instead of describing at this point these interesting 
statuettes, to leave them until we naturally come to them, following an 
historical order, in the last pages of the present paper. 

Countries and cities (countries as the abodes of races of men, and cities 
as the abodes of bodies of citizens) are represented in four ways in the art 
of the Greeks and Romans. I will first enumerate these ways, and then 
examine in succession the instances of each offered us in works of ancient 
art. Afterwards I will quickly run over the representations in historical 
order, to show the order of their development and to exhibit the light which 
they throw on the history of art. The four methods of representation are 
these : — 


I. By the guardian deity. 
II. By eponymous hero or founder. 
III. By allegorical figure. 
IV. By a Tyche or Fortuna. 





1 Paus. x. 26, 2. 3 Visconti, Una antica supelletile dc. Pls. 
2 Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iii. pl. 203. xix., xx. : D’Agincourt, Scultwra, PI. ix. 
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First then come representations of cities and countries by the persons of 
their guardian deities. It may perhaps be thought that this is no true case 
of personification ; that the guardian deity of a city stands rather in the place 
of a personification of it, and shows that the Greeks usually avoided such 
personifications. To which the reply is that the guardian deities of cities 
are in Greek belief so closely united to the communities over which they 
preside that it is almost impossible to distinguish one from the other, and in 
fact that often one passes into the other. 

The first set of monuments which comes before us for consideration is 
the Athenian reliefs published by Schéne.t These are small reliefs in marble 
placed at the head of various decrees of the people, to which decrees they 
form an illustration or a sort of frontispiece. They may be compared with 
the Athenian sepulchral reliefs alike as to period and as to style. A few of 
them belong to the fifth century, the most to the fourth and third. As works 
of art they are by no means impressive ; their scale is small and they are not 
the work of great masters. In fact Schéne points out the curious fact that 
they were not charged for by the workmen who executed them. We have 
plenty of records of sums voted by the Athenians for engraving treaties and 
decrees on stelae, sums of ten, twenty, even thirty drachms, according to the 
length of the decree; but no word is in any case said as to payment for 
a relief to accompany it. But whatever was done at Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries partakes of the wonderful skill and taste so rife there at the 
period. These decorated reliefs are well composed, and executed with dignity 
and sobriety. And besides being pleasing they give us useful information ; 
they furnish the archaeologist with valuable materials for interpreting some 
of the feelings of the Athenians of the day. 

On Schéne’s seventh plate is a relief (No. 48) which contains two 
figures. One is clearly Athene, the virgin-goddess of Athens, She gives her 
hand to a small and stiff archaic figure who wears a modius, and over whose 
head is the inscription PTAPOENO€. Below the relief is an inscription 
which seems to have recorded the conclusion of a treaty between Athens and 
Neapolis, or Neopolis, which had sent to the metropolis two envoys, 
Demosthenes and Dioscurides. The date of the inscription is fixed to the 
year B.C. 356. It is evident from the analogy of this whole class of reliefs 
that Athene here stands for the city of Athens and that the goddess Parthenos 
appears as representative of Neapolis, whichever Neapolis it be. Artemis 
had a cultus as Parthenos in Chersonesus Taurica, as well as in the islands of 
Leros and Patmos; and it was on the coasts of the Aegean Sea that Athens 
at the time of the second Athenian maritime league had most influence. 
Looking in this direction Schone lights on Neapolis on the Macedonian coast, 





1 Griechische Reliefs. 
H.S.—VOL. IX. E 
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which was a colony of Athens, and which the Athenians would be just then 
thinking of protecting against the ambitious designs of Philip. And it turns 
out that there is at Berlin a coin of the Macedonian Neapolis, having on one 
side a female figure wearing a modius and not unlike the figure of our relief. 
It therefore seems certain that this city among all those called Neapolis is 
the one intended on our relief. The unimportance of the town is gently 
indicated by the small stature of its protecting deity in comparison with 
Athene. 

It is noteworthy at first sight that while Athene is represented by the 
sculptor in the best way he could, though he probably had in his mind the 
colossus of Pheidias, yet Parthenos is represented as an archaic statue; not 
the goddess is portrayed, but the image of her which was worshipped at 
Neapolis. This is a rare instance, but the reason is obvious. The goddess 
Parthenos was purely local; probably she did not exist in poetic legend, and 
was not portrayed in other or later statues. She could not be thought of 
apart from the particular statue of her cultus, and if the sculptor had tried to 
modernize or improve her he would have made her unrecognizable. In fact 
in the case of all these deities of non-Hellenic origin there was no way of 
improving or adapting the artistic type, which was stereotyped by the 
cultus-statue ; unless indeed they could be identified with personages of the 
Greek Pantheon, and so brought into the stream.of Greek artistic progress. 
The many-breasted goddess of Ephesus could only gain a more satisfactory 
artistic form by being identified with the Greek Artemis; and Sarapis could 
only become a fit subject for the Hellenic sculptor when he was recognized 
as a form of Zeus. 

Relief No. 52 belongs to the fourth century. It heads a decree in 
honour of one Sotimus of Heracleia. The relief represents Sotimus being 
brought into the presence of the seated goddess of Athens by the guardian 
deity of Heracleia, Heracles himself. Only the feet and club of Heracles 
are visible; but he too is represented like Athene in the style of 
contemporary art. 

One more relief (No. 54), which is detached from its inscription, 
represents an alliance between Athene and a draped goddess who wears 
a small stephane and holds a long sceptre. She would seem to be Hera, 
and to present in bodily form either Samos, or perhaps Argos, her chief 
seat in Hellas. 

There is at Palermo another Athenian relief, of the same class but an 
interesting variety.’ It is at the head of a very important document 
recording the alliance of B.c. 362 between Athens and several of the 
Peloponnesian states, the Arcadians, the Achaeans, and the people of Elis 
and Phlius, the alliance which led up to the battle of Mantineia and the 
death of Epaminondas. The deities who are in the inscription invoked as 
protectors of the alliance are Zeus Olympius, Athene Polias, Demeter and 








1 Athenaion v 101, Kumanudes, Engraved Bull. Cor. Hell. ii. Pl. xi.: ef. Hicks, Histor. 
Inscr. No. 94. 
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Cora, the twelve gods and the Severe Goddesses—Xeyvai. On the right of the 
relief is Zeus seated, headless but identified by the symbol of the thunderbolt ; 
over against him is a standing headless goddess clad in chiton and diplois, 
bearing a sceptre; and further to left Athene, part of whose head remains. 
Here the Olympian statue of Zeus seems to represent not only the Eleians 
but also the Arcadians, and in fact all Peloponnesus. The figure of Athene 
stands for Athens; but what can be the meaning of the third figure, the 
goddess holding a sceptre? Kohler! suggests that she may be an impersona- 
tion of Peloponnesus. This is possible, but it seems more likely that the 
person intended is she who is combined in the oath with Zeus and Athene, 
Demeter, the goddess of Eleusis, who stands beside Athene with strong 
religious meaning, to offer a further guarantee of the good faith of the 
Athenian republic. 

The character and meaning of these reliefs may best be elucidated 
by the comparison of a series of monuments of a considerably later date, 
indeed of Roman age, but of a not dissimilar character, the so-called alliance- 
coins issued by several great cities of Asia Minor in imperial times. They 
reach us especially from Ephesus and Smyrna and Miletus, the great Ionian 
cities of the Asiatic coast; and in spite of their late date they are full of the 
spirit of Greek art and religion. They too record alliances, but not such as 
could leave a trace in history; for the pax Romana only allowed religious 
and commercial conventions between the subject cities, and not any real 
political alliances. 

The first set of coins? which we shall examine records an alliance of the 
reign of Commodus between Athens and Smyrna. This alliance is celebrated 
by three distinct coin-types. In all, Athens is represented as of old by her 
guardian deity Athene ; but Smyrna, as not entirely given to any one cultus, 
is represented in three distinct ways ;—first, by a winged Nemesis who holds 
in her hand a noose while a wheel is at her feet ; second, by Cybele or Mater 
Sipylene who is seated on a throne, with the Phrygian tympanum under her 
arm; third, by Zeus Nicephorus who is also seated in state. And these same 
three deities occur one by one in conjunction with Asclepius on coins which 
record au alliance between Smyrna and Pergamon, and one by one in 
conjunction with the Zeus of Laodiceia on coins commemorating an alliance 
with Laodiceia. For Pergamon and Laodiceia were respectively devoted to 
the worship of Asclepius and Zeus as much as Athens to that of Athene. 

Turning next to a group of coins of the same period which record the 
alliances of Ephesus we find, just as we should expect to find, the city of 
Ephesus in these records represented by Artemis. On two alliance-coins of 
Ephesus and Miletus, Ephesus is in both cases represented by the duzerés 
ayaApa, the image which fell from heaven, or rather the origin of which was 
lost in the mists of time. Miletus is in one case represented by the archaic 
statue of Apollo which stood in the Didymaeum, the celebrated work of 





1 Mittheil. d. deut. Inst. in Athen, i. 197. found described in Mionnet, under the cities 
2 These coins and those which follow will be where they were struck. 
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Canachus; on the other occasion by'a more ordinary type of Apollo playing on 
his lyre. Ephesus and Laodiceia on an alliance-coin are represented each by an 
image of their deities. In the coins recording an alliance of Ephesus and 
Alexandria in the time of Gordianus Pius we have greater variety. On one 
specimen we find the archaic figure of the Ephesian Artemis placed between 
Sarapis and Isis, the consort whom Sarapis stole from Osiris. On a second, 
we see Sarapis enthroned holding in his hand a small simulacrum of Artemis 
Ephesia. On a third we have Sarapis in his customary attitude, with hand 
raised, and Artemis of the Hellenic type standing with bow and arrow. On 
a fourth are two heads jugate, of Sarapis and of Artemis who is identified by 
the symbol of a torch. 

We might cite many more coins of this class, but enough have been 
mentioned to establish its general character. It is not a little interesting to 
observe that in idea there is scarcely any difference between Athenian reliefs 
of the fourth century before our aera, and reliefs from Ionia of the second and 
third centuries after our aera. Of course the character of the alliances 
commemorated in the two cases was different. In the one case they were 
weighty political contracts with a bearing on history; in the other mere 
conventions for agonistic, religious, or commercial purposes.! But at the later 
as at the earlier period, the city was deemed to be most fitly represented by 
the guardian deity who was its protector. And we find in the later class of 
monuments precisely the same fluctuation between deity and statue which 
we noted in the earlier. In the early Athenian reliefs we found Athene and 
Heracles represented not by any archaic simulacrum but by an impersonation 
in the style of contemporary art ; but on the other hand the city of Neapolis 
was represented by the very image of the local goddess Parthenos, an 
archaic figure far below the powers of contemporary art. The same thing 
holds in the alliance-coins, in which Miletus is represented sometimes by an 
archaic statue of Apollo and sometimes by a type of developed art, and 
Ephesus as well by the running huntress Artemis as by the rude oriental 
simulacrum. But of course in execution the earlier series of reliefs is far 
superior ; and it is superior in the way in which the two divinities represented 
are (usually) united into a single group; whereas on the coins we have 
usually merely two detached figures side by side. Placing the image of one 
of the deities in the hand of the other seems but a clumsy attempt to unite 
the two into a single group. The idea of the jugate heads is far more 
ingenious and successful; but it is one which does not belong to early art. 

It is unnecessary at any length to show how natural it was for Greeks, 
whether in early or late times, to put forward in art the guardian deity of a 
city as its representative. That deity really admirably embodied the higher 
personality of the state. When colonies set forth from a Greek city they 
bore with them a copy of the image of the chief deity of the metropolis,’ 
and by worshipping it kept ever fresh the tradition of their origin. When 





1 Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. xxvii. colony of Perinthus. See Gardner’s Samos, PI. 
2 A good instance on the coins of the Samian vv. 14. 
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one city conquered another it bore off to its own temples the image of the 
presiding deity of the vanquished city, and by so doing imagined that it 
incorporated that city with itself. Thus the Argives carried off to their own 
Heraeum the statue of Hera from Tiryns, when they had conquered the 
people of Tiryns, and from that moment Tiryns ceased to be. Thus 
Antiphemus, founder of Gela, after destroying Omphace,? a Sicanian town, 
carried off to Gela the Daedalian statue of their god; and thus the Cyzicenes 
wrested from the conquered people of Proconnesus their statue of Mater 
Dindymene, In the same way Zeus Homagyrius represented the personality 
of the race of the Achaeans, Zeus Dodonaeus that of the Epirotes, Apollo 
that of the Delians. 


II. 


The second mode in which the Greeks embodied country and city was in 
the person of eponymus hero, or founder—«réorns. This method also is 
thoroughly consistent with what we know of Greek belief and Greek art. 
The Greeks almost always had in their cities temples dedicated to the 
founder; if they could they placed his bones underneath their market-place. 
They looked for his aid in war, especially in case of an invasion; and he came, 
as the hero Echetlus appeared to defend with his plough-share the Athenian 
army at Marathon. If they knew the historical origin of their city they 
raised the historical founder to the rank of a hero or demi-god. If they 
iad no historical founder, sometimes even if they had, they imagined an 
eponymous hero for their city who was simply the people in person and in 
venerating whom the citizens exalted themselves. The hero thus exalted or 
thus invented became the spiritual ancestor of each inhabitant; as related to 
him all alike, they were also related one to the other, and no figure 
so well as his could represent the city in its dealings with foreign 
states, or with strangers whom the city wished to honour with crowns or 
immunities or proedriae. 

It is difficult to draw any line between the cases of embodiment of a city 
in the person of the founder and mere allegorical renderings; for when a 
Greek artist wished to form a concrete image of any city, he naturally thought 
at once of the hero or heroine, usually of the same name, who was regarded 
as its actual or virtual founder ; he at all events gave to his artistic creation 
the attributes most suited to such founder. When we find a statue of Cyrene 
it is really impossible to say whether it is intended to represent the nymph 
Cyrene or the city Cyrene; probably the sculptor had both in his mind. Yet 
there are some cases—and, with such alone we wiil deal in this section—in 
which a hero or heroine is clearly put forth as the representative in art of a 
city or a district. 

The first instance is again one of the alliance-reliefs published by 





1 Pausanias, ii. 17, 5. 2 Pausanias, viii. 46, 2. 
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Schone! It represents Athene seated, giving her hand to a male figure 
clad in a short chiton who stands before her. Behind him is a dog and some 
rocks, The inscriptions which the relief accompanies record honours voted 
by the people of Athens to those of Methone, a city of the Macedonian 
coast, supposed to be a colony of Eretria in Euboea. The date of the 
relief is soon after B.c. 424, Schéne seems undoubtedly right in recog- 
nizing in the male figure a local hero of the people of Methone. And 
as Plutarch states? that Methone was in ancient days inhabited by a man 
named Methon, an ancestor of Orpheus, we may feel justified in giving the 
name Methon to the figure of our relief. That he is represented as a hunter 
who pursues game on the mountains is not unnatural, for the inner lands of 
Macedon were mountainous and uncultivated and the abode of hunters 
and shepherds. The early date is very noteworthy; the relief is almost 
contemporary with the Parthenon sculptures; and it seems likely that 
we may expect hereafter to find still earlier representations of the 
same class. 

On a coin of Cyzicus of Antoninus Pius, at a period almost six centuries 
later, we find a relief of very similar character. It commemorates an 
alliance between Ephesus and Cyzicus; and comprizes two male figures 
who stand hand in hand, and are proved by the inscriptions behind them 
to stand for Ephesus and Cyzicus. We have record of a hero named 
Ephesus who is said to have been a son of Cayster and to have aided 
Croesus in building the archaic temple of Artemis; and we hear of a hero 
named Cyzicus who in the time of the Argonauts was ruler of a district of 
the Propontis and was slain by accident by them in a night-alarm, And 
that these heroes are intended to be represented in the coin-type rather 
than impersonations of the cities of the same name seems certain, for in 
the age of the Antonines, as will appear later, cities in Asia Minor were, 
when personified, represented by female figures, usually wearing turreted 
crowns. They would scarcely take the forms of young hunters. Yet though 
Ephesus and Cyzicus are heroes and not cities, each stands for and represents 
the personality of the city he founded. On another coin which records an 
alliance between Ephesus and Pergamon, Ephesus is represented similarly by 
its eponymous hero, who carries in his hand the statue of the Ephesian 
Artemis, for which according to the legend he found a resting-place. 

But perhaps the best of all instances in which a founder is set forth as 
a complete embodiment of the personality of a city is to be found at Taren- 
tum, Early in the fifth century the Tarentines dedicated at Delphi statues, 
by Onatas, of Taras and Phalanthus, the one the mythical and eponymous, 
the other the historical founder of the city. And throughout the long series of 
the splendid coins of Tarentum, from the time of Onatas onwards, these two 
heroes, more especially Taras, represent in the most complete and lively 
manner all the activities and successes of the Tarentines. The Tarentine 
cavalry was excellent, so their heroes appear constantly on horseback 
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performing military evolutions and crowned for success in the games. The 
Tarentine wine was good, so Taras on the coins bears a bunch of grapes 
or carries a thyrsus. The Tarentines were skilful fishers, so Taras as he 
rides on his dolphin’s back spears the fish of the sea through which he 
passes. Tarentum was a city of shipping and of cavalry; so on one side 
of her coins Taras rides his dolphin, on the other Phalanthus mounts his 
steed, repeating age after age the exploits by which they were supposed 
to have won fame, and furnishing a constant model to the ambitious 
youth of Tarentum. 

Cities are sometimes embodied also in the person of the mother of their 
founder, some local nymph who has been the object of a passion of Zeus, or 
Poseidon, or Apollo, and has become the foundress of a race, and mother of 
an eponymous hero. We may mention one or two of these in passing, though 
they are not for our present purpose important. For mostly they appear only 
in connexion with the deity who was their lover, and lose their local and 
distinctive character. 

One of the most celebrated of the amours of Zeus was that carried on 
with the nymph Aegina, daughter of Asopus, who became mother of Aeacus 
and the local nymph of the island which bore her name, In the best illustra- 
tion of this episode on a vase,' Zeus appears taking Aegina from the midst of 
her sisters, laying a hand on her and barring her flight with his sceptre: her 
sisters fly in terror to their father Asopus. The whole scene forcibly reminds 
us of many vase-paintings representing the seizure of Thetis by Peleus; and 
the Naiad daughters of the river are not to be distinguished from the Nereid 
sisters of Thetis. The subject of this vase is precisely like that of a votive 
group, dedicated by Phliasians at Olympia, of uncertain period *—‘ Nemea is 
the first of the daughters, next Aegina, on whom Zeus is laying hands, then 
Harpina, then Corcyra, then Thebe, and last Asopus. In a variant form of 
the legend, Zeus is said, in the form of an eagle, to have carried off Aegina, 
and late works of art adopt that view; but our vase adheres to the more 
artistic and nobler tradition. 

It is remarkable that all these nymph-daughters of Asopus bear the 
names of celebrated cities, with which legend connected them as foundresses. 
Some writers have supposed that Corcyra, Harpina, Thebe, and the other 
cities were all founded from the banks of the Asopus, and that the legends 
thus arose. But history will not bear out this view. The fact is that there 
were several rivers called Asopus in Greece, one in Boeotia, one in Argolis, one 
in Aegina. Thebe must have been the daughter of the Boeotian Asopus ; 
and the other eponymous nymphs the daughters of the various Asopi in 
various neighbourhoods. But the general fact remains interesting. It is 
almost always the daughter of a river who gives her name to cities, as the 
spring with which she is ultimately identified made the city inhabitable. 

There are many other local nymphs who are associated with Poseidon. 


1 Mus, Gregor. ii. 20: Overbeck, Kunstmyth. pl. vi. 1. ® Paus. v. 22, 6. 
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Beroe appears on coins of Berytus; and seems to have been, like Amymone, 
surprised while drawing water.1 Salamis was by Poseidon mother of 
Cychreus, autochthonous hero of Salamis. On a Brygos vase? we find a 
nymph pursued by Poseidon who seems to be determined as Salamis by the 
picture of the inside of the same vase, which represents the snake slain by 
Cychreus, and the picture of the other side, which represents Cychreus as 
attendant on Demeter. Almost all these local or foundress nymphs seem 
when traced to their source to be the daughters of rivers, and to belong to 
the class of naiads, 

In one part of the Greek world, in the neighbourhood of Mount Sipylus on 
the Ionian coast, the foundress-nymphs bore a peculiar character, appearing as 
Amazons. Smyrna appears on coins of her city in Amazonian dress, turreted, 
with bipennis over her shoulder and a prow at her feet; sometimes also 
bearing a sceptre ; Cyme holds on coins a dolphin and trident ; each foundress 
thus adopting attributes from the city she founded. But all are alike 
reflections of the great deity of Sipylus, the Phrygian Cybele. In one 
instance we have Smyrna seated on a throne exactly in the attitude of 
Cybele, only clad in short Amazonian dress and having under her arm a 
lunated shield in place of the usual tympanum. 

It may perhaps arouse surprise that I speak of these Amazonian 
foundresses in the same connection in which I speak of the daughters of 
Asopus and other river nymphs like Salamis and Beroe. But I think the 
distinction between the two classes of foundresses rather apparent than real. 
Jyme for example, one of the Amazonian foundresses, is spoken of as a nymph 
who was connected with Poseidon, and as such she is supposed to appear in 
unwarlike guise on one or two ancient monuments. The two perfectly 
similar cults, that of Hera at Samos and that of Artemis at Ephesus, were 
founded the one by nymphs the other by Amazons. The Amazons, in con- 
nection with the Ionian cities at least, were in fact mere nymphs of Sipylus and 
were represented as armed merely in virtue of ancient religious traditions 
of the district. 

These Amazonian foundresses of cities often embody upon coins the 
cities which owed to them their origin. Amazons were said to have built 
many of the cities of the Ionian coast, and Smyrna, Ephesus, Teos, 
Magnesia, Myrina, and Cyme, all claimed to have been founded by 
Amazonian chiefs of the same name with themselves. We have an 
alliance-coin of Ephesus and Smyrna of which the type represents two 
Amazons armed and wearing turreted crowns grasping one another’s 
hands. In the case of other alliance-coins, nearly or quite all the 
cities above-named are represented by Amazonian foundresses wearing the 
same turreted crowns, as to which there will be something to say when 
we reach the subject of civic Tychae or Fortunae. But at each city the 
foundress has a distinct and individual character. At Smyrna she sometimes 
holds a long sceptre and a bipennis, sometimes a Victory and a bipennis ; some- 





1 Overbeck, Kunstmyth. Poseidon, pl. vi. 30. * Ann. d. Inst. 1850, pl. G. 
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times she is seated in the attitude of Cybele; and often there is at her feet a 
prow, whereby is indicated the naval prowess of the Smyrnaeans. At Teos, 
a city renowned for vines, the Amazonian eponymous heroine carries a 
thyrsus in place of the usual bipennis. At Cyme she holds a dolphin, a 
somewhat inappropriate attribute. But in all cases these Amazons represent 
the personality of the cities named after them and replace them in art. 


III. 


It is sometimes said that allegorical figures do not belong to early and 
good Greek art, but are introduced into art late and by Roman influence. 
This however is quite erroneous. There is no period of Greek art in which 
we do not find a considerable admixture of figurative and allegorical per- 
sonages. And indeed such are especially common in very early times, On 
the chest of Cypselus, dating from the seventh century, we have many 
instances. Night for instance appears bearing two boys, one white and one 
black, both with distorted feet, who are Death and Sleep respectively. Justice 
as a beautiful woman scourges Injustice who appears as an ugly one. Eris 
interferes in the combat of Achilles and Memnon, aiocyiory 76 eiSos éorxvia, 
and Ker with teeth like a wild beast and claws for nails stands near 
Polynices, In the period of developed art figures of this class become rarer ; 
but they are never wanting. On one of the Attic reliefs published by 
Schéne? we have a figure of Eutaxia. Euphranor made a statue of Arete, 
and Agoracritus one of Nemesis, while the Kairos of Lysippus appears, if we 
may consider recently published reliefs with the subject of Kairos to fairly 
represent it, to have been even of an extravagantly allegorical character. 
When we pass the age of Alexander, these symbolical figures become more 
frequent. In the celebrated Pomp of Ptolemy II. of Egypt*® we have figures 
of Eniautos and of Penteteris, and the four Seasons bearing their proper 
fruits. And in the Pomp of Antiochus IV.’ we hear of a series of statues of 
Night, Day, Earth, Heaven, Morning, and Noon. On the coins of Alexandria 
we have an extraordinary number of fanciful figures, Euthenia (Felicitas), 
Keleusmos (Sign of attack), and so forth; indeed one may suspect that it was 
not the Greeks who borrowed from the Romans in this matter, but the 
Romans from the Greeks, more particularly the Greeks of Alexandria, whose 
shadowy philosophical tendencies set up a host of imaginary personalities, 
virtues and vices, habits and actions, and clothed them in artistic form. 

Of course there are differences in character between late and early 
allegorical figures ; or rather between the allegorical figures of mature art on 
the one hand and those of early and late art on the other. In the best period 
allegorical figures are marked by dignity and simplicity, and the emblems are 
fused with and incorporated into the figure itself. In early times the skill 
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to accomplish this was wanting ; and late art rejoiced in multiplying external 
and easily intelligible symbols. 

These general remarks will become, I hope, more intelligible in the 
course of our examination of one class of allegorical figures ;—the impersona- 
tions in art of countries and of cities. 

In forming out of cities imaginary personalities, as in so many other 
matters, the Egyptians showed the way to the Greeks. In Egypt cities and 
districts are usually represented by their deity. But in a celebrated painting 
of the time of Rameses II. are a set of male deities each of them followed 
by a female deity.1 The forms are of course conventional, but the hiero- 
glyphic text accompanying explains that each of the male figures represents 
a branch of the Nile, each of the females a district or city on its banks. At 
a later period these pairs become curiously amalgamated ; and we find in a 
temple at Abydos in wall-sculptures of the time of Rameses III. several 
series of androgynous figures bearing on their head each the hieroglyphic 
cartouche of a nome or a city of Egypt, which seem to be considered 
partly as places and partly as aspects of the Nile. But more pleasing 
representations are not unknown; nomes and cities? alike appear as 
female forms, holding in one hand the Egyptian sign of life, in the 
other a sceptre made of lotus-stalk, and bearing on their heads the hiero- 
glyphic sign of the city or nome which they represent, Thebes, Tentyra, &c. 
Most of these monuments are of Ptolemaic and Roman times; but that the 
idea was not first invented at so late an epoch is proved by the fact that, on a 
monument of Shishak, we find standing beside the king an impersonation in 
female form of the Theban nome®: on her head is the symbol of cultivated 
lands, she is armed with bow, arrow, and mace. 

In Greek poetry countries and cities take on themselves more and more 
of human personality as time goes on. In the Delian hymn to Apollo, though 
the island is said to speak and to smile, yet it is spoken of as a place rather 
than as a person. But when Atossa in the Persae* speaks of two women as 
appearing to her in a dream, clad the one in Persian the other in Dorian 
dress, these ladies are certainly allegorical personifications of the peoples of 
Asia and Hellas respectively. Still more human and concrete is Hellas in 
Euripides’s Helena,’ crying out and tearing her flesh in wild passion. And in 
the plastic and pictorial arts of Greece we may discover a similar progress in 
personification from the vague to the definite and from the abstract to the 
concrete. 

In the earlier period of Greek art our materials for tracing the history of 
these civic impersonations cannot be said to be abundant, but they exist. 
Perhaps the earliest of such impersonations is that spoken of in Aristotle’s 
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description of the robe of Alcimenes of Sybaris.1 As Sybaris was destroyed 
soon after the middle of the sixth century, this robe must belong to a time 
before that; and the description itself indicates a very early period of Greek 
art. On the robe were embroidered lines of animals, just such lines probably 
as are usual on early Rhodian and Corinthian vases, together with figures 
of Zeus, Hera, Themis, Athene, Apollo and Aphrodite; and at each side 
Alcimenes himself was represented as well as the city of Sybaris in person. 
But of the details of the personification of the city we have no account. 

An early work of the class was the statue of Salamis made by the Greeks 
out of the acroteria of Persian ships—.a statue of bronze twelve cubits high, 
dedicated by the Greeks at Delphi in memory of the great battle of Salamis 
and the repulse of the Persians. The date of this would be about B.c. 478. 
Herodotus? does not describe the statue further than by saying that it held 
in its hand an acroterium. This is the regular symbol of naval victory, which 
we find often in the hands of Nike, on early coins of Camarina for instance 
and therefore it well beseemed Salamis, especially considering whereof the 
statue was composed. This statue was the sculptural hymn of victory over 
the Persians, and its form was copied by the painter Panaenus, the contem- 
porary of Pheidias, in his paintings on the barrier of the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia. The group painted by Panaenus consisted of Hellas and Salamis 
holding in her hand rév émt rats vavolv dxpais movovpevoy Kocpov. Hellas 
was probably placing a wreath on the head of Salamis, an action very common 
in works of this class. 

Beside these instances quoted from literature we may set a few gathered 
from extant monuments of the fifth century B.c. The chief source of them is 
the Athenian reliefs of the class already mentioned which are collected in the 
work of Schéne. On them we find cities not only embodied in the persons of 
their guardian deities, but also sometimes in allegorical figures, who however 
usually borrow some of the attributes of the wododyou Beol. 

The earliest and most important of these reliefs is not in Schéne’s work, 
but is published by Michaelis in the Archacologische Zeitung? It is unfor- 
tunately fragmentary ; all that remains is part of a somewhat archaic female 
figure standing to the right with arms outstretched, on her head a lofty crown 
or polos. The date, as indicated by a few letters of the inscription which 
remain, is the middle of the fifth century B.c. We should naturally have 
supposed the lady to be a deity, probably Demeter, but for the inscription 
which is inserted beside her for the express purpose of preventing this mistake, 
and which consists of the letters ME<<[ . Michaelis can scarcely be wrong 
in supposing that she is in fact an allegorical impersonation of the city of the 
Messenians, with whom the Athenians had about the middle of the fifth 
century close relations. This impersonation is the more remarkable because 
after B.C. 454 the Messenians were wanderers, and their city in the power of 
Sparta. So it is the people rather than the city who is embodied in the lady 
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of the relief. Her likeness to Demeter may arise from the fact that Demeter 
was, as we know from Messenian coins, regarded as the representative deity 
of the race. 

A relief on Schéne’s seventh plate (No. 49) is at the head of a decree 
passed by the Athenians in B.C. 393, in honour of the cruel tyrant Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and his brothers Leptines and Thearides, In it Athene again 
appears, accompanied by her serpent, giving her hand to a draped female 
figure who holds a long torch. Athene is of course Athens, but who is the 
other? Schéne supposes her to be an allegorical representation of Sikelia. 
And this interpretation is by no means unlikely. The head of Sikelia, with 
her name, appears on bronze coins of Sicily of the period of Timoleon.) And 
as Demeter and Persephone were the chief deities of Sicily, it is not unnatural 
that the impersonation of the island should hold a torch. Of such transfer- 
ence of an attribute from a zrododyos or yaijoxos Ged to the land which 
she protects we shall find several instances hereafter. Nevertheless some’ 
might be inclined to see in the present figure rather Demeter as the re- 
presentative of Sicily than an impersonation of the country, and though the 
question cannot be settled because only the lower part of the figure is visible, 
this is certainly a not unreasonable hypothesis. 

Relief No. 51 on plate VIII. offers us three figures instead of two. 
Unluckily we can see only the lower parts of these figures, yet enough to 
enable us to discern their import. The decree below is in honour of the 
Samians, praising them, or rather the Atticizing section of them, for some 
signal service performed against the Laconian party. Schéne conjectures the 
date to be B.c. 412, when the Athenian dominion was rudely shaken by the 
calamity at Syracuse, and even Chios revolted, Samos alone remaining a firm 
ally. We have Athene as usual. In front of her is a smaller female figure, 
rising on tiptoe to place a wreath on the head of a draped goddess. Schéne 
suggests that the crowning figure is Boulé, and the crowned figure Samos 
is in female form. But it seems to me more probable that the crowning 
agent either Nike or else Pistis or some other allegorical attendant of 
Athene. 

Another relief* of the class, over a decree of alliance between Athens and 
Corcyra, also has three figures, These are explained by M. Dumont as being 
Athene representing Athens, Demos, and an embodiment of Corcyra. The 
figure taken for Corcyra is a veiled lady in aspect not unlike Hera, and very 
different from the Corcyra whose head appears on coins of the island,? who is 
crowned with ivy and has the aspect of a Dionysiac nymph or maenad. The 
head of Hera occurs conspicuously on early coins of Corcyra,‘ and it is not 
impossible that it is that deity who figures in our relief. 

Somewhat later, as we approach the fourth century, instances become 
more frequent. Aristander of Paros, the supposed father of Scopas, sculptured 
a statue preserved at Amyclae of a woman holding a lyre, and representing 








1 Head, Coinage of Syracuse, p. 37. 3 Br, Mus. Coin Cat. Thessaly to Actolia, p. 
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Sparta. After Alexander we can scarcely imagine Sparta in art otherwise 
than as armed, but there is better taste in this earlier image. Euphranor 
made a colossal group of Arete and Hellas, Hellas, no doubt, receiving a 
wreath from Arete. Cephisodotus, father of Praxiteles, set up at Megalopolis 
a statue of that city, 7 MeydAy mods, immediately after its foundation. As 
Megalopolis was a brand-new city, there could in this case be no question of 
foundress or eponymous heroine; the sculptor must have set himself 
deliberately to incorporate the city, as yet scarcely built, in human form; the 
purely allegorical nature of the image is very clear. In the time of Philip of 
Macedon the people of Byzantium and Perinthus set up, as we learn from the 
De Corona of Demosthenes,! a group representing the Athenian Demos being 
crowned by the cities of Byzantium and Perinthus, each figure sixteen cubits 
high. A part of one of these figures is supposed to have been recently 
discovered, 

One class of places would be especially likely to be embodied by the 
Greeks in art at an early time, and that is the seats of the great games of 
Greece, Olympia, Nemea and the rest. The head of Olympia, with an 
identifying inscription, occurs on coins of Elis. Similarly we hear of painted 
tablets by Aglaophon representing Alcibiades seated in the lap of Nemea, 
and crowned by Olympia and Pythia2 On a_ beautiful red-figured 
kylix® of the potter Hieron we find, at the scene of the outsending 
of Triptolemus, an impersonation of Eleusis, Here she stands behind 
Persephone, in nymph-like form. In her hand is a twig, which seems 
to stand for the sacred grove of Eleusis; with the other hand she raises 
her dress, an attitude common to many goddesses in early days. She is 
veiled, a most unusual thing in a local nymph—a fact which can best be 
explained by considering that the local personification takes her attributes 
from the great local goddess: because Demeter is essentially a veiled goddess, 
her Eleusis is also veiled. Possibly also there may be in the veil an allusion 
to hidden mysteries. We might be tempted, on the analogy of this vase, to 
call the subordinate figure so often present in this scene Eleusis; but Kekule 
remarks that as no nymph Eleusis is mentioned in the old literature, it is not 
likely that she would be introduced save as an exception. And his argument 
is the more interesting to us as it shows that we have here to do with a clear 
and distinct personification of a town, and not with a mere foundress. 

We should however be able to form but a vague idea of the representa- 
tions of places in the good time of Greek art were it not for a very interesting 
bronze mirror discovered at Corinth and published by M. Dumont in the 
Monumenis* of the French Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
This mirror is of an excellent time of art, early in the fourth century. It is 
engraved with a tool by a very skilful hand, the background being gilt and 
the figures silvered. On it are represented two figures—Corinthus, a bearded, 





1 P, 256. 3 Mon. dell’ Inst. ix. 48. Overbeck, K.M. 
2 Athen. xii. 534d. from Satyrus:thesewriters iii. pp. 543, 4, Atlas xv. 22. 
give the impersonations as OAvumas and Mv@ds. 4 For 1873. 
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Zeus-like figure seated to the left, holding a sceptre, and Leucas, a young 
female figure standing behind his throne and placing a wreath on his head. 
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CORINTHUS AND LEUCAS, 


In every way this group is important and admirable. M. Dumont can 
scarcely praise it highly enough from the point of view of art. He calls 
attention to the majestic pose and noble countenance of Corinthus, to the 
way in which the muscles of the body are depicted with perfect truth by a 
few strokes of the tool of which not one is false or superfluous. He remarks 
the beauty of the drapery of Leucas, and the simple and noble manner in 
which the two figures are grouped. A less admirable peculiarity is the 
realism with which the hair on the breast of Corinthus is portrayed. 

But the meaning of the group is even more important than its style of 
execution. To begin with, there can be little doubt that it is a copy or a 
reminiscence of a more important work in sculpture or painting, designed and 
executed at a time when Leucas wished to testify in the usual Hellenic 
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fashion her gratitude to Corinth for favours bestowed on her, perhaps protec- 
tion granted against the jealousy of the neighbouring Corcyra. It would be 
easy to cite from Greek writers a dozen instances of works of sculpture with 
a similar motive. I need however mention but two: the already cited group 
representing the Demos of Athens crowned by Byzantium and Perinthus, and 
a group mentioned by Polybius! in which the Demos of Rhodes was repre- 
sented as crowning that of Syracuse. But the thing for special notice is the 
choice made by the artist who made our group of types for the two cities. We 
do not find here, as so often at Athens during this period, the guardian deities 
of each. The guardian deity of Corinth was notoriously Aphrodite, and that of 
Leucas Artemis, whose archaic statue is the regular type of the Leucadian 
coins. But the figure which here represents Corinth is a mature man, of 
stately and Zeus-like aspect, holding a sceptre. There was an eponymous 
hero of Corinth, Corinthus, said to have been a son of Zeus, and his existence 
in the legend probably gave our artist the idea of expressing the city of 
Corinth by a figure of Zeus-like type. In the same way, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out,? the Demos of Rhegium appears as a Zeus-like figure, also holding 
a sceptre, because Zeus was the civic deity of Messene, one of the mother-cities 
of Rhegium. The city, even when not represented by its deity, borrows to some 
extent the form and attributes of that deity. And by making Corinth like Zeus, 
and Leucas like a youthful goddess, the whole group could look like father 
and daughter, and Leucas could in the expressive language of art be brought 
into tender and filial relation to the mother-city, whom, unlike Corcyra she 
respected and loved. Next take the figure of Leucas. Here again the 
question arises whether we have a goddess, a foundress, or an allegorical 
figure. If a goddess, she must be either Artemis or Aphrodite. There is no 
attribute to indicate either goddess, though it must be confessed that the head 
of our figure strikingly resembles the head of Aphrodite on coins of Leucas. 
But probably the intention is, as in the case of Corinth, to embody the city in 
the person of an eponymous heroine, and then to mould the type of that 
heroine in the form of a goddess of the island. Thus, whether we say that 
our group represents Zeus crowned by Artemis, the hero Corinthus by the 
nymph Leucas, or City by City, we shall in each case express a part of the 
truth. But the absence of attributes, the freedom of grouping, and the 
inscriptions alike tend to show that political rather than religious meaning 
here predominates. 

On Sicilian coins of the time of Timoleon* we find at various places, 
probably Adranum and Alaesa, a head indicated by the inscription round it 
to be intended for Sicilia. This is a beautiful nymph-like head, sometimes 
crowned with myrtle—a charming creation, Timoleon first made the Greeks 
of Sicily feel their common interests and nationality; he made a Hellenic 
Sicily and the idea which the statesman embodied in laws and alliances the 
artist in his turn embodied in outward form. 





1 vy. 88. 2 Types of Greek Coins, p. 101. 
3 Head, Coinage of Syracuse, p. 37. 
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In the period which followed Alexander the Great, allegorical representa- 
tions of cities and countries became far more common. This was but natural. 
The Greeks became intimately acquainted with many new cities and fresh 
regions, and began to see that each had an aspect and character of its own. 
Their art too became wider and of more varied effort, and the spread of 
philosophy made all abstractions and ideas more suited to their minds. And 
in addition to these general causes, there was the particular one that the 
Greek kings wished in their triumphal processions to carry images of districts 
or of cities which they had liberated or which they had enslaved. For even 
in their triumphal processions and their triumphal arches and columns, if the 
truth were known, the Romans would perhaps be found to be little but 
imitators of the Greeks, and their works to differ from those of Hellenistic 
times mainly in their greater formality. 

So in the wonderful procession of Ptolemy II., the description of which 
in Athenaeus! is quite a locus classicus for Hellenistic art, we find many 
representations of places. Corinthus, this time represented in female form, 
and wearing a golden diadema, stood near the statue of Ptolemy himself. 
There was also a statue of Nysa, the description of which is well worth 
citing, for even if we must consider Nysa here rather as a Dionysiac nymph 
than as a place impersonated, yet the description will help us to judge how 
actual cities were depicted. ‘There was, the description runs, ‘a seated 
statue of Nysa eight cubits high, clad in a saffron chiton flaked with gold over 
which was a Laconian himation. And she stood up mechanically, without 
any application of force, and poured out a libation of milk from a golden 
bowl, and then sat down again. And in her left hand she held a thyrsus 
bound with fillets. Her wreath was of ivy leaves formed of gold and grapes 
of precious stones. Also there followed in the pomp figures of all the Greek 
cities of Asia and the islands which were under Persian rule. So again in the 
temple erected by Ptolemy IV. to Homer there were around the statue of 
the poet figures of all the cities which claimed him as their scion. 

Descriptions like these make us feel how infinitesimal is the portion 
which we possess of the great works of ancient art. It is however possible 
to produce a few interesting examples of personifications of places in extant 
works of the age of Alexander. The first is from the very celebrated vase 
called the Darius-vase,? the subject of which is the state and power of Darius 
before he set about the invasion of Greece. In the lowest of the three lines 
which make up the design there is represented the bringing in of tribute, in 
the middle line the King is seated and a Persian noble is standing on a dais 
and making a speech to him. In the group in the upper line Asia is seated 
as a draped female figure holding a sceptre. She is sending forth a female 
daemon who is shown by the inscriptions to be meant for Ara, the dire 
companion of the Erinnyes, and who stands with a torch in each hand ready 
to do her bidding. The object whom Asia points out for her attack is Hellas, 
who stands further to left, but who is placed between two trusty guardians, 
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Zeus and Athene, of whom the latter lays a caressing hand on her shoulder. 
It is evident that so protected Hellas has nothing to fear. The vase is a red- 
figured one of good style but not of the early class; there is no severity about 
it: we cannot be far wrong if we assign it to about the time of Alexander. 
The design seems too elaborate and tasteful for the invention of a mere vase- 
painter; we cannot help supposing that it is suggested by the picture of 
some great master. The critics remark on its similarity of subject with the 
Persae of Aeschylus; they might say, with the history of Herodotus, of which 
it seems like an epitome. But it is in itself a poem, and a delightful one. 
The figures of Asia and Hellas are more like the imaginations of a poet than 
the work of a painter, particularly of a vase-painter. Asia is the proud 
queenly goddess accustomed to command ; Hellas a younger and less dignified 
personality, safe not in herself but only in the protection of divine beings. 

The whole design of the group reminds us at once of earlier and 
contemporary poetry. First of the dream of Atossa in the Persae:1 ‘There 
seemed to me to come before me two well-clad women, one clad in Persian 
garments and one in Dorian, most distinguished amcng living women for 
stature, blameless in beauty, and sisters of the same race, one having allotted 
to her the land of Hellas, and one barbarian lands. —And then of the dream 
of Europa in Moschus: ‘She thought that two continents were fighting about 
her, the Asian and the opposite one, and in fashion they were like women. 
Of them one had the appearance of a foreigner, the other was like a native 
and rather defended her. daughter, and claimed to have given her birth and 
nursed her. But the other by force with violent hands began to draw her 
away not unwilling, saying that Europa was her destined prize by decree of 
aegis-bearing Zeus.’ The second of these scenes is nearer the time of our 
vase-picture, and nearer it in feeling; we have not the distinction of Persian 
and Dorian robes mentioned by Aeschylus. Nevertheless in some respects, as 
in its religious tone and in the prominent position assigned to the Persians, 
our vase-picture bears traces of a design anterior to the time of Alexander 
the Great, though it was probably painted later. 

In still later Hellenistic times we find a similar idea embodied in a more 
conventional group. There exists a relief of palombino marble representing 
Europe and Asia supporting a shield on which is a representation of the 
battle of Arbela, accompanied by an epigram. Jahn in speaking of this 
relief? shews that it belongs to a large class of Alexandrian inventions which 
were made for the use of schools. We need not therefore be surprised at its 
conventional character. Europe and Asia both appear as figures with turreted 
crowns clad in long archaistic drapery. Only in one detail are they distin- 
guished, Europe is barefoot while Asia wears sandals, perhaps in remembrance 
of Persian slippers. 

Coins struck in the fourth and third centuries B.c. furnish us with a few 
interesting cases of personification. We have on them characteristic heads 
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of Corcyra, Libya, and Cyrene. Corcyra is crowned with ivy, as befitted the 
Dionysiac character of the island. Libya wears long straight curls of a 
Moorish or Libyan type when she appears on coins of Ptolemy II. of Egypt, 
or bears the scalp of an elephant on her head at a later time. Cyrene 
appears as a nymph. On the coins of Nicomedes I. of Bithynia, Bithynia 
appears seated on a throne, an Amazonian figure, holding in one hand two 
spears and in the other a sword, a shield at her feet, and a tree behind her. 
A curious variant exhibits in the place of the female impersonation of the 
country a male figure armed in the same manner, whom we must suppose to 
represent the race of the Bithynians. 

Still more important are two other coins, important not only in them- 
selves, but as giving us an idea of sculptural and monumental works of 
the period which have entirely perished. Among the statues noticed by 
Pausanias at Delphi! was one dedicated by the Aetolians after their repulse 
of the Gauls in B.c. 278. It represented an armed woman, intended as a 
personification of Aetolia. Of this statue we have copies on coins of the 
same age, which give us a fairly accurate idea of it. The representation is of 
a female figure clad in Amazonian chiton, leaving one breast free, and in the 
flat causia which was the usual head-covering of Thessalians and Aetolians 
and other northern Greeks. Her military character is denoted by the spear 
and sword which she holds as well as by the pile of shields on which she is 
seated. In the arrangement of the shields we see traces of the growing 
symbolism of art. Some are of round Macedonian and some of oblong 
Gaulish pattern, implying that Aetolia was as proud of her repulse of the 
Macedonian forces of Cassander and Antigonus as of the destruction of the 
Gauls. The pose and attributes of Aetolia are just such as are natural to the 
third century B.C.; but it is interesting to find that there was at that period 
an enterprising and original school of art in Greece proper as well as at 
Rhodes and Pergamum. 

Another group from coins is very pleasing. It is from a coin of Locri? 
in Italy, of the time of Pyrrhus, and represents Roma being crowned by 
Pistis, Good-faith, who stands before her. The figure of Roma, who is seated, 
is evidently the work of an artist of the same kind as he who designed the 
figures of Aetolia and Bithynia. Roma wears no helmet, but is armed with 
a sword and clad in long drapery. 

The most celebrated heads of Roma in marble are closely like the head 
of Pallas, and even of Pallas at a somewhat early period, with severe features. 
And in the Roma Aeterna of coins of the second century of our aera we have 
a type of Roma which can be scarcely distinguished from that of Pallas. 
Indeed we may say that at that time Pallas is adopted from Athens by Rome, 
and becomes as it were identified with the conquering city. But it is doubtful 
whether we can prove this identification to have taken place at an earlier 
time. The Roma of coins of the Caesars wears an Amazonian chiton. The 
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head of Roma on coins of the third century B.c. is in a Phrygian helmet; an 
allusion probably to the Trojan origin of the Romans, The type of the 
Locrian coin is probably taken from a work of Greek sculpture of the time, 
which set itself to render the City of Rome in allegoric form, and not under 
the guise of Pallas. 

Passing to somewhat later times, to the monuments of Graeco-Roman art, 
the paintings of Pompeii, the pictures described by Philostratus and so forth, 
we find frequent impersonations of places. And as coins are of all monuments. 
the safest and most serious, we may begin with a coin,! one of the alliance- 
series of which I have before spoken. This coin is of the time of Nero, and 
is thus decidedly earlier than others of the class, The cities whose alliance 
is recorded by it are Smyrna and Laodiceia. These two cities are represented 
by two queenly female figures, each wearing a stephane and holding a sceptre, 
and grasping each other’s hands. These are not the guardian deities of the 
two cities, nor are they of the class of Tyches of whom I shall speak here- 
after, but purely allegorical impersonations of two of the queenly cities of 
Asia. The simplicity of the figures and the absence of attributes and allusive 
emblems are things worthy of a better time of art, and shew that traditions 
of good art still lingered in Asia in the first century after Christ. 

Less simplicity, though still trace of a good time, is to be noticed in 
some Pompeian paintings. In one of these from the Casa di Meleagro? we find 
excellent impersonations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, which are good specimens 
of late Hellenistic art. ‘The personifications of the three continents,’ 
writes Helbig, ‘are admirably characterized according to the nature of their 
inhabitants. In the midst sits Europe with fair hair, in yellowish grey chiton 
girt-in, with a green-lined grey mantle over her knees, seated on a throne 
with green seat, the arms of which are supported by sphinxes. Her sandalled 
feet rest on a footstool. A maiden standing behind the throne in grey chiton 
holds over her head a rose-red sun-shade. To right stands Africa, with dark 
skin and woolly black hair, wearing white shoes and red chiton with diplois, 
an elephant’s tusk in her hand. To left is Asia, brown-haired, in sandals, and 
yellow chiton girt-in, with diplois and red border, the scalp of an elephant on 
her head. She lays her left arm on a pillar and her head on her left hand, 
and holds with her right hand her garment, which falls from the pillar down 
her back. In the background is a sea and ship on it,’ 

On another picture*® occurs a figure of Arcadia, in a scene where 
Herakles and Telephus are introduced. ‘Before Herakles sits on the rocks 
a majestic female figure, probably an impersonation of Arcadia, in yellow 
chiton and mantle, a wreath of white and red roses on her head. Holding a 
leafless branch in her left hand and laying her extended right hand on her 
head she looks straight before her, without taking immediate part in the 
scene before her.’ And this scene with Herakles naturally leads us to the 
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celebrated Albani vase,! which contains representations of the same class 
and is one of the most remarkable series of representations of personified 
places which exists. Several of these representations are of local nymphs, 
and of them, as well as of the general composition of the vase, it is unnecessary 
to speak, but a few of the impersonations of places may be taken apart from 
the context. In the scene where Herakles strangles the lion, Nemea stands 
by, her foot on a rock and in her hand a long palm. In the next scene, that 
of the horses of Diomedes, Thracia appears as a female figure seated on a rock 
bearing the sign of her personality in a long sceptre, one of the earliest and 
most usual indications that a place is intended. So in the scene of Geryon 
there is seated behind that worthy an armed female figure holding a shield, 
who seems to be intended for Spain. 

Among vases of the later Italian style it will be sufficient to cite a single 
specimen, a vase by the artist Asteas. The scene painted on it is the 
destruction of the serpent at Thebes by Cadmus. He is supported by 
Athene. In the line of, background are three interesting impersonations ; 
first, Thebe veiled and wearing turreted crown, who is seated with her elbow 
resting on the acropolis-rock of Thebes, under which was the grotto of the 
serpent. Near her is a female figure, visible down to waist, who is termed in 
the inscription KPHNAIH. Millingen? supposes her to be an impersonation 
of the Crenaean gate, that near the spring, but Brunn more correctly 
supposes that she is the spring itself, the mis-spelling not being anything 
unusual, Beside her, also visible down to the waist, is the hoary river-god 
Ismenus, who holds a sceptre. The whole background contains a regular 
geographical picture, the city seated on her rock; the spring beside her, and 
the river which flows near; and all characterize perfectly the locality where 
the conflict took place. These latter impersonations, however, spring-nymph 
and river-god,> belong to another branch of the subject, into which we cannot 
at present enter. 

We notice one decidedly new feature in some of the impersonations of 
countries and cities of the Roman age. They not only appear as witnesses of 
mythical and heroic scenes, but they actually take part in the action which is 
going forward. Even in the case of the Albani vase some of the localities 
introduced are not indifferent to the success or failure of Herakles. And this 
mingling with action may be noted in a yet higher degree in case of the 
pictures in the gallery of Philostratus. The pictures described by that writer, 
whether imaginary or not, certainly are full of instruction for us and shew 
forth fully all the tendencies of painting in the Alexandrine age. In the 
picture representing the death of Pantheia,t Lydia was introduced receiving 
the blood of the heroine in a golden garment. In the picture representing 
a flood in Thessaly,® we find Thessaly herself emerging from the waters, 
crowned with olive and corn and holding a horse. These impersonations are 
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however subordinate to the design of the groups, and are rather to be 
considered as local nymphs than as the embodiment of countries. One 
however of Philostratus’ impersonations of places may be specially mentioned 
because it closely tallies with existing monuments. In the picture of 
Palaemon ‘there is present,’ says Philostratus, ‘Isthmus in form of a deity, 
reclining on the ground. On his right hand is a lad, Lechaeum I think. 
And the maidens on his left are Cenchreae.’ Now Isthmus is represented 
not unfrequently on the coins of Corinth! as a young male figure standing, 
holding in each hand a rudder, which rudders signify the two harbours of 
Lechaeum and Cenchreae, one on each sea. But Aphrodite,? the representa- 
tive of Corinth, also appears on a coin of late date on the acropolis-rock 
between two reclining male figures, each of whom holds an oar. Over one is 
the inscription LECH, over the other CENCH, and it would seem that the two 
are personifications of Lechaeum and Cenchreae, perhaps in the persons of 
Leches and Cenchrias, two sons of Poseidon,’ who were eponymous heroes of 
the harbours. On a third coin,* issued in the reign of Hadrian, the same two 
harbours appear in the form of two draped female figures standing together 
with arms entwined, and each holdins a rudder. Putting the three coins 
together we obtain something nearly like the group described by 
Philostratus. 

As we advance in Roman times the material abounds. The sculptures 
and reliefs set up by Roman Emperors in memory of their warlike achieve- 
ments simply abound in personifications of countries, provinces and cities. 
I will cite a few instances out of many. The figure of Germania Devicta, 
formerly called Thusnelda, at Florence is one of the first of the class. And 
it is a work shewing real imagination, for the national characteristics are 
developed, so to speak, from within the statue, and not merely laid upon it 
from without ; the artist has seized the spirit of the German people with the 
same skill with which the artists of Pergamon seized the real type of 
the Gauls. The great mass of personifications of Roman times are of a 
more outward and superficial character. The identity of the place portrayed 
is indicated by some outward symbol, or by an inscription. 

The monument known as the Puteoline basis was found at Puteoli in 
1693. It is the oblong basis of a colossal statue of Tiberius, erected by the 
Augustales of Puteoli in A.D. 30. It is however only a copy of a very cele- 
brated work of early imperial times, the great monument to Tiberius erected 
a few years earlier at Rome by twelve of the great cities of Asia, which had 
been in great part destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 17 and had been 
restored mainly by the wise liberality of Tiberius. In return they erected a 
colossal statue to the Emperor and placed around it the statues of their 
twelve cities. Afterwards two more cities, Cibyra and Ephesus, having been 
destroyed by a later earthquake and also restored by Tiberius, statues of those 
cities were added to the group, making fourteen in all. The Puteoline 





3 Paus. ii. 2, 3. 


1 See this Journal vi. 63. 
* See this Journal vi. 64. 
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monument is interesting as a record of this very celebrated work, but it is 
the more interesting as presenting copies in relief from statues which we 
have reason to suppose were in the round. There are remains of good art in 
the work; and it has not the vulgar and conventional character which is so 
common in Roman public monuments ; no doubt it represents the best that 
the cities of Asia could do in the way of art at the beginning of the Christian 
era. It is admirably discussed in a paper by Otto Jahn,’ whom I here 
follow. 

On the front of the basis are two figures which seem, though the 
nscriptions are very much defaced, to stand for Magnesia and Sardes, the two 
cities which most suffered from the earthquake. Sardes veiled and draped 
lays her hand on the head of a naked youth. Jahn thinks that the fertility 
of the land of Sardis caused the artist to represent her as a sort of 
Kourotrophos with a child. 

The figure of Magnesia is obscure, and she holds an uncertain attribute. 
Philadelpheia holds a long staff and has a hieratic appearance ; on which Jahn 
remarks that Johannes Lydus® says that Philadelpheia used to be called 
‘little Athens’ because of its many temples and statues and feasts. Tmolus 
is very distinctive, a young male figure naked but for the nebris over his 
shoulder, and his cothurni. On his head is the mural crown which seems very 
inappropriate and as to which we shall speak in the next section. * He raises 
his right hand to grasp a branch of a tall vine which grows beside him ; 
in his other hand was perhaps a patera. In all but the mural crown 
which marks him out as a city he is a representative of the vine-growing 
mountain of Tmolus; his male form, the nebris and the boots are all 
appropriate to mountain gods. There occurs on coins a bearded male 
head with the inscription TMQAO<¢. Cyme is not as on late coins of 
that city an Amazonian figure with a short chiton and holding a trident, 
but a fully draped female figure; the personality of the state carries it 
against that of the foundress. Temnus is not unlike Tmolus, a young male 
figure holding a thyrsus. Here again the cause of the peculiar character of 
the impersonation may be the confusion with a mountain, the Temnian range: 
but a Dionysiac figure is quite natural in the case of a city so productive of 
wine and so given over to the worship of Dionysus. Cibyra appears as an 
armed female figure holding spear and shield. The shield however is round 
and neither that nor the form of her chiton corresponds to the habit of 
Amazons, though an Amazonian figure dees occur on coins of Cibyra. 
Rather, like the later Roma herself, she is a free copy of Pallas, and the type 
of a warlike city in which the making and the use of arms are alike 
understood. Myrina comes next in close and full drapery, veiled and leaning 
on a sacred tripod ; in her hand is a laurel bough. She has the appearance of 
a priestess and we cannot doubt to which shrine her duty is paid. It is to 





1 Berichte der Kon. Stichs. Gesellschaft der Plastik ii. p. 435. 
Wissenschaften. Philol.-Hist. Classe, 1851, p. 2 De Mens. iv. 43. 
119. <A rough engraving in Overbeck’s Griech. 
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that at Gryneium in Aeolis; and the tripod seems to-contain allusion to the 
oracle of Apollo which existed at Gryneium. 

Ephesus is not here represented by her founder Androclus, nor by her 
guardian goddess Artemis, but by one of those Amazons who founded the 
Ephesian shrine. The cut of her chiton shews her Amazonian nature; in her 
right hand are poppies and ears of corn, symbols of the fruitfulness of her 
soil, and her foot rests on a bearded mask of a river-god, the Cayster. Behind 
on a pillar is the well-known figure of the Ephesian Artemis. The pillar is 
of course the temple, the Artemisium, and it is curious to note that that 
temple is not in the limits of ancient Ephesus ; but stands to the left behind 
it as one approaches from the sea. The flames which seem to rise from 
the turreted head of the city are unexplained. Apollonidea follows, also 
Amazonian, but of less hard and martial character. In her hand is an object 
which has not been identified but which looks like the bottom of a lyre. 
Next comes Hyrcania, whose short chiton and chlamys remind us of the dress 
worn by Macedonia on coins of Hadrian. The inhabitants of Hyrcania were 
of Macedonian stock settled there probably in Gaulish times, as an outpost 
against invasion. 

Mostene bears in hand and bosom flowers and fruit and is a soft maidenly 
form. The trident and dolphin of Aegae refer to the worship of Poseidon 
which flourished in the city although it was not on the coast. Hierocaesarea, 
the guardian deity of which city is Artemis, is represented by a turreted 
Amazonian figure. It is worthy of remark how well the artist has understood 
how to vary the types of Amazonian founders who frequently appear in this 


— relief. No two are like, but each has some small difference appropriate to the 


city whose personality she embodies. 

Beside these cities of Asia we may place some reliefs found at Cervetri 
in 1840 representing three cities of Etruria. Canina at once called attention 
to the fact that a statue of Claudius is recorded to have been placed on a 
four-sided pedestal, on each side of which were three figures of principal 
towns of Etruria. The three cities here represented may well be works of 
the time of Claudius. They are: (1) VETVLONENSES a male figure, 
facing, naked, raising his right hand to grasp a pine-tree, and holding in his 
left an oar. He is as Braun! remarks altogether Poseidonian, which is the 
more remarkable as Vetulonia was not on the coast. It was however 
celebrated for its springs, in which, in spite of the warmth of the water, fish 
were found, and the reference must be to these. (2) VVLCENTANT a veiled 
female figure seated on a throne holding a flower. We can scarcely hesitate 
to see in this figure a seated Juno or Venus. In that case both Vetulonia 
and Vulci will be represented not by allegorical figures, but by local deities, 
even local statues of deities, which is a remarkable instance of Greek influence 
in Etruria. (3) TARQVINIENSES, a veiled and togate male figure, right 
hand holding a scroll. This figure looks like that of a priest or augur and 
Tarquinii was a noted home of Etruscan religious rites. Whether he repre- 
sented the city or rather the Demos it is not easy to say. 


1 Ann. dell’ Inst. 1842, p. 37. 
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The Puteoline and Cervetrian reliefs shew us what the later Greeks 
could do in representing cities as persons. With them we may compare an 
important series of monuments which belong to Rome alike in design and 
execution, the series of coins issued by Hadrian and recording his reception 
in various districts of the Roman world. These have been known from the 
beginning of the renaissance and greatly influenced sculptors, painters, and 
medallists in modern times. They are artistically as well as archaeologically 
interesting and convey to us in a series of pictures what the Romans thought 
at the time of the various provinces which they ruled. Out of many it is 
necessary to take a few as specimens. We take first Achaia and Asia, in 
order to contrast them with the Hellas and Asia of the Darius vase. Achaia 
kneels before the Emperor clad in drapery the lightness and elegance of which 
are clearly intentional ; in front of her are prize-vase and palm. The last shred 
of reputation which clings to her in the days of her degradation, is that for 
the beauty of men and women, for being the nurse of athletes and the scene 
of agonistic contests. The legend of the coin is Restitutort Achaiae, and how 
well Hadrian deserved the title is known to every archaeologist. Asia wears 
a turreted crown, as the district full of great cities, and holds the same long 
sceptre which she bore on the Darius vase. 

Of Africa we have two representations. In the first she stands greeting 
the Emperor, wearing on her head an elephant’s scalp, and holding cars of 
corn in her hand. The elephant’s scalp comes down to her from a string of 
predecessors, Alexander the Great, and Libya on coins of Egypt and Cyrene. 
The ears of corn contain transparent allusion to the fruitfulness of North 
Africa, one of the granaries of the Roman Empire, In the second representa- 
tion she reclines, holding in one hand a scorpion, in the other a cornucopiae. 
The scorpion furnishes us with a good instance of a purely allegorical attribute, 
for obviously it is not a thing that any one would hold in his hand. We see 
how art at this time gives no life and reality to its creations, but makes of 
them often mere bundles of attributes, speaking to the intelligence but not to 
the heart or the aesthetic faculty. Similarly the figure of Sicily in this class 
of coins wears on her head the three-legged symbol of the island, making her 
figure not merely unreal but actually hideous. Britannia also appears twice 
and in interesting guise. In the first case she stands as a turreted figure 
holding in one hand a rudder, shewing that thus early the destiny of Britain to 
rule the waves was not unsuspected by the Roman conquerors. Here we have 
a type of the Roman cities of Britain, with their wealth and their commerce. 
But the second figure represents the ruder and more unconquered parts of 
the country. Roman Britain welcomes her master, but the island itself seemed 
in the imagination of some artists to be best represented by a barbarian 
woman clad in long tunic and cloak seated amid the hills with spear and 
shield. It is a tribute to the noted valour and independence of the 
Britons that there is more of distinct barbarous individuality in this figure 
than in any other of the series. Gallia is a more simple figure wearing 
the Gaulish cloak. Macedonia wears a short chiton and a hat, and holds a 
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whip. From earliest to latest times Macedon was a land of cavalry. Closely 
like Macedonia is Mauretania, another horse-loving region, who carries two 
spears like the Macedonian heroes on early coins of that district and leads a 
horse. The figure of Judaea is remarkable. She holds in one hand a cista, she 
is veiled and before and behind her walk children holding palms. Cappadocia 
wears a lion’s skin and holds in one hand Mount Argaeus the chief deity of 
the Cappadocians, in the other a standard. Dacia, seated on a rock, holds 
shepherd’s staff and standard. 

It may be judged how entirely at home the artists of Hadrian’s age 
were with these personifications, if we turn to the coin which bears a figure 
of the Circus Maximus; a young male figure reclining, holding wheel and 
meta, both symbols of chariot-races. 


Ev: 


There is one class of late representations of cities which claims a 
somewhat special attention. We have already spoken of several figures 
which bear a turreted crown and of some which bear a cornucopiae. Now 
turreted crown and cornucopiae, separately or together, are the special marks 
of Tvyn or Fortuna. There is a large class of representations in late art of 
Tyche as the goddess of this or that city, who is in fact the embodiment and 
representation of the city, and is modified in different places to suit her to the 
situation, the character, and the inhabitants of each. 

It is often supposed that the localization of Tyche to a place or her 
appropriation to a person is a result of Roman influence. The Romans and 
Etruscans believed in genii, who accompanied all living things from birth to 
death, and formed for each man a sort of second ego. The genius was the 
indwelling spiritual and divine element, whether of place person or thing, and 
led the subject to which it was attached to good or evil. Some spoke of two 
genii as belonging to each man, one good who led him aright and rejoiced in 
his happiness, and one evil who led him astray and met him in misfortune. 
The genius of the Roman people occurs often on coins as a youth holding a 
cornucopiae, and the genius of a Roman general or emperor was his represen- 
tative in the veneration of the people. 

Nevertheless it is easy to prove that Tyche not only in her general aspect 
but also in her application to persons and places is a thoroughly Greek idea. 
Tuxn or Ayan Téyn possessed temples in nearly all the great Greek cities, 
and received constant worship as the giver of good and ill fortune to men. At 
Argos, according to Pausanias,! there was a very ancient temple of Tyche, 
which was the place, according to Pausanias’ guides, where Palamedes 
dedicated the dice of which he was the inventor. At Syracuse there was an 
ancient temple of Tyche which gave its name to a quarter of the city, the 
Tychaeum; and at Pharae a temple of Tyche contained an ancient statue of 
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the goddess. More recent was the statue of Tyche by Praxiteles at Megara, 
and the statue at Elis made of gilt wood, but with head hands and feet of 
marble. Beside this latter was a figure of Sosipolis, a youth with star-spangled 
chlamys holding cornucopiae, whose form was copied from an image of a dream, 
and who seems to have been almost exactly the Roman genius, or the Greek 
’AyaOos Saiuwv. Also of good Greek time was the statue at Thebes by Xeno- 
phon representing young Plutus in the arms of Tyche as his mother or nurse. 
At Aegira too there was a statue of Tyche holding a cornucopiae, beside whom 
was a winged youth whom Pausanias took to be Eros, and drew the moral of 
a close connection between good fortune and love. The moral is a good one, 
but Jahn is disposed to cut away the whole ground of it by maintaining that 
the winged figure which Pausanias supposed to be Eros was really a winged 
Plutus, a form of that deity by no means unknown in antiquity. It is also 
recorded that Damophon of Messene made for the Messenians a statue of 
Tyche which they placed in the temple of Asclepius beside an allegorical 
figure by the same sculptor representing Thebes. 

We are not without actually existing representations of Tyche, dating 
from a good period. In the reliefs published by Schone from Athens of the 
pre-Macedonian period! she appears once without attributes standing beside 
Agathos Daimon who is represented as a draped and bearded man holding a 
cornucopiae. In another representation she is seated, holding in one hand a 
patera in the other a cornucopiae. She needs but the addition of a mural 
crown to be exactly like one of the city-Tyches at a later period. 

It is however superfluous to heap up proof of the recognition of Tyche 
by the Greeks; it will be more to the point to shew how she became 
specialized to individuals and to cities. There is nothing of this specialization 
in Homer and Hesiod, but it already begins in Pindar. His twelfth 
Olympian Ode begins with the praise of Tyche, whom he hails as the daughter 
of Zeus Eleutherius, and as the goddess who guides the swift ships on the sea, 
and on land rules swift wars and public councils—Here Tyche is merely 
Fortune, but yet the way in which the goddess is besought to watch over 
Himera suggests that cities were her special care. According to Pausanias”* 
and Plutarch, Pindar speaks of Tyche as gepérodus.—In an inscription from 
Mylasa* of Persian times we find the phrase O AHMOE TYXHI ETTIPANE! 
BAZIAEQS, which shews that the Greek cities of Asia supposed a special 
Tyche to be attached to and to watch over the great King of Persia. And 
the same deity was attached to the Seleucid Kings who succeeded the Persian. 
The people of Magnesia, in an Oxford marble, take an oath by Zeus, Gé, 
Helios and other deities, and the Tyche of King Seleucus, Seleucus IL., 
that is, of Syria. 

The earliest instance which we hear of in art of a specialized goddess 
Tyche, is to be found in the statue made by Bupalus for the people of Smyrna 
about the 50th Olympiad. Pausanias® says of Bupalus: “He made for the 





1 Gr. Reliefs, pl. xxvi. * 0.1.4. 8187, 1. 61. 
2 iv. 30, 6 ; Pindar, Frag. 14. 5 iv. 30, 6. 
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Smyrnaeans a statue of Tyche and was so far as we know the first artist who 
represented her with a polus on her head, and in one hand the horn called by 
the Greeks the horn of Amaltheia,” 7.c. a cornucopiae. Modern archaeologists 
suppose that this was a civic statue, that is, not a representation of Fortune in 
general but of the Fortune of the particular city of Smyrna. And they seem to 
be right, for these attributes are precisely those which adhere to the City- 
Tyches in the Alexandrine age, and were no doubt adopted by them on good 
authority. From the time of Bupalus however, we have to come down a 
long way before we again reach a statue of Tyche which seems clearly meant 
to be the impersonation of a city. 

The city of Antioch was founded by Seleucus I., the General of Alexander, 
and named by him after his father Antiochus; and soon after the building of 
the city a commission was given to Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus, to execute 
a statue of Tyche for the rising city. He executed the commission in such a 
way as to make an epoch in art. It is evident that his intention was not merely 
to make a statue of the goddess of Fortune, but to embody in that statue the 
complete personality of the new city. It is clear that he was very much at 
liberty in his task. A city built yesterday could have no sacred traditions ; 
there was no ododyos Beds or Ged in possession who might fitly represent 
the place, not even a mythical ancestor or eponymous hero whose form it 
might assume. - He had but to seek out the form which seemed to him 
most appropriate for the embodiment of the city, and to select attributes and 
attitude with a view to the satisfaction of the intellect and the aesthetic 
faculties of the people of Antioch. 

So to represent the position of the city he placed the Tyche on a rock, 
and let her feet rest on the river Orontes which passes the foot of the rock ; 
he placed in her hand ears of corn to signify the fertility of the 
surrounding country, he draped her closely as beseemed the wealthy heiress 
of the Persian empire. He placed on her head a line of towers to signify the 
fortifications of the city. All this is mere symbolism. But in the attitude 
and bearing of the figure the sculptor reaches a higher kind of symbolism. 
He produces on us the impression which the city produced on visitors, a stately 
city full of wealth, pleasant to dwell in, a queen enthroned giving law to 
Asia, and yet persuading rather than commanding. Of this statue we 
probably possess a copy in the well-known statue of Antioch in the 
Vatican.1 

Some of the first archaeologists have of late years written about this 
statue. Prof. Michaelis spoke of it in the Archdologische Zeitung of 1866, 
and expressed a serious doubt whether the statue of the Vatican was really a 
copy of the work of Eutychides. He maintained that it was more probable 
that Eutychides made a Tyche of more usual type, holding rudder and 
cornucopiae, and remarks that such a figure is found on coins of Antioch and in 
numberless bronze and other figures. But archaeologists have not followed 





1 This statue is figured in Wieseler’s Denk- An inferior copy appears in our plate. 
maeler xlix. 220, and in the histories of sculpture. 2 P. 255. 
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Michaelis in this view; and we cannot call his conjecture happy. No doubt 
the type of Tyche holding rudder and cornucopiae is common at Antioch as 
elsewhere; but there is nothing to connect it with Eutychides, or with Antioch 
in particular. It was one of those fixed conventional allegorical types, like 
Spes and Virtus and Annona, which became common everywhere in Roman 
times. It is doubtful if an instance of it can be found at so early a period as 
B.C. 300. But the figure of which the Vatican statue gives the type appears 
at Antioch alone, and is evidently there in high honour, as we are told the 
statue of Eutychides was. It is in every way worthy of a disciple of Lysippus ; 
it recalls the best time of art and yet has something in it of Alexandrine 
style; it is in short the very thing we should expect. And from the time of 
Tigranes onwards this figure occurs as a frequent type of coins struck at 
Antioch. 

We are however not left to mere probabilities, for there is a passage in 
Malala which may be considered decisive of the question. Malala is a writer 
of small authority, but in a matter of this kind his voice is to be trusted, since 
he wrote when Antioch was still in Christian hands. He says! that there was 
set up in the theatre of Antioch a statue of gilded brass representing a seated 
figure placed above the river Orontes, and that this was the attitude of the Tyche 
of Antioch eis Adyov TYyns THs adTHs modXews whence it seems clearly to 
follow that the figure reproduced in the Vatican statue, the coins of Tigranes 
&c., was at all events about the 6th century A.D. called the Tyche of Antioch; 
and it seems very unlikely that it can have been called otherwise at an earlier 
time. And as the Tyche of Antioch was according to Pausanias’ express 
statement? the work of Eutychides, we can scarcely hesitate to see in the 
Vatican statue a replica of that sculptor’s masterpiece. 

More happy is Brunn’s criticism*: “The movement of the goddess is so 
managed that the whole right side of the body is turned towards the left. 
The right foot is crossed over the left and on it rests the elbow of the right 
arm, while the left to correspond with this attitude is drawn back to give 
support to the body which presses in this direction.” “Through the movement 
of the figure, especially the drawing back of the one arm, is developed 
an abundance of most charming motives for the drapery. Few works 
survive from antiquity which can be compared with this in the grace of the 
whole composition. Scarcely can any one escape the fascination which it 
exercises, and I am far from wishing to mar any one’s enjoyment of it and 
delight in it. Nevertheless I must distinctly call attention to the distance to 
which this cultus-statue is removed from those of earlier days. Of the 
religious seriousness and the solemn dignity which were proper and even 
essential in earlier times to statues of the Gods, there is here in this Tyche 
scarcely a trace; not even the severe decorousness of older days can be 
spoken of as a marked feature of this statue. Rather it is in general design 
nearer to the statues of genre ; its essential feature is that of general human 
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grace. Well may a city which rises on a pleasing hill from a lovely valley 
cause such an impression. Yet this impression is quite different from the 
feeling of elevation which a work inspired by a lofty idea must produce in us. 
This judgment, as already stated, is no detraction from the merit of 
Eutychides; but it had to be spoken, in order to mark the changed times 
and the complete alteration in methods of representation, which even in cases 
where opportunity offered to produce a lofty ideal gave preference rather to 
what was pleasing and graceful. We can the less omit to note this because 
precisely this work, though we possess only copies of it, seems specially apt 
to throw clearer light on the time immediately preceding it, and in particular 
to set before our eyes the elegance, the jucundwm genus of Lysippus in its 
more concrete form, as adapted to flatter the outward sense.” 

I confess to being under the charm which in attitude and drapery this 
statue so conspicuously possesses. Perhaps when one came from the dreary 
inlands of Syria and saw a city like Antioch embowered amid its groves, full 
of stately streets, theatres, and palaces, one would rejoice with a delight 
which was to a great extent of the senses. Perhaps also if in the desert one 
wished to recall the memory of the beautiful city, scarcely any image which 
the heart of man could conceive would seem so appropriate as the Tyche of 
Eutychides. 

What is certain is that the statue of Eutychides vastly pleased those for 
whom it was made. Pausanias says of it: weydXas rapa Tov éyxwplwv éxov 
tiysas. And it unquestionably also made a marked impression on the art of 
the period. Many of the cities of Asia followed the example thus set, and 
caused their portraits, so to speak, to be taken in the attitude and style of 
the Tyche of Antioch. A survey of the coins of Asia at the beginning of the 
Roman age would shew that the fashion thus set spread not only over Syria, 
but as far as the banks of the Tigris, where the Partho-Greek city of Seleucia! 
is represented on coins as seated in the same way on a rock with a river at 
her feet. 

Some of the most interesting evidence of the wide currency of the 
scheme is furnished by a splendid hoard discovered in Rome in the year 
1793,’ consisting of several objects in silver, notably a splendid casket of a 
bridal character, and four silver statuettes of the greatest cities of the Roman 
world at the time when it was buried, not earlier than the fourth century, A.D. 
The clothing, hair, and attributes have been gilt, and the patterns on the 
dresses are produced by a graving-tool. 

These figures, which have hitherto been very imperfectly figured, are 
represented by a photographic process on our plate, No. V. Their style, as 
might be expected from the age of their production, is but poor, yet there are 
about them traditions of beauty. 

Beneath the feet of each statue is a leaf; and fitting into the back 
of each is a square socket, adapted to receiving the head of a pole, which was 





1 Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 690. xx.: D’Agincourt, Scultwra, pl. ix. 
* Visconti, Una antica supelletile dc. Pl. xix. 
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held in place by a silver pin attached to a chain. Probably the statuettes 
formed the decoration of the poles of a litter, or the cross-pieces of a chair. 
Of these figures one is a copy of the statue of Eutychides and stands for 
Antioch. A second figure seated wearing helmet, and holding sceptre and 
round shield is evidently the deified Roma who is familiar to us from coins 
and reliefs. A third figure is helmeted like Roma, but there is more 
profusion of ornament in her attire, and she holds patera and cornucopiae. 
She is evidently the new Rome, Constantinopolis, who appears helmeted on 
coins of her founder Constantine. The fourth figure wears like Antioch a 
turreted crown; she holds in each hand ears of corn and her feet rest on the 
prow of a ship. She must be the fourth great city of the Roman world 
Alexandria. To her ears of corn and prow would be alike appropriate, as a 
great mercantile city and the capital of a region of corn. She holds ears of 
corn and rests on a corn-basket on coins of Hadrian struck at Rome, and on 
an Egyptian coin of Antoninus Pius holds rudder and ears of corn, while a 
prow appears on either side of her to symbolize her two harbours. All these 
figures save Antioch are alike in dress and attitude; and if we compare their 
jejuneness and conventionality with the splendid freshness of the statuette of 
Antioch we shall see how different the genius of Eutychides was from that of 
his followers and copyists. 

We have however taken these late Tyches of Constantinople and 
Alexandria somewhat out of turn. We return to the time of Alexander 
and find that in Alexandria from the first as in Antioch there was a temple 
of Tyche. In the midst of it was a statue of the goddess holding a wreath, 
as Libanius? says, to symbolize the victories of Alexander, This figure 
crowned the Earth, Gé, who in turn crowned her conqueror, Tov vixjcarta, 
who must no doubt be Alexander. The group sounds as if somewhat 
clumsily composed, but this clumsiness may be in the description by Libanius. 
Of it we have I think no remains. 

Noteworthy examples exist of other civic Tyches of Alexandrine and 
Roman times, In a relief? in the Louvre we have a very pleasing group of 
three of these figures engaged in sacrifice. They all wear turreted crowns 
and wreaths, and seem to be occupied in sacrifice. One holds the twig or 
lustral bough: the composition of the group though not early is very 
pleasing. 

A figure of Syrian origin, which we may well compare with the statue of 
Eutychides, represents the Fortune not of a city but of a monarch. It is to 
be found on the coins of Demetrius I., the Syrian King ;* and represents a 
goddess seated on a throne, holding in one hand a short sceptre, in the other 
a cornucopiae, As the Tyche Antiocheia represents the glory of a city so 
this other type represents the majesty of a monarch, the one attribute 
indicating his sovereignty, the other his wealth. We have proof that the 
subjects of the Syrian Kings recognised a royal Tyche in the celebrated 





1 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 878. ’ Figured in Types of Greek coins, pl. xiv, 
2 Clarac, pl. 222, No. 301. No. 15. 
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Oxford inscription which records an alliance between Smyrna and Magnesia, 
wherein an oath is taken by the Fortune of King Seleucus. Whether the 
coin-type be taken from a work of sculpture or not we have no means of 
deciding : but nothing can be more probable. 

Among those coins of the Antonine age which record the alliances of the 
cities of Asia Minor we frequently find Tyche representing one of the cities 
concerned. In such cases she wears a turreted crown; but the attributes 
which she bears are not constant. Sometimes, as on coins of Pergamon and 
Laodiceia, she holds a sceptre ; sometimes, as at Nicomedia and Perinthus, she 
grasps an oar. Not unfrequently she holds in her hand the chief deity of the 
town she represents. Thus on the coins of Mytilene, Tyche carries a 
simulacrum of Dionysus, on those of Laodiceia she carries the figure of the 
Laodicean Zeus. Frequently of course she carries her conventional Roman 
attributes of rudder and cornucopiae ; and even in that case seems on coins 
of this class to stand rather for the fortune of a city than for the goddess 
Fortuna herself. 

There is another class of impersonations, not quite strictly of places, but 
of groups of people, which may best be mentioned here, the figures of Demos 
which are with the kindred figures of Boulé common in later Greek art, and 
which have at least in part a local significance. The Athenian Demos 
appeared at not a very late period in local art. Leochares, one of the 
sculptors of the Mausoleum, set up in Piraeus a statue of Demos, and we 
hear of a more inexplicable and complicated painting of the Athenian Demos 
by Parrhasius, which is said to have combined the most dissimilar attributes, 
passionate, unjust, inconstant, placable, humane, piteous, boastful, puffed up, 
humble, haughty, and so forth. Such at least is the account of Pliny. We 
have a representation of Demos from Athens of the very period of Parrhasius ; 
but far from being a great work of imagination it is of the simplest descrip- 
tion. It is in one of the reliefs collected by Schone,? which represents a man 
being crowned in the presence of Athene by Demos, who appears in the guise 
of a bearded citizen, and Boulé who is female. Similar figures of Demos in 
late art are very usual. And on the late alliance-coins Demos sometimes 
appears carrying the figure of the deity of a city and representing it just as 
Tyche represents cities. For instance on an alliance-coin vf Pergamon and 
Ephesus each city is represented by a draped male figure who carries the 
simulacra of Asclepius and of Artemis respectively. But Demi on these late 
coins are not always nor even usually bearded: they are often youthful, 
representing the eternal succession and constant self-renewal of a body 


politic. 


It may be well here shortly to sum up the results we have reached. It 
was the custom of the best age of Greek art on official documents such as 





1 C.1.G. 3137, line 61. 2 Pl. xvi. No. 765. 
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treaties and public decrees to represent the city or cities which took part in 
them in the person of a guardian deity or an eponymous hero. And this 
custom even persisted to the latest days of Greek and Graeco-Roman art ; 
even on alliance-coins of the times of Philippus and Gallienus it is the rule 
and other methods of representing cities are the exception. 

Meantime beginning in the stirring times which followed the Persian 
wars another method of representing cities and countries was slowly making 
way. This was the method of embodying their personality in allegorical 
female figures. This was a method of inventive genius, and the first works 
in which it was used bore a decidedly poetical character, were the original 
designs of great artists and present to us in plastic form the same ideas which 
we find in the poetry and drama of the same age. Beside the Persae of 
Aeschylus we may put the group representing Hellas as crowning Salamis. 
By the side of the History of Herodotus we may set the original painting 
which suggested the design of the beautiful vase with the representation of 
Hellas and Asia. But impersonations are in this age marked by a severe 
dignity and noble simplicity, and their meaning is embodied in their 
very forms rather than merely laid on them in the shape of external 
attributes. 

When we come down below the age of Alexander we find this simplicity 
disappearing. In future not a change of form or a hint conveyed by attitude 
or expression distinguishes the persons of various cities and districts, but an 
external overlaying of attribute. And the types differ widely from one 
another, some are even of the male sex. No longer simple they borrow 
attributes, sometimes from the situation and nature of the city or district 
represented, sometimes from the quality or nationality of its people, some- 
times from the culture or natural productions of its neighbourhood. More 
often still they borrow form and attribute from the chief deity of the place, 
becoming either Apolline or Dionysiac or Palladian as the case may be ; or 
sometimes becoming assimilated to the supposed nature of some hero or 
founder. As we approach Roman times the class of personifications is 
greatly enlarged, for the idea that races of men with varying characters exist 
in countries within and without the borders of civilization has been expanded. 
The embodiment of nations and provinces in national dress and with 
national peculiarities of physique becomes thus possible. 

The introduction of the class of City-Tyches, which takes place in the 
age of Alexander, is noteworthy in relation to cultus as well as to art. It 
was a distinctly religious idea, but the religion which dictated it was of the 
last age of Greek independence. The goddess Tyche or Fortune was far more 
usually worshipped in the later than in the earlier days of Greece ; as respect 
for the Olympian deities decreased, respect for her increased, and her temples 
arose in every city. And in the time of Alexander, when might was right, 
and every energetic officer and stalwart soldier dreamed of carving out a 
kingdom for himself, the worship of Fortune was the one remaining super- 
stition in the breast of mankind. So it was in the case of cities. The old city 
deities gradually lost their hold on the civic mind. And as human beings, kings 
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and generals, occupied the position formerly held by the gods, so the city 
became an object of cultus to the citizens. They believed in her destiny, 
her star, her future, and regarded her as better able to watch over and 
protect them than the invisible deities. As the degenerate Athenians 
sang to Demetrius Poliorcetes, ‘Other deities are far away, or hear not; 
they either are not or care nought for us; but thee we see present neither 
of stone nor wood, but real. To thee then we pray.’ After all the Fortune 
of the City was a less ignoble object of devotion than a libertine like 
Demetrius. 
PERCY GARDNER. 
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DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR. 


At the commencement of our cruise along the south coast of Asia 
Minor we first touched at Capo Krio and examined closely the tombs in the 
neighbourhood of Cnidos, which were constructed on rising ground about 
two miles to the east of the ancient town. Most of them were about 
20 ft. square ; some built entirely of polygonal masonry, others with the sides 
in polygonal masonry and the fronts in square-cut stones. Along this front 
ran a narrow line of square-cut stones on which in most cases traces of 
inscriptions appeared, but owing to the nature of the stone almost all the 
letters were defaced with the exception of the following : 


oess VAZZAZEPM. AZ.... 


In the upper chambers were many grave altars and memorial tablets; 
in two graves we found altars with snakes represented as coiled around them, 
and in another an altar with the ordinary bull’s head and garland decoration, 
bearing the inscription OAAMOS (avéO@nxev). 

Proceeding along Capo Krio to the point where the land contracts into a 
narrow isthmus we found traces of other tombs which have lately been 
exposed to view by the washing away of the soil by a winter's flood. In these 
tombs have been found many small marble figures similar to those I found at 
Antiparos and described in this Journal (vol. v. p. 50). One represents a 
figure seated in a chair playing a harp similar to that in the Museum at 
Athens, which was found at Amorgos, another is of a female figure with a 
crescent on her head similar to one which I have seen, and which was 
discovered in the island of Tenos. These figures all bear a close resemblance 
to those found in the islands and serve as a further proof that the earlier 
inhabitants of the islands before the Hellenic occupation were, as Thucydides 
states, of Carian origin. 

On leaving Capo Krio we visited the next promontory to the south, now 
known as Cape Alopeka. At the western extremity of this, round the bay of 
Aplotheka, are the ruins of the old town of Loryma, identified by an 
inscription and described by Schmidt in his Neue Lykische Studien. On 
hearing of extensive ruins three hours distant by land and one by sea, 
we rowed to the spot and entered a curiously hidden harbour across the 
entrance to which a stone could easily be thrown; about an hour’s walk from 
this harbour are extensive ruins in a basin surrounded by lofty hills, and from 
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a tombstone of the same character as those of Loryma, namely, massive 
monolithic pedestals cut in grades diminishing towards the summit, the 
highest of which was six feet, and all having a small hole or holes on the top 
as if they had carried a statue, we found that the place was in ancient times 
known as Kasarea, and taking Ptolemy as our guide we find that in his 
catalogue of Carian towns between Loryma and Phoenike he places Kpjoa 
Atpyv (Lib. v. ch. 2). Now the modern village of Phoenike is about an 
hour’s walk from here in an eastward direction and is built on the site of the 
old town: consequently the spot we were at coincided exactly with Ptolemy’s 
Kpijica AyuHv and from the curious little harbour it appears obvious why it 
was tnus designated. Pliny also mentions Portus Cressa as being just 
opposite Rhodes twenty miles distant (Lib. v. 29), hence there can be little 
doubt that this is the spot they allude to and was the ancient town and 
harbour of Kasarea. Round the base of a column built into a Byzantine 
church we found an inscription, which pointed to the fact that there had existed 
a temple of Apollo here. 

Going eastwards in our ship we entered the Gulf of Makri and anchored 
amongst some islands to the north of the gulf, now known as Tarsina, 
containing many traces of being extensively inhabited during the Byzantine 
period. The inhabitants told us of extensive ruins on the mainland opposite, 
and led us to a spot where the rock is honeycombed with tombs, most of them 
small irregular holes with slabs before them, but inaccessible unless one could 
have been let down by a rope from above. There were however some well 
executed rock-cut tombs similar to those found at Telmessus on the opposite 
side of the Gulf of Makri; three of which I managed to reach. 

One had an Ionic facade representing the front of a temple in Antis, with 
an inscription in red incised letters over the entrance: these letters appear to 
belong to no known alphabet, being a mixture of Lycian, Pamphylian and 
Greek characters. Other tombs represented the usual form of the Lycian 
cottage with projecting beams. 

At a little distance from this spot we again landed and were conducted 
through a forest and over the brow of a hill and found ourselves amongst the 
ruins of an extensive city similarly situated to Kasarea, namely in a basin 
surrounded by hills; it would appear never to have had walls, but to have 
been protected by forts, and on the side where the isthmus on which it is 
built joins the mainland by a wall running from the shore on one side to an 
inaccessible cliff on the other, one of these forts which commands the 
approach from the Gulf of Makri had before it two large domed tombs cut 
in the rock. 

About two miles before reaching the ruins on a plateau overlooking the 
sea we found three large tombs, the foundation of a temple and other remains, 
and from two inscriptions here we gathered that the town in question was 
Lydae, the capital of a district called the Lydatis, and that the spot we were 
on was a deme of Lydae, called Arymaxis. The names given on the tombs 
were Roman, Caius Julius, and Heliodorus, members of the Diophantus 


family—names which occurred over and over again amongst the inscriptions 
G 2 
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we found at Lydae, as well as Boultinia, corresponding to the Roman gentile 
name Vultinia. 

Amongst the most conspicuous of the remains in Lydae were two well- 
preserved ruins of heroa, built above the town. One appears of a much 
earlier date than the other, and was built of very large well-cut stones. It 
had a domed roof and must have stood 50 feet high; it was approached by a 
flight of steps 22 feet long, and had columns of the Corinthian order on 
either side of this flight of steps and before the entrance. The width at the 
back was 27 feet 9 inches on the main wall, and 29 feet 7 inches at the base. 
The entrance at the front had been decorated with a deep cornice and the 
jambs also were richly carved; this fine doorway led into an upper chamber, 
26 feet 7 inches long; running round three sides of it was a raised platform, 
on which apparently had stood sarcophagi—the fragments of one we found 
represented the labours of Hercules and was of good workmanship. Below 
this chamber and entered from below were four small chambers for tombs and 
the openings which led to them had been closed by sliding doors, 5 inches 
thick ; the size of one chamber was 11 feet 9 inches by 7 feet, and 
each chamber contained the raised platform for sarcophagi as in the 
upper chamber. 

The other heroon was of much inferior workmanship and obviously a 
Roman construction. In it we found fragments of several sarcophagi: one had 
on it three heads—evidently portraits—surrounded by garlands, supported by 
naked female figures at the centre, standing on small altars, and at the corners 
by draped female figures standing on the shoulders of kneeling old men; the 
back of this sarcophagus had bulls’ heads below the garland, and on the sides 
heads of Medusa. From an inscription on this we gathered that it was the 
tomb of Caius Julius, the son of the man who built the tomb in the deme of 
Arymaxis. Another sarcophagus belonging to Coccias Sarpedonides was 
decorated by cupids holding bunches of grapes at which partridges were 
pecking. Outside this heroon on a frieze ran a long inscription, only the 
end of which was left: this frieze was supported by Corinthian capitals built 
into the wall; below, as in the other heroon, were four smaller chambers 
for tombs. 

Down in the centre of the town we found many inscriptions all close 
together, on pedestals which had carried statues. This spot appears to have been 
the agora of Lydae, where complimentary monuments were erected. It will 
perhaps be as well to leave the inscriptions to tell their own story, but I will 
allude to a few which give us satisfactory dates concerning the proconsuls and 
praetors who ruled this district in the first century of our era. 

One was erected to Sextus Marcius Priscus “praetor of the emperor 
Vespasian and of all the emperors from the time of Tiberius;” his name we 
again ‘found two weeks later as having built a large bath at Patara. Two 
side by side were erected respectively to Mettius Modestus and C. Antius 
Quadratus, both mentioned by Waddington in his Fastes Asiatiques as 
proconsols in the time of Trajan. Quadratus appears to have been a native 
of Pergamos and to have held many posts in Asia Minor: he is alluded to in 
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an inscription from the neighbouring Lycian town of Tlos with the title 
Boultinia added. 

In the centre of the town we saw also three large heroa side by side 
similar in character to those above mentioned. Fragments of statuary lay 
around in every direction, and a hollow depression completely full of brambles 
was an obvious theatre, and on the hill-side opposite was another rock-cut 
tomb with an imitation beamed roof but having no inscription. 

From the inscriptions we learnt that Lydae formed one of a decapolis of 
Lycian towns, that men of Lydae held from time to time places of high honour 
in the assemblies of the Lycian nation and in one or two cases where it was 
stated that the person in question had been citizen of these ten cities the 
déca was carefully erased, pointing to the fact that harmony did not 
always exist in this decapolis. Inhabitants of Lydae took their wives from 
neighbouring cities Pinara, Telmessus, &c., which cities are mentioned on 
their tombs. Also a doctor of Lydae, Aristobulus by name, would appear 
from the eulogistic inscription raised to his honour to have attained consider- 
able renown in his profession. 

The only allusion to this important Lycian city that I can find is in 
Ptolemaius who mentions it in his list of Lycian towns in correct order, 
(Lib. 5,28). “After Kaunos” he says “come Lydae, Carya, Daedala, Telmessus,” 
taking the towns around the gulf of Makri in their correct order; by some 
curious mistake later geographers have placed Lydae on their maps as Chlydae, 
but the inscriptions which I have found now thoroughly establish both the 
name and the position. 

Before leaving the Gulf of Makri we visited the site of other ruins, about 
five miles inland, and about double that distance from Lydz. They consisted 
of an old Hellenic acropolis built on a rocky eminence overlooking a small 
Jake, and now almost entirely surrounded by forest and brushwood, which 
made it impossible to ascertain the extent of the ruins, so that beside the 
fortress we were only able to find a few graves of simple construction formed 
out of huge blocks of stone; in these we found a few bronze remains, glass, 
and a small silver coin of Kaunos of the date of Lysimachus similar to a 
small copper one in the British Museum with the exception that that has not 
got the crux ansata, 





On the wall of the acropolis were two much defaced inscriptions on 
stones side by side, of the Ptolemaic age, and leading us to suppose that the 
name of the place was Lissa, or Lissae, though from Ptolemy’s account 
it would appear as if this place was known in his time as Karya: there were 
traces of inscriptions on several other stones in the same line but too defaced 
to make out even a single word. It was with extreme difficulty that we 
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obtained squeezes of the two partially legible ones owing to their height and 
the want of appliances in this wild spot. 

Inasmuch as Pliny tells us that there were once seventy cities in Lycia, 
and in his time thirty-six, of which we only know the names of twenty-five, 
there is room for much more geographical discovery in this interesting 
district. 

On our return voyage we stopped for a few days to examine the ruins of 
Patara, and were enabled to supplement the discoveries of former travellers 
by the addition of several inscriptions. The ruins of Patara will always 
present serious difficulties to the excavator, as the mouth of the old harbour, 
around which the principal buildings stood, has been silted up with sand, and 
the harbour is now represented by a large stagnant lake, and the ruins are 
principally situated in a spongy marsh; the theatre too, a magnificent 
structure of Roman date, is now nearly buried in sand. Close to the entrance 
to this, with considerable labour we turned over a huge stone 124 feet long 
by 4 feet 10 inches, which had on it a large inscription in ten lines, in honour 
of one Polysperchon who had officiated as priest of the Patarean Apollo in the 
reign of Germanicus and held many important offices of state. 

Several inscriptions allude to Patara as “the metropolis of Lycia” at 
that perivd, and to the west of the harbour is a fine Roman palace, which 
appears to have been the residence of the Roman proconsul. Along the front 
of it runs an inscription which relates how it was built in the reign of an 
emperor whose name is obliterated, and on one side there is a stone let into 
the wall, having in relief upon it a fish holding a garland in its mouth and 
behind a trident. 

At Patara there are two baths in excellent preservation, one of which 
from an inscription we learnt was built by the above-mentioned Sextus 
Marcius Priscus in the reign of Vespasian. The western side was 50 feet 
long, and the Jength must have been more than double; it had been richly 
decorated with columns and other ornamentations and was divided into five 
chambers opening into one another: over the entrance into the second was the 
inscription ; the central chamber was rounded at each end, and each room 
was studded with holes in the wall, as if it had been covered with tiles 
or plaques, but from the fact that the inscription was itself studded 
with holes and partially ‘covered with cement, it would appear that it 
had been used in Byzantine times on a new system. There were two 
vestibules to the east with wide spanning arches full of debris, and a careful 
excavation of this building would doubtless bring to light interesting facts 
concerning the construction of ancient bath-buildings. 

Along the narrow end of the harbour, which runs about a mile and a half 
inland, the chief tombs of Patara were built; many of them handsome heroa, 
and many of a more humble structure. On one of these latter amongst some 
brambles we found an inscription which begins r)v yedXovny xatecKevacer, 
etc., proving that these tombs with rounded lids were called “tortoises” 


by the ancients. 
In a wood about a mile from Patara was a rock-cut tomb entered 
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originally by two stone panels: one of these was removed, but on the other 
were three coarsely draped figures and a late inscription, and on an adjoining 
pilaster cut in the stone were two hands outspread with the thumbs joining 
and on the palms distinctly-marked triangles; beneath these were the 
letters QAIKAI.. 




















Our ship lay at anchor in the harbour of Phournoi some six miles from 
Patara, and almost the whole length of this walk we performed each day on 
the remains of the Roman aqueduct, the ruins of which at the entrance to the 
town is one of the most conspicuous objects in the place. About five miles 
from Patara this aqueduct crosses a col with a structure a quarter of a 
mile long built of large polygonal stones, and below it is pierced by two 
gateways of irregular form. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 
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DECREES FROM LISSE OR LISSAE, IN LYCIA. 


In the preceding pages Mr. Bent has given a brief account of his recent tour. 
The chief interest of it centres in the discovery of the sites of several Carian 
and Lycian cities, some of them hitherto unknown even by name. Mr. Bent 
has placed in my hands, for publication in this Jowrnal, a number of impres- 
sions and copies of inscriptions from these sites and from other localities. 
Unfortunately they arrived in England just too late for them to be made 
ready for these pages. But the following are inserted by way of an instal- 
ment. The first two documents discover to us an unknown Lycian town. The 
third adds one more name to our list of Greek artists. 


1. 


‘Wall-stone of a building inland from Lydae, about five miles.’ It is 
the next stone in the same course with the following. From Mr. Bent’s 


impression. 


BAZIAEYONTOEPTOAEMAIOYTO . 1TOA.. A. oYLTOVe 

OF ACOYMHNOZEAPTEMIZIOVYEAOZEAIZEATOANT.. A. Mn. KYPI 
AZEKKAHEIAZPENoMENHEEPEIAHMENEKPAT.€0O..° AOYE 
AIZZEATHEANHPATAOOCENNAIATEAEIEIE TONAH IONTONAIZEATAN 
ETEDANNEAIAYTONOAAAOYETEQDANNIANA .... OIAZENEKENKAI 


EYNOIAZHE + EIETONAH ATANKAI 
EINAIAYTO. ET TOY ETOYHDIEMA 
Alg= N HIZYNT 
Al ETA 


Bactnrevovtos Iroreuadov told] Irov[eu]alcJou érous 

oyddou unvos ’Apreuiotov éo€e Atocarav 7[@] 8[4]u@ xupi- 

as €xxAnaolas yevouévns: "Eevdn Mevexparns @.... Sous 

Avooatns avip ayabos dv Siatene? eis Tov 84(w)ov Tov Ataoatav 
5 otepavacat adtov Garrod ctepavo avd[paya]Oias Everev Kal 

evvolas 7s [€x]o[y ScatereZ] eis Tov SA[wov Tov Avoclatav cat 

> > \ > / a la > , \ \ / 

eivat avto[y evepylét[ nv] tod [dyuov, dvayparrat b]é TO Widiopa 


Many portions of the marble were very difficult to decipher, owing to injury 
to the surface. Apparently the wall was the wall of a temple, which was 
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employed for the inscribing of honorary decrees and grants of citizenship, as 
at Ephesus and elsewhere. 

The king in line 1 is probably Ptolemy Euergetes, who began to reign in 
B.C. 247, If so, the date of our decree is B.c. 240, the eighth of his reign 
(line 2). 

The adjective Acoodrns (line 5) may be either from a name Aéoon or 
Alocat. Doubtless the name is derived from the epithet Avooos, ‘ smooth’ 
or ‘steep. The town and its name remained wholly unknown until the 


discovery of this inscription. 
2. 


‘ Wall-stone of a building inland from Lydae, about five miles.” It stood 
next to the preceding inscription. From Mr. Bent’s impression. 


NTS YI TOAEMAIOYETOYZENAEKATOY 
mu ZKYPIASTENOMENHZEAOCZE 
AIZZAT IP TQ AHR KIEP ATCPOAIZAAMPONOSPOAIOS 
ANHPKAAOSKAI AOOST-TON.... ET°NAHMONTONAIZZATON 

5 AIKOINHIKAIIAIAIEKAZTQIX%E! 1. ?EXOMENOZSEAOCZSETQIAH 
MQITQIAIZZATQOQNETE PAN QE SAAAOCYETEQANNI 


APETHEENEKENKAIEYNOIAS..CX..Ai.... EIEIZET AHMON 
ONAIZSSATANAIAQSIAEFO.. TEIANA. TQIKAIEFPONOIE 


AIATCAEIANASANTANOF.. ANSI... IE ANAPPAYAI 
10 CTOYHOISMATOYTOE].T©...... HTPoS 
AQNEYNEL An HKOTOS. 


Baotrevolvro[s ItoXewadov Told ItoAepalou érovs évdexdrou 
A a a > / / / yw 
pn[vo](s) [rod Setvos, éxxAnalals xuplas yevopuévns, édo€e 
Atcoatév 76 Spo "En[ecdy] ‘Ayérrodus Adprravos ‘Pddios 
avnp Kadds Kayabos yéyou[ev ei]s Tov Siuov Tov Atooatav 
7: a \ og7 e , / / »” a 8 / 
kjal xowh Kal iSla éxdot xpel{a]s [ra]pexopuevos, ébofe TH 51- 
a a 5 la) a a , 
Ho TO Atocatav otepavaac[at adtov| Paddod ctrepavy 
aperis Evexev kal edvolas [hs] &y[wv] d:[arer]e? eis tov] Siwov 
. a , \ , > a a , 
tlov Atcocatay, Sidwor S€ ro[Au|telav alv]t@ Kai éyyovors 
\ > / e / isd > a > , > , 
kal aréXevav arrdvtov br[ot’] av eilodyn], avaypayrac 
10 8€] 7d Wijdiopa TodTo ei[s TO fepdv ? Anu|ntpos: 
ad]Awv cuverr[awver|d[vt]o[y peta Tod eip|nKoros. 


Or 


Some portions of the decree are well preserved: the rest was difficult to 
decipher. I have no doubt about my restorations, except in the last two 
lines. If, as is most probable, Ptolemy Euergetes is meant, the date of our 
decree is B.C. 237, the eleventh year of his reign (line 1). The restoration 
of line 11 is merely tentative: 6 eipyxdés would be the proposer of the 


decree. 
E. L. Hicks. 
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INSCRIPTION WITH A NEW ARTIST'S NAME, FROM ANAPHE, 


MaRBLE plinth from the Temple of Apollo at Anaphe. From an 
excellent impression of Mr. Theodore Bent. Present length of marble 203 
inches; height 5 inches. 


VES OUnAQNIAEKAIA 
AAKIPPoe:PAPIO€:EPOIHEEN 


[O Setva] 
*AmroAXAovt Sexata[v" 
"Ad«irmos Tdpios érroinoev. 


I am not aware that this dedication has been previously published. It is 
inscribed in beautiful letters of the best time, and can hardly be later than 
the fifth century. The name of the artist is otherwise unknown. The surface 
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THE LOMBARDS AND VENETIANS IN EUBOIA, 


THE LOMBARDS AND VENETIANS IN EUBOIA (1340—1470). 


(Continued from Vol. VIII. page 213.) 


II. 
$: 
(1840—1385.) 


§ 45. War of Venice and Genoa.—The relations between Euboia and 
Attika continued to be peaceful. The Spanish lords of Athens had become 
less like a horde of robbers and more like a civilized community ; they ceased 
to consort with Turks and infidels. Walter of Brienne indeed did not leave 
off his agitation against the Company, and he continued to importune Venice 
to form or join a league to restore him to his ducal seat. Venice however 
would not listen to him, and in 1344, when she bestowed on him the freedom 
of the city and allowed him to procure arms at Negroponte, she stipulated 
that such arms were not to be used against the Catalans. The Turks how- 
ever continued their depredatory expeditions, and we learn that in 1341 
Bartolommeo Ghisi, the Triarch, and the Duke of Naxos conjointly equipped a 
galley for the defence of the Archipelago and the coast of Euboia. It 
appears moreover that in 1343 Balzana Gozzadini, the widow of Pietro della 
Carceri, who acted as guardian for her son Giovanni, equipped another galley, 
and Negroponte itself was strengthened with new fortifications. These 
precautions seem to have protected the island efficiently for the next few 
years. 

At peace with her neighbours, Euboia was destined to be seriously 
affected by hostilities from another quarter, for the war that broke out between 
the rival republics, Venice and Genoa, was carried on in the eastern as well 
as in the western waters of the Mediterranean, and seriously affected the island 
of Euboia, which was the headquarters, the chief opunrypiov of Venice in the 
Aegean, 

The Genoese, who had been engaged in hostilities with the Greek emperor 
Kantakuzenos, threw down the gauntlet to Venice in 1350 by confiscating 
some Venetian ships in Kaffa, her colony in the Black Sea. Venice sent 
Marco Ruzzini in command of thirty-five war-ships to the east, and at Negro- 
ponte, where he first arrived, he gained a success. A Genoese fleet of fourteen 
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sail, bound for Constantinople and the Pontos, put in at Alikastron’ in 
Euboia. Ruzzini captured ten of the ships, and the remaining four escaped to 
Chios. The prisoners, consisting of both nobles and commons (nobiles et 
plebevt), were imprisoned in Negroponte, and Ruzzini, encouraged by his 
success, sailed to the Propontis. He made an unsuccessful attempt on Galata, 
and then cruised in the Black Sea for plunder. His absence was fatal to 
Negroponte, which was left with but slender protection, and the enemy 
did not fail to take advantage of its defencelessness. 

Four Genoese galleys, well equipped and armed, were despatched to 
Euboia. Venetian standards were hoisted, they sailed into the roads un- 
suspected, and entered Negroponte stealthily. First of all the prisoners were 
liberated from their captivity, then the town was plundered and set on fire. 
A large booty was obtained, and having hung up the keys of the town on the 
gate, the Genoese, well satisfied, sailed away. The capture of the ships by 
Ruzzini had taken place in September; the misfortune of Negroponte took 
place in November. 

This event is remarkable as having led to a strange historical error on 
the part of a Greek writer of the following century. George Phrantzes, the 
historian of the last days of the Eastern Roman Empire, informs his readers 
that Euboia belonged to the Genoese since the year 1204 ! 

The indignation of Venice was thoroughly roused by this humiliation, 
and she immediately set to work to form a league against her rival. The 
Emperor Kantakuzenos, whose relations with Genoa had been recently inimical, 
seemed an obvious ally; nevertheless he hesitated, but was induced to join 
in July, 1351, by the appearance of Nicolo Pisani and his fleet. Genoa had 
another enemy at the other extremity of the Mediterranean, Peter IV. of 
Aragon, whose sway in Sardinia had been troubled by revolts which Genoa 
had encouraged and assisted. He readily consented to join the league, and 
the treaty was arranged at Perpignan (Jan. 16, 1351). It was on this occasion 
that compensation was given to the heirs of Ramon Muntaner for the damages 
claimed by him in 1307. On the other hand Genoa took advantage of the 
fact that Istria was an apple of discord between Venice and the King of 
Hungary to excite the latter against her foe. 

While Pisani plundered Genoese property at Constantinople, the Genoese 
admiral, Paganino Doria, had arrived off the north coast of Eubvia with sixty- 
two ships. He invested Oreos in the middle of August, and the siege lasted 
two months, but he failed; for the place was strong, and he was opposed by 
Catalan auxiliaries from Attika, 300 cavalry as well as infantry, who were soon 
backed by the arrival of Pisani from the north, and finally by a Catalan fleet ° 
under the command of Pons de Santapan. In the meantime the Genoese had 
not omitted to plunder elsewhere in the neighbourhood, and among other 
places Ptelion suffered from their hostility. 





1 Perhaps near Aliweri, a place about eleven 2 So Hist. Cortus. p. 935 (Murat, vol. xii.). 
hours from Chalkis on the road to Karystos. Matteo Villani wrongly gives the total number 
The Greek steamerssailing from Athens to Wolo, of Genoese ships as eleven, and the number of 
vid Chalkis, stop at Aliweri, those taken as nine. 
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At the beginning of 1352 Pisa joined the Venetian alliance, and a month 
later (in February) an important general engagement took place near Byzan- 
tium, which was however indecisive. The Emperor Kantakuzenos, as the. 
Venetians who had sailed westward after the battle were no longer on the 
spot to support him, made a separate peace with Doria, and agreed to 
abandon the league (May 6). He consequently refused to aid Pisani, who 
some months later appeared in the Bosphoros. An opportunity was thereby 
given to Joannés Palaiologos, son-in-law of the emperor, who looked upon 
himself as the rightful sovereign, to form an alliance with Venice, and thus 
take a decided attitude of opposition to his father-in-law. But few more 
hostilities took place in oriental regions before the peace, which was con- 
cluded between the republics in 1355—a peace to which Genoa almost forced 
Venice by her alliance with the Visconti of Milan. The terms of this peace 
did not concern Euboia. 

§ 46. Domestic Affairs of Euboia—In 1353 some arrangements were 
made regulating the internal affairs of the island: (1) The arrangement that 
the duty of keeping in trim the galleys for defending the island devolved on 
the triarchs and their vassals was confirmed. (2) Venice was henceforth to 
take upon herself the appointment of the custom officers. (3) The rebuilding 
of any house destroyed by the Genoese in 1350 was to secure to the builder a 
remission of half the ground rent for twenty-five years. (4) Venetians who 
had suffered in 1350 received offices in compensation. (5) Inhabitants of 
Euboia who had exhibited bravery in the war received Venetian citizenship. 
In regard to the bestowal of citizenship another regulation was afterwards 
made in the same year, which applied to Crete, Modone, and Korone, as well 
as to Negroponte, to wit, that all fit persons might receive the citizenship for 
ten years, on condition they bore the same burdens as citizens, and renewed 
the oath every two years. In case they did not emigrate during that time 
the right would be granted for ever. The Jews were excepted from this 
grant. 

The ceaseless depredations of the Turks, and the war with Genoa which 
followed, brought considerable confusion into the affairs of Euboia. In 
1348 there had been many complaints of the state of the island, especially of 
depopulation and severe taxation. A considerable number of peasants fled to 
Crete from the island of Anaphe—a significant indication of the condition of 
affairs. The island of Anaphe belonged to Giovanni dalle Carceri, the son 
and heir of Pietro, for whom his mother, Balzana Gozzadini, acted as guardian 
under the protection of the Venetian Bailo while his years were tender. 
Domenico Gozzadini, probably his mother’s brother, afterwards acted as his 
general agent, and as the administration of two Thirds of the island was thus 
in his hands, received the appellation of tutor of Euboia. The general outlook 
appeared so dreary to Giovanni at this time (1348—9) that he conceived the 
idea of selling a Third to the Duke of Naxos, Giovanni Sanudo, The negotia- 
tions however resulted not in the sale, but in the marriage of Giovanni 
with Sanudo’s daughter Fiorenza, a large dowry in Euboian property being 
bestowed on her. a ey : 
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In 1356 Venice, at length at peace, set to work to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes of the island. The Bailo was directed not to interfere in the feudal 
relations of the lords with their vassals. The triarchs were required to raze 
some useless edifices. The peasants of Anaphe were to be brought back from 
Crete. A new quarter was to be built for the Jews at Negroponte. A galley 
and another vessel were to be maintained at the joint cost of the triarchs and 
the Republic. The first galley that was provided met with ill luck on its 
way to Euboia, being captured by a flotilla of Turks, who acted in combina- 
tion with Peter Fadrique of Salona. This Catalan lord was a notorious 
corsair, and it may be mentioned that some years before he had come into 
collision with Euboia by capturing and detaining in his dungeons a gentleman 
of that island, Cristofora da Medio. 

§ 47. Fiorenza Sanudo.—Giovanni dalle Carceri died in 1358, leaving 
one son, Nicold, heir to his baronies. His widow Fiorenza Sanudo was then 
a very important person, and a very attractive match. As guardian of her 
son Nicold she was mistress of two Thirds of Euboia, and as only daughter of 
Giovanni Sanudo, she was heiress to the duchy of the Archipelago. But the 
Republic of St. Mark was determined that her hand was not to be at her own 
disposal ; its interests were so closely bound up with her possessions that the 
personality of her husband would be a matter of serious consequence. Hence 
the affair of Fiorenza was a political problem of the Archipelago, which 
demanded the attention of the Doge and senate in the city on the lagoons ; 
it became of a still more vital importance when her father the Duke of 
Naxos died in 1362. 

The first suitor for her hand was Pietro Giustiniani Recanelli, one of the 
Maonesi of Chios. It may well be supposed that he was the last person who 
would find favour in the eyes of Venice. Had she married him the thin end 
of a Genoese wedge might have entered to cleave Euboia. Very energetic 
and unscrupulous measures were consequently taken to thwart this alliance. 
Fiorenza and Maria were warned by an official letter against the match, and 
it was hinted that a suitable husband could be found in Euboia or Crete. 
Orders were given to the Bailo Morosini to trepan Fiorenza to Negroponte 
and detain her there under arrest, in case she were disposed to dissent from 
the wishes of Venice; and if this could not be managed he was to sequestrate 
Oreos and the possessions of Nicolo. The orders went so far as to empower 
him, if the marriage should have already taken place, to seize Fiorenza’s 
person and imprison her in Crete. But these measures of violence proved 
unnecessary. Before the end of the year Fiorenza declared that she was 
resolved not to accept a husband who was not also acceptable to Venice, and 
Recanelli was rejected. 

But in the following year, after her father’s death, a more celebrated 
suitor, though of a parvenu family, presented himself in the person of 
Rainerio, generally called Nerio, Acciajuoli, the nephew and adopted son of 
Nicolo the Florentine banker, who, rising by the favours of great ladies, had 
become grand seneschal of Achaia—well known by the spiteful and instruc- 
tive description of Boccacio. The acquisition of the Duchy of the Archipelago 
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was a prospect agreeable to the ambition of the Acciajuoli family, and in 
1358, after the death of Fiorenza’s husband, Nicold had entertained the 
project of her marriage with his nephew Angelo, who however chose an 
ecclesiastical career. 

Nerio’s brother John, archbishop of Patras, wrote proposing the marriage 
of Nerio with Fiorenza, but he received a letter from Venice stating the 
promise of the duchess not to marry in opposition to the will of the Republic, 
and declining the proposed alliance. Meanwhile the Bailo of Negroponte 
had been directed to take measures to prevent the marriage, and the Duke of 
Crete received commands to take possession of the islands of the Duchy of the 
Archipelago. 

The archbishop of Patras then wrote letters to Queen Joanna of Naples 
and to the titular emperor of Romania, Robert of Tarentum, who was nomi- 
nally suzerain of the Archipelago in virtue of his title, appealing to them to 
intervene ; and they both wrote protests to Venice, pressing the suit of Nerio 
and insisting that Fiorenza was the vassal of Robert, and that on receiving the 
permission of her overlord she was quite at liberty to dispose of her hand without 
consulting any other power. The senate of Venice (April 8, 1363) wrote a 
practically unanswerable reply, that Fiorenza was indeed nominally vassal of 
the emperor, but he had no means to protect her or interfere in her behalf; 
whereas she was a citizen of the Venetian commonwealth, and Venice had 
the means and will to protect her; furthermore, if reference be made to 
relations of past history, it was through Venetian assistance that her 
ancestors had acquired their duchy in the Aegean, and had been able to 
retain it; it was therefore fair that Venice should have the chief voice in the 
arrangement of the matter in question. 

It is worth remarking that the position taken up by Venice in this letter, 
as the virtual protector in contrast with the nominal but powerless overlord, 
is quite similar to the position it had practically assumed in relation to the 
Lombard lords of Euboia, who were nominally vassals of the Prince of Achaia, 
while Venice was their virtual protector. 

As the sources for these transactions are official documents, we do not hear 
what were the sentiments of Fiorenza herself on this matter of such import- 
ance to her. Certain relations of the Sanudi of Naxos had taken up their 
abode in Euboia, namely, Guglielmo Sanudo and his son Nicold Spezzabanda ; 
they had been recommended by Venice to the favour of the duchess. The 
Bailo now seized her person and consigned her to a place of security in Crete, 
while Spezzabanda presented himself at Venice and obtained permission to marry 
her. The nuptials were consummated at Venice early in 1364,) and a mutual 
engagement was made between Nicold Spezzabanda and the Republic that 
the former should assist in putting down a revolt which was threatening 
the Venetian power in Kandia, while the latter bound itself to defend the 
islands of the duchy. 

§ 48. Hostilities with the Catalans.—Venice had not yet succeeded in 





1 Two daughters were the fruit of this marriage, in 1371 after her mother’s death, and was bound 
Maria and Elisabetta. Theelder received Andros _ by the conditions to provide for her sister. 
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securing, though she had made several attempts, the strong castle of Karystos, 
which now belonged to the Spaniard Bonifaz Farique. Negotiations for the 
sale of the place were carried on about 1350, Venice offering 6,000 
ducats, and it seems that the bargain was nearly brought to a conclusion, 
when the Genoese war intervened, and the affair was broken off. Venice again 
renewed her offers, and in 1359 Bonifaz definitely engaged himself to make 
over the castle to the Republic for 6,000 ducats, one restriction accompanying 
the sale—that the peasants transferred from Attika and settled at Karystos 
were not included in it. But Matteo Moncada,’ who succeeded Ximenes de 
Arenos as governor (general vicar) of Attika, protested against the alienation 
of this strong place, and induced Bonifaz to cancel his engagement. A cool- 
ness ensued between Venice and the Company. The successor of Moncada, 
Roger de Loria, acted in such a way as to render war inevitable. He confis- 
cated property to which Euboians had legal claims, he seized the possessions 
of one Basadonna, and in 1363 the Bailo declared war. On the other hand, 
the Bailo appears to have harboured and admitted to citizenship refugees from 
Attika, and to have prescribed a strict tariff for the sale in Euboia of certain 
articles of commerce imported from Attika. Both parties thought they had 
very good causes of complaint. 

The Company once more resorted to its old policy and invoked the aid 
of the Ottoman Sultan Murdd, who was now in the middle of his successful 
career of conquest in the Balkan peninsula. The Turks, who had already 
reached Thessaly, entered Boiotia at Loria’s invitation, took possession of 
Thebes, and wasted the land. But fortunately for Euboia, at this juncture 
Frederick, King of Sicily and Duke of Athens, deposed Loria and made 
Moncada once more his representative, with injunctions to protect the terri- 
tories of the Company against the infidels. Moncada received the post for 
life, but not choosing to live at Athens himself, he entrusted the government 
to representatives; in 1365 he placed it in the hands of his predecessor, 
Roger de Loria. Loria was not inclined to coquette again with the Turks; 
he was inclined, on the contrary, to bring about a peace with Venice. He 
demanded 6,000 ducats in compensation for injuries of which he com- 
plained ; but the answer of Venice was a bill of damages which reached a 
much higher figure. The differences did not immediately receive a final 
settlement, but the old treaty was renewed for the time. Soon after this 
Venice obtained at last the coveted castle of Karystos for the sum that she 
had always offered before—6,000 ducats (Nov. 6, 1365). She placed a garrison 
in it immediately, but in a few years it was found to cost so much to maintain 
the place that she would have been glad to let it as a fief, and failing that, 
she reduced the garrison and the expenses as far as possible. For Venice the 
chief importance of possessing Karystos seems to have been that others were 
thereby precluded from holding it. 

Negroponte did not come into hostile collision with the Catalan Company 








1 Jacob Fadrique, Count of Sula, was governor Moncada followed in 1359, and Roger de Loria 
1356-1359, Arenos succeeded in 1359, M.  in1861 (to 1363). . 
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again, although the nephews of Walter de Brienne, who thought they in- 
herited his pretensions to Attika, did all they could to persuade the Venetian 
Republic to assist them in wresting the duchy from the Spaniards. These 
nephews belonged to the house of Enghien—Guy of Argos and John of 
Enghien-Lecce. They applied to Venice in 1370 to support their operations 
in the neighbourhood, and on receiving a polite refusal they applied yet more 
importunately in 1371. But Venice had no intention of supporting their 
al most obsolete claims, and would not consent to involve herself in war by 
lending the bridge of Negroponte, as John of Enghien-Lecce proposed, to the 
passing of a confederate army into the dominions of the Spaniards. In the 
same year Loria died, and as Moncada, the nominal governor, continued to be 
an absentee, the post was given to Matteo Peralta, and before the end of the 
year a peace was arranged between the Enghien family and the Catalan 
Company by the intervention of the Bailo of Euboia, and sealed by the 
marriage of Maria, Guy’s only daughter, with John de Loria, who was to 
succeed to the lordship of Argos and Nauplion. 

§ 49. The Navarrese Company—In the meantime a man of more energy 
and ability than the Enghien brothers had likewise conceived the idea of 
depriving the Catalans of the duchy of Athens and Neopatrai. This was 
Rainerio Acciajuoli, already mentioned as a suitor of the Duchess Fiorenza. 
He was now chatelain of Corinth, and had married, with the consent of the 
Bailo of Negroponte, Agnese, the daughter of an Euboian nobleman, Saracino 
de’ Saracini. Pursuing fugitive subjects of his own who had fled to Athenian 
territory, he came into collision with the Spaniards. The war began in 1374, 
and Raineirio succeeded in taking Megara, the halfway house between Corinth 
and Athens. In the following year Peralta died, and was succeeded by Louis 
Fadrique, Count of Sula and Zeitun, who however was not appointed by the 
King of Sicily, but elected by the Catalan subjects in Attika. During the 
next few years Rainerio appears to have remained quiet; the acquisition of 
Megara satisfied him for a time. 

Meanwhile an event happened which directed the attention of Athens 
and Thebes to the distant west more than to their neighbours in Greece. 
This was the death of King Frederick in 1377 without male issue, whereby 
the Sicilian branch of the Aragon royal family came to a full stop, He had 
one daughter, Matilda, to whom he bequeathed his kingdom and duchies; 
but this was not agreeable to most of the nobles both in Sicily and Attika, 
who looked with favour on the claims of Peter, King of Aragon. In 1381 an 
envoy from Athens appeared at Saragossa, offering homage to Peter in the 
name of the Company, on condition of his promising to maintain the usages of 
the land. And thus Peter became Duke of Athens and Neopatrai, and 
though the duchy passed out of his hands into those of the Florentine, Nerio 
Acciajuoli, in the space of four years, he not only retained the title himself, 
but his successors down to the present century have called themselves, as well 
as Kings of Aragon and Spain, Dukes of Athens and Neopatrae. 

But in the meantime a new enemy had appeared on the scene and 
created general alarm and dismay. This was the Navarrese Company, an 
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organization consisting of adventurers of much the same character as the 
members of the more celebralud Catalan Grand Company. They were 
mercenary soldiers collected in- Navarre by Jacob de Baux, titular Emperor of 
Romania, and sent to the east to recover his dominions along with Maiotto 
Coccarelli, whom he named Bailli of Achaia. The most important of their 
captains was Peter of San Superan. Having taken Corfu, they proceeded to 
invade Attika (1380), and at first met with a success, which terrified not only 
the Spaniards but the neighbouring powers. Livadia and other strong places 
fell into their hands; Galceran Peralta, the captain of Athens, on whom the 
defence of the duchy mainly devolved, was taken prisoner. 

The opportunity was favourable to make an attempt upon Euboia, for 
Venice, being just at that time engaged in a serious war with Genoa, could 
not expend much energy in defending the island. Moreover, Nicold dalle Carceri, 
the Triarch, took advantage of this state of things to recur to the old examples 
of his grandfather Pietro, and of Bonifacio da Verona, and treat surreptitiously 
with the Navarrese against the interests of Venice. It was the last kick of the 
Triarchs; three years later Venice had it all her own way. The Margrave of 
Bodonitza, who had shown a rebellious spirit towards the governor of Athens, 
seems to have acted in the same manner as Nicolo. But the danger that 
menaced Euboia was averted by the escape of Galceran Peralta, who imme- 
diately organised the defence of the Acropolis and constrained the Navarrese 
Company (we do not clearly know by what steps) to evacuate the land before 
the end of the year. They then proceeded to the Peloponnesos, where they 
met with greater success than in Attika. By the year 1383, when their 
employer, Jacob de Baux, the last titular Emperor of Romania, died, Morea was 
divided among four powers—the Venetians of Modone and Korone, the Greeks 
of Misithra, the chatelain of Argos, and the Navarrese under San Superan; 
we may add a fifth—Nerio Acciajuoli of Corinth. 

When Peter of Aragon was recognised as Duke of Athens, he nominated 
to the post of governor Philip Dalman de Roccaberte, who soon placed the 
relations of the Company with the surrounding powers on a satisfactory foot- 
ing—with the chatelain of Corinth and the margrave of Bodonitza, as well as 
with the Bailo of Euboia. In 1382 he returned to Sicily, and was succeeded 
by Raimond de Vilanova. 

§ 50. The Turks.—As the power of the Turks was steadily increasing 
and their encroachments on the possessions of the Europeans advancing every 
day—Murfd had taken Hadrianople in 1365—the Greek Emperor Joannes 
Palaiologos and the Latin powers were endeavouring to get up a general 
organised resistance. The Greek Emperor was making a begging tour in the 
west (1369), as the Latin Emperor Baldwin II. had done a hundred years before, 
and did not scruple to promise to desert the Greek and join the Latin Church 
on condition that the Pope and the Latin powers of the west assisted him 
against the formidable enemy of Europe. The depredations of the Ottomans, 
to which Euboia and the islands of the Archipelago were especially exposed, 
made life generally so unsafe that men were unwilling to trust their lives in 
those regions except the risks they ran were well paid. This was the case in 
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Euboia. No Venetian would accept a civil appointment there save for a 
salary considerably higher than that usually paid in 1369. Such was the 
state of things that Venice sent a commission to inquire into the affairs of 
Euboia, Ptelion, Modone and Korone, in order that those important stations 
—the right hand and right eye of the Republic—might be made strong to 
resist the foe. The galley of Euboia was manned anew, the Bailo was admon- 
ished to be watchful and report diligently to headquarters, troops were sent 
from Venice—these preparations spreading over several years, one of which 
(1374) was marked by a plague which made inroads into the population of 
the island.1 

Pope Gregory XI. issued in 1372 (November) a bull summoning notables 
of Romania to a congress at Thebes, which was to consult on common measures 
for resisting the progress of the Turks. Among the others who were in- 
vited by the Pope to discuss the ‘ eternal question,’ and met at Thebes on the 
1st of October, 1373, were Nicold dalle Carceri, Triarch of Euboia and Duke of 
Naxos (his mother had died in 1371), Fr. Giorgio, margrave of Bodonitza, 
Matteo Peralta, governor of Athens, F. Gattilusio of Lesbos, Nerio Acciajuoli 
of Corinth, &c. The congress, however, like most of the plans of united action 
against the Turk so often proposed in the 14th and 15th centuries, had no 
serious results. 

§ 51. Some internal affairs of Huboia.—In the year 1359 Nicolo Spezza- 
banda, who afterwards married Fiorenza Sanudo, appeared in Venice as the 
bearer of certain complaints preferred by the Triarchs of Euboia against the 
conduct of the Bailo. The complaints were that the Bailo interfered in 
matters which belonged exclusively to the feudal jurisdiction of the lords of the 
land (contrary to the express arrangement of 1356); that he was in the habit 
of reversing sentences which the podesta of the Lombards had enounced ; that 
he persecuted their officials and had imprisoned the chatelain of Larachi, 
Demetrios of Alessandria. Venice, however, declined to entertain these com- 
plaints seriously, knowing that if she did not give general powers to the 
Bailo and trust a good deal to his judiciousness the island would become a 
‘den of robbers.’ 

In 1361 fresh complaints were lodged to the effect that the Baili might 
be more polite than they were to the Lombard and other lords and ladies, 
who had for example been on one occasion menaced with fines if they did 
not appear in the church of San Marco. Bailo Pietro Morosini was especially 
accused of having misapplied the duties on oil which should have been 
employed for the maintenance of the Euboian galley. Quarrels further arose in 
regard to certain land close to Negroponte which lay between the Venetian 
quarter and the lands of the dalle Carceri. Venice tried to place things on a 
better footing. Cottages which were built on the disputed land were pulled 
down, and thereby the territory of the triarchs stretched without question up 
to what was equally without question Venetian house-property. It .was 





1 It may be observed that in 1375 the Bailo galley for private purposes, (2) permitted the ex- 
Quirini was guilty of misconduct which was port of corn, though the supply was deficient, 
punished by a fine. He (1) employed the public (3) received presents. 
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arranged that the civil magistrates of Venice were never to interfere in 
military matters. Henceforth the symposion which was held at Negroponte 
in honour of a newly-appointed Bailo was to be held at the sole expense of 
Venice ; the triarchs were no longer expected to contribute. 

At this time Venice began to extend her citizenship to Euboian lords: 
Alessio de’ Tiberti received it in 1361, Saracino de’ Saracini in 1370. More- 
over the position of the Jews was made less intolerable. They were relieved 
from some land-taxes, and the old custom of shutting them up in the 
Ghetto on Good Friday was discontinued. A Jew named Moses was state 
physician. 

As for the little settlement at Ptelion in Thessaly, its population was 
mainly Greek, and the chief danger which threatened it at this time was the 
hostilities of the Albanese, who were settled in Thessaly, and were soon after 
this destined to spread southwards, and in the beginning of the next century 
to repopulate Euboia. Ptelion was governed by a rettore, but it devolved 
upon the Bailo of Euboia to have an eye to its wellbeing. 

The constant raids of the Turks tended to depopulate Euboia, and in the 
years 1379—1381 Venice was unable to watch as carefully over its interests 
as usual owing to the great Genoese war, which culminated in the blockade of 
Venice and the unexpected victory of Chioggia, with which Carlo Zeno, who 
had been Bailo of Euboia two years before, will always be associated. The 
apple of discord which led to this war was the small but important island of 
Tenedos, which commands the entrance to the Dardanelles. Andronikos, the 
rebellious son of the Emperor Joannes V., handed it over to the Genoese, who 
supported him in ascending the throne; but the Venetians adhered to the old 
emperor, and the governor of Tenedos admitted a Venetian garrison. In 1381 
the Peace of Turin concluded the war, and one of the provisions was that 
Tenedos should be surrendered to Genoa. But a Venetian individual, 
Pantaleone Barbo, who had received the post of Bailo of Constantinople, in- 
duced the captain of the garrison to refuse to give up the place. The prompt 
action of Genoa in confiscating the goods of Florentine citizens who were 
security for the fulfilment of the terms of the Peace, constrained them to pro- 
ceed against its captain as an enemy. He was obliged to capitulate (1385) ; 
the fortress was raized to the ground, the island became a desert, and the in- 
habitants were transferred, some to Crete, others to the neighbourhood of 
Karystos in Euboia, where they were treated with consideration. 

After the Peace of Turin the troops in Euboia were disbanded, the salary 
of the rettore of Ptelion was lowered, and Venice entertained ideas of destroy- 
ing the castle of Larmena, which she found very expensive. There seemed a 
prospect that the island would recover its prosperous condition. 

§ 52. Huboia becomes completely Venetian.—In 1372 Nicolo dalle Carceri 
married Petronella Tocco, daughter of Leonardo Tocco, Duke of Leukadia 
Fiorenza, Nicold’s mother, had died in the preceding year, and he had become 
Duke of Naxos as well as Triarch of Euboia. While he resided in Negroponte 
and managed his property there himself, he employed his uncle, Januli 
Gozzadini, as his agent for the administration of the duchy. The marriage of 
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his stepsister Maria, the daughter of Fiorenza and Nicold Spezzabanda, was 
now almost as much a matter of concern to the wideawake Republic of 
Venice as the marriage of her mother had been fifteen years before. The 
Bailo of Euboia, Bartolommeo Quirini, wooed her for his son with the 
consent of Nicold dalle Carceri, but when the government of Venice heard 
of the affair the Bailo was punished. The husband whom Venice would 
have desired for Maria was Giorgio Ghisi, the son and heir of the Triarch 
Bartolommeo. 

In 1383 an event occurred which introduced a change into the condition 
of Euboia—the death of Nicold dalle Carceri. He was hunting in the island 
of Naxos, according to one account, when he was slain by Francesco Crispo, 
the proprietor of the barony of Astrofidis in Euboia; according to another 
account the deed was done within the walls of the city of Naxos itself. Crispo 


‘ had married a niece of Carceri, Fiorenza Sanudo, the daughter of the Duke 


of Melos, and received that island as her dowry (1376). He reaped good fruit 
from his deed of violence. The islanders of the Archipelago elected him as 
their new duke, Nicold having no legal issue; and Venice, which Nicold had 
offended by his collusion with the Navarrese Company three years before, 
closed her eyes to the manner in which Nicold had come by his death and 
supported Francesco, who respectfully asked for her recognition of his new 
title. Francesco also applied for a galley and provisions from Euboia, and 
proposed the marriage of his son with-a daughter of the Doge, Antonio 
Venier. The family of the Crispi were Dukes of Naxos for one hundred and 
eighty years. 

The death of the Triarch—who possessed two Thirds of the island—with- 
out heirs was a very favourable opportunity for Venice. She took, however, 
no sudden measure, but proceeded with the greatest caution. The Bailo 
received orders to sequestrate the Barony of Oreos for Maria Sanudo of 
Andros, the step-sister of the deceased, whose marriage was now of far greater 
consequence, and to convey her to Euboia or Crete, lest she should take a step 
without the concurrence of Venice. The Republic desired to place all the 
Lombard lords in the position of vassals to herself as mistress of the whole 
island. To do this without the consent of the Emperor of Romania, Jacob 
de Baux, would have been theoretically a breach of the feudal organisation, 
dating from 1204; it would have been an unwarrantable violence. In theory 
the Triarchs were still vassals of the Prince of Achaia, though the relation 
had long ceased to have any practical import. Therefore a Venetian noble, 
Giovanni Sorango, was selected to apply to the Emperor for the grant of the 
two Thirds of Euboia of the dalle Carceri (formerly of the da Verona) in fief. 
But just at this juncture the last titular Latin Emperor of Constantinople 
died, so that no theoretical bond restrained the action of Venice any longer. 

Others as well as Venice had their eyes on the Euboian fiefs. The 
triarch Bartolommeo Ghisi applied for them to the Baili Coccarelli, as the 
representative of Jacob de Baux; and a relation of the dalle Carceri, one 
Januli d’Anoe, claimed a share of the spoil. But though Ghisi went in 
person to Venice, and was treated with friendship, his application was not 
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entertained. It was not till 1885 that one Third was conceded to Maria 
Sanudo and the other to Januli d’Anoe—to both as vassals of Venice. We 
hear that Maria Sanudo granted the castle and village of Larachi to her 
relation, Filippo Sanudo. The widow of Nicold dalle Carceri, Petronella 
Jocco, received Lipsos (Aidepsos) and Litadha in north Euboia; she afterwards 
married Nicold Venier, the son of the Doge. 

In the following year, 1386, the barony of Karystos was rented to three 
brothers, Michele, Andrea, and Giovanni Giustiniani. Since its acquisition 
by Venice in 1365 the fortress had been allowed to fall into decay, as the 

- expenses of maintaining it were found too heavy, and the plan of renting it to 
private individuals was adopted, but did not benefit the place much, as the 
Giustiniani did not keep it in better repair. 

Thus in 1385 two Thirds of Euboia, as well as the barony of Karystos, 
had passed into the hands of Venice, and of the old Terzieri there only 
remained Bartolommeo Ghisi III., who probably died about this time. As he 
left only a son of minor age, Giorgio, and as Giorgio died in 1390, bequeath- 
ing his possessions to Venice—probably under Venetian pressure—we may set 
down 1385 as the year in which a wholly Venetian sway succeeded to the 
joint sway of the Venetians and Lombards. 

One of the first acts of Venice, now that she had a free hand in Euboian 
affairs, was to relieve the Greek clergy from a tax which they had been com- 
pelled to pay to the Latin patriarch, who was also the Bishop of Negroponte. 

At about the same time that Euboia became Venetian, Venice was fortu- 
nate enough to make another acquisition also. In’ 1386 she won Corfi, which 
was as important to her in the Ionian Sea as Euboia in the Aegean. 


III. 
(1385—1470.) 


§ 53. The Euboian vassals of Venice, 1885—1470.—Venice thought it 
expedient to publish a proclamation that claimants to the Third of Euboia, 
which Giorgio Ghisi bequeathed, along with Tenos and Mykonos to the 
Republic in 1390, should apply to the Bailo. No one apparently applied. 
. It was decided in 1392, at the express wish of the inhabitants of Tenos and 
Mykonos, that those islands should not be sold, but an Euboian governor 
should be appointed for them annually.2 It is worth noting that these two 
islands were the last possessions of Venice in the Aegean, not passing to the 
Turks until the Treaty of Passarovitz in 1718. ‘Many remains,’ says Hopf, 
‘of Venetian dominion and Venetian life have maintained themselves to the 
present day in Tinos; not only does the whole form (Zypus) of the town, and 
even the church of Madonna Panagia, which was built only in our own time, 
suggest Venice, but still more the remarkable, genuinely Venetian urbanity of 





1 A pretender appeared in 1446, but his 2 A different arrangement was made some 
claims were rejected. years later. 
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the whole population.’ In regard to the Third of the Ghisi Venice did not act 
in the same way as it acted in regard to the other two Thirds. The will of 
Giorgio and the fact that no claimant pressed his rights seemed to give more 
unrestricted powers to Venice. No lord or lady with the semblance, though 
without the real or nominal independence, of a Triarch was invested with this 
Third. It seems to have been divided into a number of small fiefs, whose 
holders obtained their investiture directly from the Bailo. 

Januli d’Anoe was succeeded in his Third by his son Nicold in 1394, who 
was followed in direct line by Januli II., 1426; Gioffredo, 1434; Januli III, 
1447 —1470. 

The Third which had been granted Maria Sanudo, and was at first dis- 
puted by Nicold dalle Carceri’s widow, Petronella Tocco, was managed for her 
by Filippo Sanudo, lord of Larachi, who was made chatelain of Oreos by 
Venice in 1416. Maria married Gasparo Sommaripa, and her son Crusino 
Sommaripa succeeded to her Third in 1426. She had transferred to him the 
islands Paros and Antiparos in 1414. He was not however formally invested 
with the Euboian fief by Venice until 1433 (Aug. 27). He died in 1462, and 
was succeeded by his son Nicolo, who retained the Third until the Turkish 
occupation, 1470. 

According to the explanation of the distribution of the Thirds which I put 
forward in the first part of this paper (vol. vii. p. 323), the two Thirds of Nicolo 
dalle Carceri must have consisted of the central Third. of one Sixth in the 
north, and one Sixth in the south. The question arises as to how this property 
was divided between Januli d’Anoe and Maria Sanudo. In the first place it 
is clear that Maria Sanudo received the northern Sixth, for the Bailo seques- 
trated the barony of Oreos after Nicold’s death in her interest, and all the 
details we have point to this. In the second place we might naturally expect 
that instead of reverting to the old arrangement that subsisted before Pietro 
dalle Carceri, by which the barony of Oreos went along with a Sixth in the 
south, and the central Third remained compact, Venice might divide the 
central Third and give the northern half, along with the barony of Oreos, 
to Maria, the southern half, along with the Sixth in south Euboia, to Januli 
d’Anoe. Thereby the great advantage of a continuous territory would be 
secured to Maria. 

All we can be certain of is that Venice retained Oreos, Vallona, and other 
places in its own hands; that Larachi in central Euboia, near the Lelantine 
plain, belonged to the portion of Maria Sanudo, for we hear that she granted 
it to Filippo Sanudo.’ Xilili, near Vallona, was also included in her inherit- 
ance, as it is mentioned expressly in the grant to Crusino Sommaripa in 
1433, as well as Litadha (Lithada) and half of Larachi. One feels inclined to 
identify Vallona with Avalona, and recognise in it the modern Avlonari 
(atrAwvaptor, from avror, ‘ defile, glen,’ apparently). If this be so Venice, in 
making the new divisions, does not seem to have followed the old landmarks, 
but to have treated the two Thirds as a collection of disjointed fiefs, and so 





1 After his death it was granted to Pietro Zeno of Andros, 
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parcelled them out to Maria and Januli, perhaps in not very equal portions. 
Lipsos was added to the possessions of Sommaripa in 1442. 

As for Karystos, Michele Giustiniani died in 1402, and as his two brothers, 
the co-tenants, were both dead’ before 1406, Venice invested with it Nicold 
Giorgio, who afterwards became margrave of Bodonitza! In 1436 we learn 
that his rent was lowered from 1337 to 737 hyperpers, because the plague had 
devastated his property in 1432. On his part he undertook to keep Pante- 
lene in an efficient state of defence. But he died in the same year, and his 
son, Jacopo Marchesotto, received the investiture, and held the place until 
1447, when he was succeeded by his son Antonio, who was driven out by the 
Turks in 1470. 

There was a village in Euboia called li Zeppi, or Ychiptos, which 
belonged to Nicold Venier, who married Petronella Tocco, and in 1403 he 
received permission to build a tower there. Through his influence Venice 
forced Maria Sanudo to pay Petronella 6000 ducats as widow’s portion, 
threatening to seize Larachi if she refused. Petronella died before 1411, and 
in that year Venier married a daughter of Maffeo Premarini—one of the 
Premarini of Keos—who had been appointed captain of Vallona in 1401, and 
had that office secured to him for life in 1413.2 

The usual term of the leases granted by Venice was twenty-nine years. 
For example in 1408 Guglielmazzo della Gronda received la Vathia on this 
condition, and in 1437 when the lease expired he met with a refusal when 
he wished to renew it, because he had been remiss in paying the rent which 
amounted to 2,000 hyperpers. La Vathia lay about two hours to the 
south of Eretria on the road to Karystos; a village still remains called 
Viatheia (see Baedeker’s Griechenland), and there are remains of medieval 
chapels in the neighbourhood. Venice granted the place to Nikolaos Plati, 
in preference to della Gronda, but when the latter strongly protested he was 
allowed to renew his lease in 1438. This led to a counter protest on the 
part of Plati; and the consequence was that it was again given to him in 
1444. Guglielmazzo was dead, but his son Jacopo protested again, and the 
Bailo was enjoined to investigate the rights of the case in 1445. As Plati’s 
solvency proved also not altogether satisfactory, the place was finally granted 
to Jacopo della Gronda in 1450. 

Many members of noble Venetian families lived in Euboia at this period. 
Morosinis, Veniers, Premarinis held fiefs, There were the Giustinianis and 
the da Canales. Pietro da Canale married Nicoletta Venier and obtained 
Vumi (? Kumi), in the tenure whereof he was succeeded by his son and his 
grandson, of whom the latter, Pietro, married Fiorenza Premarini and was 
made Bailo of Korfi in 1475. Donato Giustiniani (1376—1411) won Stura 
by marrying a Euboian lady named Cristina ; and his son and grandson held 
it after him. The family of Moro was also Venetian. Jacopo Marchesotto 





1 His father Francesco Giorgio had possessions _used to reside in la Kuppa. Maffeo was probably 
in Euboia. succeeded in the post by his son Tommaso 

2 Vallona was an important fortress forthe 1486—1460, and his grandson Antonio. 
defence of the island. The captain of Vallona 
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of: Karystos, whom we mentioned above, married the daughter of Antonio 
Moro in 1431. 

Nor were all the branches of the Lombard and other Italian families 
which had come to Euboia in the thirteenth century extinct. There were 
the Saracini, of whom Nerio Acciajuoli chose a daughter for his bride. There 
were the Scolos, the Francos, the Bertis, and others) There were Greek 
families also. A Greek nobleman Agapito had a tower at Lithada. A place 
called S. Giovanni delle Finice near Vallona was in the hands of Peruli de 
Lisauria and his son Polimeno. 

§ 54. Venetian Rule in Negroponte—Among the Venetian authorities 
themselves in Euboia things did not always go smoothly. Gabrieli Emo the 
Bailo of Negroponte from 1391 to 1398 was in constant feud with his 
councillors, who accused him of designs of making himself lord of Euboia. 
Both he and they were condemned in 1394, It is remarkable that in 1399 
the salary of the Bailo was temporarily raised in order to procure the services 
of a specially able man, in view of the hostilities which subsisted then with 
Antonio Duke of Athens. . 

Many changes and improvements were made about this time. An 
arsenal was constructed at Negroponte in 1388, so that Euboia had no longer 
to rely entirely on the arsenal of Crete, from which it had been necessary to 
procure whatever vessels were required. Joannes Philopagios who could 
read and write Latin and Greek excellently was appointed interpreter at 
Negroponte in 1390, as the intercourse with the Greeks had increased. 

The Jews had rapidly increased in Euboia, and had gradually acquired 
a very large portion of landed property, so that Venice felt some alarm 
at their growth and did not wish to encourage them. Citizenship was 
not granted to them. In 1399 they were forbidden to exact interest higher 
than 12 percent. In 1410 the tax of 500 hyperpers which was levied on 
them was raised to 1,000. On the other hand, their privileges were renewed 
in 1440, and in 1452 as Jews of Oreos and Karystos complained of persecution, 
it was commanded that equal justice should be dealt to Jews as to Christians, 
and at the same time the custom of selecting the executioner from the 
Jews was abolished. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the Albanese colonisation 
began, for the population had dwindled and demanded to be replenished. 
Grants of land and freedom from taxes were held out as lures to Albanese 
immigrants. At the same time the camm«dy or hearth-tax (50 soldi) was 
abolished, as it was found so oppressive that more than a hundred families 
had left or intended to leave the island. The requisition of military service 
in defence of the island from males over eighteen years was substituted for 
the tax. It is interesting to note that it was discovered in 1415 that the 
receipts derived from Negroponte by the Venetian exchequer were nearly 
10,000 hyperpers less than the expenditure, and therefore a part of the 
mercenary forces were dismissed. 

Purple fisheries flourished at this time in the neighbourhood of Chalkis 
(which some have wished to connect with «adyn), and a law was passed in 
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1410 forbidding stones to be broken in those parts of the Euripos where 
these fisheries were carried on. In the same year the Euripos was dredged 
and deepened at the cost of the population of Negroponte. 

In 1413 Polimeno de Lisauria presented a petition to Venice on behalf 
of the Euboian vassals ; and she promised to inforce no new burden, to govern 
justly and provide diligently for the defence of the island. 

About the year 1420 a commission of citizens was appointed to examine 
the Assizes of Romania. It was not until 1451 that two copies were 
presented to the Venetian Senate, one of which consisted of the original 
147 titles, while the other contained also thirty-seven more with special 
reference to the relations of Euboia. When Archbishop Nicolaos Protimo 
(the Protimos were a Euboian family) had compared the copies, they were 
confirmed by the Senate in 1452. It was late in the day to provide an 
accurate code for the administration of justice: Negroponte was taken by 
the Turks only eighteen years later. 

§ 55. Hostilities with the Duke of Athens and the Despot of Mistra.— 
For nearly a hundred years after it had become part of the dominion of 
Venice, the island of Euboia remained in her hands before passing to the 
Ottoman Sultan. The history of this time is only a record of measures taken 
for defence against the continual menaces or actual depredations of the 
Turks, and of negotiations with the other Christian powers in Greece’ to 
whose system Euboia belonged, namely the Acciajuoli of Athens, the 
Navarrese and the Greeks of the Peloponnesos. 

In the same year in which the new order of things in Euboia began, 
Rainerio Acciajuoli achieved his project of displacing the Spanish rule in 
Attika and becoming Duke himself. He had hardly established himself in 
the duchy when Venice sent a certain Dr. Giovanni Alberti to remonstrate 
with him for allowing Turkish corsairs which plundered Euboia to find 
harbourage in Megara! Rainerio had not yet consolidated his dominions, 
and his temporary weakness, not ill-will to Venice, was the cause of his 
unresisting reception of the Turkish pirates. 

He undertook to maintain a ship for the defence of Euboia as well as 
of his own property and even offered to place it under the command of a 
Venetian ; and not long afterwards he and the Bailo won a considerable naval 
victory over the Turks. But a few years later Nerio was again suspected of 
dealings with the infidels; he did not offer any opposition to the invasion of 
the Morea * by Evrenos Begri, 1388. 

A new set of complications now ensued, in which Euboia was entangled. 
Although Nerio had driven from Athens and Thebes the Catalans who were 





1 In the years 1382—3 the Turks depredated strong castle like Karystos. 
his Corinthian territory and he was led to apply 2 In regard of this invasion Venice formed a 
to the Bailo of Euboia for a galley, for which plan of organising an anti-Turkish coalition. 
he consented to pay 8,C00 ducats ayear. This But as the Servians diverted the attention of 
was supplied to him 1383 from the arsenal of | Murad from Morea for the time, the project was 
Crete. Note that the annual rent of a galley not prosecuted. 
was much larger than the purchase price of a 
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the old enemy of the Navarrese, he did not on that account win the goodwill 
of the latter, who were now the strongest power in Morea. They had attacked 
Attika once themselves with intent to enter in and possess, and that fruitless 
attempt seemed to them a title to the Duchy. Nerio, aware of the unfriendly 
feelings and designs of Peter of S. Superan, naturally allied himself with 
Theodoros, the Despot of Mistra, the rival of the Navarrese in the 
Peloponnesos, to whom he gave his younger daughter Bartolommea in 
matriage. 

This alliance involved Nerio in hotilities with Venice, and drove Venice 
to the alliance of the Navarrese. 

The occasion of this complication was the death of Pietro Comaro, lord 
of Argos and Nauplion. Neither the lordship of Nerio Acciajuoli, their 
neighbour on one side, nor that of Theodoros, their neighbour on the other, 
were acceptable to the people of those places, and they were afraid lest either 
one or the other should take advantage of the unprotected condition of the 
land and the young widow of Pietro, Maria d’ Enghien. And so, to escape 
the possibility of Greek or Florentine rule, they placed themselves under the 
protection of the lion of San Marco. Venice was pleased with the chance of 
securing Nauplion, a very favourable position for promoting her power in the 
Morea; and it would be a serious matter if Acciajuoli, more than suspected 
of unhallowed dealings with the infidels, were allowed to extend his already 
too large dominion. At the end of 1388 a decree was passed ‘in the Senate, 
resolving to take possession of Nauplion and buy the barony of Maria 
d’Enghien, for which she and her heirs should receive 500 ducats a year, she 
herself moreover in addition to this should receive 200 a year, and should 
have the right of disposing of 2,000 in her will: on her part she was required 
tg promise to marry none but a Venetian. 

In the meantime Theodoros occupied Argos and refused to give it up. 
Early in 1389 Perazzo Malipiero was sent from Venice to the East in the 
capacity of proveditore of Argos and Nauplion, with directions to apply for 
assistance to the Navarrese, to the archbishop of Patras, to the Slavic races 
of Maina, in case Theodoros should persist in retaining Argos, now the 
legitimate possession of Venice. Nerio Acciajuoli, though he was an adopted 
citizen of Venice, supported and encouraged his ally Theodoros; and we have 
the curious spectacle of the Greek despot refusing to give up the place 
without the consent of the Ottoman Sultan Murid. All commercial relations 
were immediately suspended between the Venetian settlements in the East 
and the lands of Nerio and Theodoros. The bridge of Chalkis, connecting 
Attika and Euboia, was closed. Mistra and Athens no longer received iron 
from Modone and Korone. The figs and raisins of Attika found no market 
in Euboia. 

In the summer a new turn was given to the situation. The wily San 
Superan beguiled the Duke of Athens into his clutches and placed him in 
confinement. The next months were occupied with attempts to obtain his 
release, for which purpose his friends and relatives moved heaven and earth. 
His wife Agnese Saracino, Cardinal Angelo Acciajuoli, the Despot Theodoros, 
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his native city Florence, the Pope himself interceded with Venice to induce 
her to intercede with San Superan. Venice would do nothing until Argos 
were surrendered ; on the other hand (1390) she concluded a treaty with the 
Navarrese. We need not follow the ins and outs of the negotiations which 
ended in the release of Nerio on certain conditions; of which the most 
important were the transference of Megara to Venice and the engagement 
to try to induce Theodoros to surrender Argos. The first of these was carried 
out; and the second also was fulfilled but without effect. The bridge of 
Negroponte was reopened and the trade with Attika renewed. 

It was not until 1394 that Theodoros consented to give up the apple of 
discord to Venice. The position of Theodoros had become precarious on 
account of the rebellious spirit of the Greek archons, and this induced him 
to be more yielding. In the meantime Rainerio remained on good terms 
with Venice until his death which took place in 1394. He died soon after 
he had formally received the title of Duke, which he had from the first 
usurped, from King Ladislas of Naples who considered himself the rightful 
Prince of Achaia, At the same time Ladislas released him from the relation 
of vassaldom in which the Duchy of Athens and Neopatrai stood to the 
Principality of Achaia. 

In his will Nerio left the city of Athens to the Church of our Lady on 
the Acropolis—the Parthenon had been turned to this use—and placed the 
church of Athens under the protection of Venice. It was a very unique 
testament. 

§ 56. Venetian occupation of Attika.—Two and a half years before the 
death of Nerio the Turks again threatened Attika and Euboia. The islands 
of the Aegean were plundered, and in May 1393 Evrenos Bey entered Attika 
and forced Nerio to pay tribute to the Sultan. Nerio sent a messenger to 
Venice, and Venice sent him on to the Pope, and the Pope preached a 
crusade against the Turks, especially those who had taken up their abode 
in the dominions of the Duke of Athens. When Nerio died, the Turks seized 
the opportunity to occupy Athens. Evrenos himself passed southwards into 
the Peloponnesos to assist his Navarrese allies, but the ‘City of the 
Philosophers,’ as it is called by the Turkish writers who inform us of this 
fact, was taken and plundered by Timur-Tasch, at the instance and under the 
guidance of the Greek archbishop of Athens, Makarios, who was afterwards 
punished for his treachery by Venice. The Acropolis was defended by a 
brave garrison but could not hold out long without assistance. A deputation 
was sent to the Bailo of Euboia, begging him to occupy Athens on behalf of 
Venice, to whose protection the late Duke had recommended it. Andrea 
Bembo, the Bailo, acceded to the entreaty and soon after the beginning of 
1395 we find that the Turks were no longer in the city. 

Venice organised an administration for Athens under a podesta and a 
captain. The first podesti was Albano Contarini.1 Money was provided and 





1 The Venetian podestas of Athens were—A. 1399, Ermolao Contarini, 1399—1400, Nicold 
Contarini, 13895—1397, Lorenzo Vitturi, 1397— Vitturi 1400—1402. 
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men were enlisted for the defence of Attika and Euboia against the Ottoman 
invasions, which were all the more certain, as the bastard Antonio Acciajuoli 
who succeeded his father Nerio in Boeotia, and desired to succeed him in 
Attika also, entered into a league with Evrenos Bey for the purpose of 
expelling the Venetian protectorate. In 1402 he succeeded in this design. 
Fifty knights of Euboia had ridden to the rescue, but in vain, and before 
June the city, all but the Acropolis, was in the hands of Antonio. Venice 
resorted to the expedient of gaining help from the Turks, but just at that 
time the attention of Bajesid had been diverted from European affairs by the 
Mongolian danger in Asia. The battle of Angora in the same year relieved 
for a while the Latin and Romaic states of Greece from the suspended sword 
of the unbeliever. 

§ 57. Antonio Acciajuoli.The loss of Attika, which it had held for 
seven years, appeared very serious to the Venetian senate; it trembled for 
the safety of the beloved Euboia. A resolution was passed to take the most 
active measures to succour the Podesta Vitturi who still held the Acropolis 
and pursue Antonio to the death into his own country. It was dangerous 
that Boeotia should be in the hands of a man as unscrupulous as he in his 
dealings with the Turks. The sum of 3,000 ducats was given to the Bailo of 
Euboia to execute these decisions, and a price was set on the head of Antonio. 
But unfortunately the Bailo hastened to act before he received the commands 
and assistance of the home government, and with all the forces he could 
master invaded Attika. He fell into an ambush and was taken prisoner. 
T. Mocenigo, who was appointed Bailo in his place, was instructed to treat 
with the Bastard, but he refused all terms and after a siege of seventeen 
months Vitturi pressed by starvation was constrained to surrender the 
Acropolis. 

In the meantime Pietro Zeno, the lord of Andros, a very dexterous 
diplomatist, had proceeded on behalf of Venice to the court of Suleiman at 
Hadrianople to obtain his intervention with Antonio for the restitution of 
Athens, and also to arrange that the Republic should receive the district of 
Oropos and Lykonia opposite Negroponte. In spite of opposition on the 
part of Evrenos Bey, the dexterity of Zeno brought about a peace between 
the Porte, the Emperor Manuel and Venice; and the Sultan consented 
to the restitution of Athens and the Venetian tenure of Oropos and 
Lykonia. 

The restitution of Athens, however, was not realised. The Bailo of 
Euboia continued the hostilities, and at the same time negotiations went on; 
but an arrangement was finally made that Antonio was to remain in 
possession of Athens, but as the vassal of Venice, in token of which 
relation he was to send every Christmas-day a pallium for St. Mark with 
100 ducats. 

In 1406 complaints were made that the pallium had not been sent and 
that Lykonia and Oropos had not been surrendered, A new treaty was made 
in August 1407 to the effect that the fortresses in Lykonia were to remain 
in Antonio’s possession, while the land was to be handed over to Venice. 
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Euboians who had fiefs in Lykonia were to owe no duties to Antonio; 
Euboians who had fiefs in other parts of Attika were not to be liable to 
personal service. 

After this peace the Venetians of Euboia had rest as far as their Attic 
neighbours were concerned for many years, and Athens recovered a portion of 
its prosperity under the enlightened Florentine sway of Antonio, who was a 
lover and patron of the fine arts, so that Nicolo Machiavelli who resided there 
or some time could write of it with enthusiasm as the fairest land in the 
world. We are involuntarily reminded, by contrast, of the depressing picture 
that Bishop Synesius of Kyrene drew of its desolate and dreary appearance 
at the beginning of the fifth century., 

§ 58. Turkish Hostilities—The land of Jacopo Giorgio III., Margrave of 
Bodonitza, was exposed to frequent Turkish inroads, and he obtained leave 
from Venice in 1408 to transfer his people to Karystos in Southern Euboia, 
which his brother Nicold held in fief from the Republic. In 1410 Musa, the 
successor of Suleiman sent an army against Bodonitza ; Jacopo was slain after 
a brave defence and the castle was dismantled. His son Nicold was carried 
off to the Sultan’s seraglio, and his brother Nicolo of Karystos, assuming the 
title of Margrave, crossed from Euboia where he resided and put the 
dismantled fortress into a tolerable state of defence, the Turks having in the 
meantime proceeded against the Catalan lord of Salona. 

In the following year, 1411, a treaty was struck between Musa and 
Venice. The terms were that Venice was not to be required to pay tribute 
to the Porte for Lykonia and Ptelion, while a definite tribute was fixed for 
Albania, Lepanto and Patras. The boy, Nicold Giorgio, was liberated; he 
was afterwards appointed chitelain of Ptelion 1433—41. In the meantime 
the other Nicold Giorgio, his uncle, who was not obliged to give up the title 
of Margrave when his nephew reappeared, was in an unenviable situation at 
Bodonitza. In 1412 he sent the Bishop of Thermopylai to beg for 
reinforcements from Euboia, and to allow him to bring back the people who 
had left Bodonitza for the shelter of Karystos. Venice relieved his distressed 
circumstances by reducing the rent of Karystos from 350 to 300 ducats. 
Some years later it was reduced to 250. The baronies and fiefs of Euboia 
were becoming less valuable every year as the encroachments of the Turks 
in Europe increased. 

Mohammed succeeded Musa in 1413,! and the first years of his reign 
were marked by hostilities to Venice. In 1414 a Turkish fleet plundered 
Euboia and then proceeded against Bodonitza, which was taken and laid in 
ruins. The Margrave was carried off to Hadrianople, and 1,800 inhabitants 
were enslaved. The intervention of Venice secured Nicol0’s release in the 
following year. Again in 1415 Euboia, as well as the Kyklades, was again 
laid waste, but this time Attika suffered most,as Duke Antonio had neglected 
to pay his tribute, and the assistance rendered by Negroponte to her 





1 A decree was passed in 1413 forbidding the was to be held purely as a military position. 
cultivation of the district of Lykonia, which 
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neighbour did not help much. But the position was changed in 1416 by a 
great naval victory which the Venetian captain Pietro Loredano gained over 
the Turks at Kallipolis. This forced Mohammed to yield to the demands of 
Venice, namely to liberate 1,400 Euboians whom his fleet had carried off, 
to restore Bodonitza to the Margrave, to evacuate the parts of Athens which 
he still occupied. As for the restoration of Bodonitza, it was of little 
consequence to either Mohammed or Nicold: the latter finding that the 
rebuilding would cost too much retired to Karystos where he enjoyed his 
estates and the title of Margrave. 

The depredatory expeditions of 1415 inflicted severe blows on several 
districts of the island. Although only 1,400 persons were demanded from 
Mohammed, it was said that more than 1,500 souls were carried off from 
Lipsos, Lithada, and Jalitra alone—Lipsos and Lithada being entirely laid 
waste. After the peace these two places were strongly fortified, and a short 
time afterwards Turkish slaves were employed to build a rampart round 
Oreos. Many Euboians fled to Thessalonika in fear of the Turkish 
marauders. 

The Turk was not the only enemy. A virulent plague, which broke out 
at the same time, decimated the inhabitants who escaped the sword or the 
chain of the infidel. Another natural calamity befell the island in 1418, an 
earthquake which overthrew castles. For some years after this, although 
the Euboians were in constant apprehension of the Turks and Venice made 
frequent preparations of defence, no pillaging descents of any gravity seem 
to have taken place until 1426, in the February of which year 700 islanders 
were borne away in Turkish vessels. The castles of Euboia were then put 
in a state of defence, and 200 mercenaries were hired. Styra! and la Kuppa 
seem to have been places on which special reliance was placed. In 1430 
Venice lost Thessalonika which she had held for seven years (since 1423), 
and this seemed to increase the danger of Negroponte. Polimeno de Lisauria 
(whom we have already met as the bearer of a petition from the islanders 
to Venice), represented to the Senate how serious the danger really was, In 
consequence of his explanations, measures were taken to strengthen the walls 
and forts of Negroponte. 

But after the year 1430, although now and then the islanders were seized 
with a sudden attack of Turkophobia and alarm prevailed for a while, the 
people on the whole had rest for more than thirty years. The cultivation of 
corn, which had sunk ery low, revived, and we learn that in 1439 a certain 
Torrandi was commissioned by the Knights of St. John to buy up from ten 
to twenty thousand bushels of corn in Euboia, At about the same time 
another earthquake dealt a great misfortune by overthrowing the strong 
castle of Vallona. 

It was only a short and partial revival of prosperity however that was 
secured to Euboia by immunity from Turkish inroads; and long before the 
island was again exposed to the hostility of the Sultan its condition began 





1 Styra was called Potiri. It was held at this time by Antonio Giustiniani, 
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to decline. The want of money, which caused continual applications to the 
Venetian treasury, is a sure sign of this. In 1452 the archbishop Protimo of 
Athens implored the Senate to allow the taxes of four years to be paid by 
the Euboians in ten years, on account of their impoverished condition. 

Venice hardly regarded the capture of Constantinople in 1453 as a really 
critical point in the great contest of the Europeans against the Moslem. 
For in 1450 she already looked upon the city of the Roman Emperors as 
doomed, and ceased to concern herself with it. In 1454 a treaty was made 
between the Republic and Mohammed, but it was plain that there would 
soon be war to the knife for the Venetian possessions in the Aegean. Of 
these Euboia was the most important, and the Sultan could not allow that 
island to remain under any lordship but his own. The struggle was 
postponed for some years. Mohammed had much to occupy him ‘in Asia, 
and in Europe George Kastriota, the hero of the Albanians (Skander Beg), 
opposed the progress of the unbelievers and defended the independence of 
his countrymen with so much energy,—supported by the Pope, by the king 
of Naples, and by Venice—that the main strength of the Turks was directed 
against him. His death in 1468 left the hands of Mohammed free to deal 
with Negroponte and the other Venetian cities in the lands of Romania, that 
had not already submitted to his sway. | 

Lemnos was abandoned to the Turks in 1465, and the islanders were 
allowed to find a home in Euboia. At the same time the Bailo made a truce 
with the Sultan, agreeing to pay tribute for Negroponte. Vettore Capello 
was sent to the Eastern seas in 1466, and he occupied the islands of Imbros, 
Thasos, and Samothrake. Jacopo Loredano succeeded him as commander of 
the fleet, and contented himself with remaining in the neighbourhood of 
Negroponte and Ptelion to protect those places. Nicold Canale replaced 
him in 1468, and in the following year, like a presage of the coming 
storm, the southern parts of Euboia were laid waste by a descent of 
the Turks. 

Venice now began to prepare in earnest for a hard fight over her 
chief opunrypiov in the East. Rhodes, Chios, Cyprus, Charles of Burgundy 
were appealed to for assistance, and Canale was bidden to save the island 
at any cost. 

§ 59. Siege and capture of Negroponte.—The history of the siege ot 
Negroponte is a study in itself and might well be made the subject of a 
separate essay. As there are several accounts of it which I have not been 
able to consult, it appears best to give the narration in the words of one of 
our sources, and to add notes of comparison with other accounts. For this 
purpose I have chosen the French relation published by M. P. Paris in his 
Les MSS. francois de la bibliotheque du roi, which is itself a translation from 
the Latin of Jacopo della Castellana. I subjoin notes indicating points of 
difference from or agreement with Sanudo (in his Vite de Duchi di Venezia), 
with the continuation of the Bologna Chronicle of the Minorite Bartolommeo 
della Pugliola, and with Navagero (Storia Veneziana). 

‘On the 5th of June, 1470, the Turks started from Constantinople 
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against the armament of the Venetians, to wit 300 sail proceeding against 
Nygrepont, among which there were 100 large galleys as well as light 
galleys and bombships.! But the army of the Venetians was in the place 
called Tenando.2 Likewise on the 8th day of the said month, the armament 
of the aforesaid Turk went to the island of Limbro*® and made a circuit of 
it and attacked the castles, and in fact took one of them, whereof a certain 
Messire Marchis Janny was ruler and governor, who immediately was 
cruelly tortured and ill treated along with three of his companions by 
the infidels. 

‘Moreover on the 10th day of the same month the armament of the 
Turk proceeded to the island called Distilinium,‘ whereof a certain Messire 
Antoine de Jacoppe was ruler and governor, and then he besieged a castle 
named Polycastre and abode there five days and five nights, and nevertheless 
he could not take it nor gain possession of it. 

‘Moreover on the 15th day of the same month the armament of the 
Turk moved to the island of Schiro, and in effect burnt all the burg® and 
set fire thereto; but all the time they could not take the castle. 

‘Moreover on the 25th day of the same month the armament of the 
Turk moved and sailed to the columns® of the aforesaid place, Nygrepont, 
and anchored at the Bridge of S. Marc; and the same day the Turk arrived 
with 300,000 men, not including the men of the armament who numbered 
60,000. And finally the Turk caused a bridge’ to be made from the 
mainland of his territory to the island of Nygrepont, which bridge was 150 
paces long and forty paces broad ; over which passed the Turk, along with 
his son and with Bastian de Romania and all their army and company.® 





1 Sanudo gives 108 galleys, 60 palandarie, 
and the rest fuste. The fusta was a light 
galley, the palandaria or palandra a bomb- 
ship. 

2 Tenedos. The Venetian fleet consisted of 
thirty-five ships according to Sanudo, thirty- 
three according to Bologna Chronicle. 

3 Imbros, called by Bologna Chronicle Mam- 
bro. The initial letter of Limbro is of course 
the article. Marchis Janny is called by Sanudo 
Marco Zontani. 

4 That is Lemnos, called by Sanudo Stalimne. 
The corruption seems to have arisen from the 
Greek és rhv Ajjuvov. The prefixed syllable Di 
may have come from Italian di. The dates of 
our sources here do not agree. Bologna Chronicle 
states that the Turks went to Schiro on the 
10th, and does not mention the attempt on 
Lemnos: Sanudo states that thay proceeded to 
Stalimne (‘antiquitus Polycastro’) on the 8th, 
and fought there five days in vain. We might 
attempt to reconcile Sanudo and our French 
relation by supposing that the former gives the 
date of departure for a place, the latter the date 
of the arrival at a place; but this supposition 
does little good. For while according to Sanudo 

H.S.— VOL, IX. 


and the Bologna Chronicle the Turks arrived in 
Negroponte on the 15th, according to the 
French narrative they only arrived at Skyros 
on that day, and did not reach Euboia till the 
25th. We must accept the dates of the former 
authorities. Imbros was attacked on the 5th, 
Lemnos on the 8th, Skyros on the 10th, and 
Negroponte reached on the 15th. 

5 Bologna Chronicle ‘fecero abbrucciare il 
Borgo. 

6 Bologna Chronicle ‘andarono a Negroponte 
dal lato delle colonne e scorsero al Ponte di San 
Marco.’ The sailing line of Turkish vessels 
stretched from six to eight miles (Sanudo). 

7 It was a bridge of palandarie. Navagero 
‘E dopo di avere......fatte strascinare per terra 
miglia tre quarantecinque corpi di Palandarie, 
sopro le quali fu fatto un ponte’... Strascinare 
per terra, means that he had them dragged along 
the Boeotian coast on the mainland for three 
miles. (Compare the operation at the siege of 
Constantinople, 1453.) 

8 Bastian is called Bassi’ by Sanudo and 
Bologna Chronicle. Only half the army passed 
over to the island : ‘con la meta del suo esercito’ 
(Bologna Chronicle). 

I 
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Now this Bastian de Romania was a great captain of the army and company 
of the Grand Turk. And the pavilion-tent of the Grand Turk was red, of 
crimson silk; which he caused to be placed and set up under Sainte Clare ; 
and there likewise he caused to be fixed and collocated a great bombard, 
which hurled and transmitted its bolt against the gate of Nygrepont called 
de Xpéero. And he caused another bombard to be fixed and collocated under 
the forks or gibbet ;1 which likewise hurled its bolts against the same gate. 
And of a truth these bombards were so great and so huge that a man 
kneeling down and bent could find room in each. Moreover the aforesaid 
Captain, Bastian, set and pitched his tent or pavilion in the place of 
S. Frangois, and it was white. And in the same place there were also three 
eatapults,? which machines threw great stones in the air within the city and 
over its walls, to destroy totally and break in pieces the houses and 
inhabitants of that city. And the son of the Grand Turk put also his tent 
or pavilion in that place and in the calongriea;* this pavilion was of crimson 
silk, And in the furnaces were fixed and collocated two huge bombards, 
which cast their bolts against the gate of the Temple, from the mainland 
outside the island ; and there were fixed and collocated there other bombards 
which shot their bolts against the Judeaca‘ and against the burg. 

‘Moreover on the 5th day of July,® the Grand Turk commanded that 
the island should be scoured by 300 horse ; and they scoured it and totally 
destroyed and wasted it, and as many men and women as they found in it 
they put to death, except little children.® 

‘Moreover on the 7th day of the same month, the Grand Turk caused 
the ditches of the said city to be filled with faggots and the dead bodies of 
men and beasts, and after that he set about beginning battle. And then 
straightway the men of Nygrepont engaged in battle with the Turks and 
infidels, and set fire to the gunpowder and the sulphur, so that they burned 
and consumed 16,000 men, if not more,’ along with forty galleys which had 
been drawn up on land by engines. 

‘Moreover on the 8th day of the same month,’ they fought a second 
battle, and then the military garrison of the city, in order to deceive the 
Turks and infidels, made a banner like that of the Turks and set it on the 


wall of the city. 


And then the infidels believed they had gained the city and 


subjected all unto themselves, and so without mandate and in disorder they 





1 Gibbet ou forches. 

2 Mortez ow trabuchiés. 

3 That is, the monastery (xadoyhpws, a monk) 
Chronicle Bologna, ‘E il suo bass& messe il suo 
paviglione a San Francesco, e il figliuolo alloggid 
alle calonze di San Francesco.’ Sanudo, ‘il 


Bassi a san Francesco e il figliuolo del signore 
alla Callogrea.’ 

4 The Jews’ quarter (called below Judée, 
Zoecca or Zuecca in Italian) was on the southern 
side of the Kastro, to the north of which lay 
and lies still the rest of the town. 


Bologna 


Chronicle gives the number of these last men- 
tioned bombards: ‘E in terra firma avea dieci 
bombarde grosse che continuamente travano al 
Burchio e alla Zoecca.’ 

5 On the 25th of June according to Bologna 
Chronicle, on which day also the first battle 
took place (cf. Sanudo). 

6 Bologna Chronicle, ‘i giovani da quindici 
anni in git.’ 

7 14,000 according to Bologna Chronicle. 

® On June 30th according to Sanudo and 
Bologna Chronicle. 
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began to run, and all of them like beasts without forming in a body were 
routed, and killed to the number of 17,000 Turks and infidels.2 

‘Moreover on the 9th day of the same month ® in the third battle 5,000 
Turks and infidels were slain. 

‘Moreover on the 10th day of the same month®* in the fourth battle 
3,000 infidels or Turks were slain, and on the same day was discovered the 
treason of Messire Thomas Sayano* by his wife, and then the bailiff of the 
city caused him and his followers and assistants to be decapitated. 

‘Moreover on the 12th day, Thursday, the Grand Turk caused all his 
army and armament to collect on the side and quarter of the city where the 
walls were broken by the bombards, to wit against Judée and the burg. And 
then he commenced the assault on the city about two hours before day, and 
on the side of the island he caused ditches to be filled with barrels and dead 
men, and bodies of dead horses,° and finally within two hours of the day they 
took the walls and about noon they took and held the city in their mastery, 


and put it to the sack.’ And presently, Christian men and women whom 
they found therein, from fifteen years up inclusively, they slew,’ and by various 





1 16,000 only, Bologna Chronicle ; but Sanuod 
gives only 16,000 as the total of killed in both 
the first and second battles together. Thirty 
Turkish galleys were sunk : Sanudo and Bologna 
Chronicle. 

2 On July 5th ; Sanudo and Bologna Chroni- 
ele. As to the number slain Sanudo here agrees 
with the French relation, but Bologna Chronicle 
makes the number more than 15,000. 

3 The fourth battle took place on 8 July 
(Sanudo and Bologna Chronicle). 4000 slain (Bo- 
logna Chronicle) : 15,000 (Sanudo). 

* Tommaso Schiavo, ‘capitano della fanteria 
de’ Veneziani.’ The discovery of his treason 
took place on July 5 according to Sanudo, but 
Bologna Chronicle agrees with the French rela- 
tion that it was found out on the day of the 
fourth battle. It was not ‘his wife’ that was 
instrumental in discovering it; it was an old 
woman—‘una femina vecchia’ (Sanudo), ‘ una 
donna antica’ (Bologna Chronicle). The mis- 
take probably lies with the French translator, 
who interpreted feminam to mean ‘ wife,’ when 
it was intended for ‘woman.’ As to the fate of 
the traitor, Bologna Chronicle states, ‘il quel 
Tommaso fu tagliato a pezzi per le mani di Mes- 
sire Aloisio Dolfino con tutte quelli che si trova- 
rono nel detto trattato, che furono dodici 
uomini.’ Thus his accomplices were twelve. 
Tommaso was then ‘appiccato pe’ piedi a’ 
balconi del palazzo del Bailo.’ 

5 On the 11th the Turks attacked the broken 
wall, ‘dalla banda del Borgo della Zuecea, e con 
10 bombarde tird contro la terra, facendo empiere 
le fosse’ (Sanudo). Bologna Chronicle fixes the 
time of the attack to 2 o'clock A.M. (‘a ore due 


innanti di’)—the same time that the French 
account fixes for the attack on the 12th. The 
entry of the town on the 12th is fixed by Bo- 
logna Chronicle to 2 o’clock p.m., ‘e i Turchi 
entrarono dentro & di 12 & due ore di di,’ with 
which the statement of Sanudo sufficiently har- 
monises, that at 2 o’clock ‘i Turchi diedero loro 
grande battaglia e generale ed entrarono nella 
terra,’ &c. The French account has confused 
and run into one the events of the 11th and the 
12th, as to which Bologna Chronicle and Sanudo 
are consonant, 

6 This filling up of the ditches took place on 
the 11th: cf. Bologna Chronicle, ‘ E fece em- 
piere le fosse di botti con gran quantita di corpi 
morti e di fassine per tal modo che superchiavano 
le mura rotte della citta.’ 

7 Navagero mentions that before the final 
assault and success on July 12, the Sultan made 
known to his army his indignation that so many 
days had been spent in besieging one town: 
‘fatta prima una gagliarda querela contro il suo 
esercito che tanti giorni era stato alla espugnaz- 
ione d’una sola citta ed essendogli dalle gente 
sue esclamando risposto ch’egli comandassi che 
taglierebbono in pezzi i corpi loro co’ quali fareb- 
bono un ponte per passare nella citta,’ &c. 
During the siege Mohammed made proposals to 
the Bailo, offering very favourable terms, large 
rewards to himself, ‘ea que’ della citta esenzione 
dal carago per anni 10’ (exemption from tribute 
for ten years). 

8 The Bailo, with a few others, retreated into 
the citadel after a brave defence, but yielded 
when Mohammed promised that his head should 
be safe (‘di salvargli la testa’). Mohammed 
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most cruel tortures, incredible and inexaudible, they crucified and martyrised 
them, to constrain them to give up the Christian faith; and praise and 
gratitude is due to God for this, for there was no Christian person, even thus 
tortured, who for such pain would deny our Lord God Jesus Christ and the 
Catholic faith ; but all died in the holy faith, for which we owe praise to 
God. And this done the Turk caused a muster to be held? of his Saracens 
and army in order that he might know how many people he had lost and 
what remnant of people remained to him, And in fact he found that about 
40,000 Saracens were missing, who had died there. But of the Christians 
there were reckoned dead 30,000 men, both of those of the city [and] of all 
the island and of the fighting men. 

‘Of a truth an armament and company of Venetians was at the bridge 
Sainte Clare with forty-five galleys and twelve large ships; and the armament 
might have succoured the city, but the captain did not wish,’ so that he did 
not give permission to four galleys of Cyprus and Candia, which he had taken 
by force and detained, with a great ship of Genoese which he had likewise 
taken. 
‘And when Nygrepont was taken, the following islands, castles, and 
towns surrendered ; to wit, Limbro, Stalmino, Schiacto, Schopyno, Lafactileo, 
Landro, and Ficallo, which is on the mainland.? And after this arrived other 
letters of Venetians confirming the things told above, and furthermore 
narrating that after the destruction, above recounted, a large Genoese ship, 
under the safe conduct of the Grand Turk, had sailed to Nygrepont, which 





Turca, fatta vacua d’uomini e rovinato il Ponte 
mettendo i Turchi in Isola e assediandoli sopra 
quella costantissimi che non si volerano rendere. 
Ina il Generale, sebbene da tutti i capi della sua 
armata era consigliato e stimolato a fare questi 
effetti e vedevai segni continui della citta’ che 
gli dimandavano ajuto, mai non si volle muovere 
dicendo di volere aspettare d’ingrossare l’armata 


caused him to be cut in two, not thereby vio- 
lating his promise, which was that his head, not 
his body, should be safe. This is related by 
Navagero, who thus describes the executions: 
‘A gli altri restati vivi fece proclamare esso sig- 
nore sotto pena del palo che tutti gli fossero 
presentati. E secondo che gli venivano menati 
subito facea loro tagliare la testa, di modo che da 


quel furioso impeto non campo testa d’alcuna 
sorte, eccetto pochissime le quali con estremo 
periculo di chi le salvarono furono Salvate.’ The 
most important of the slain were Paolo Erizzo 
the Bailo, Lionardo Calbo, Giovanni Bondiniaco. 
Bologna Chronicle is mistaken in making Erizzo 
the Bailo elect, and Calbo the Bailo in office. 

1 This took place on July 15th: Bologna 
Chronicle, and according to the same authority 
35000 Turks were found dead in the city, so that 
the sum of the Turks slain in the fifth battle 
was 77,000 (? 83,000), and 6000 Christians were 
slain, These numbers agree with the statements 
of Sanudo, 

2 The do-nothing policy of the captain of the 
Venetian fleet, Nicolé da Canale, is censured by 
all the writers, The besieged lived in constant 


hope, says Navagero, ‘che il generale colla sua 
armata molto grossa e potente, il quale eraa 
Corinto, luogo propinquo, incontrasse ]’armata 


di molti navilj mandati ad armare in Candia.’ 
His behaviour seems quite inexplicable. Sanudo 
says that he was much blamed in Venice for not 
having attacked the bridge of palandarie. He 
did however come at the last moment when it 
was too late: ‘E il generale venuto tardi per 
rovinare il ponte, vista la perdita della citta, 
ritornd in Candia’ (Navagero), and it is to this 
that Bologna Chronicle refers in the statement 
that the fleet of the Venetians was at the point 
of Santa Chiara (at Negroponte) with forty-five 
galleys and seven large ships to succour the city, 
but they could do nothing in consequence of the 
Turkish bombards, and retired to protect Nau- 
plion (Napoli di Romania), Canale was ban- 
ished for life to Friuli, as a punishment for his 
blunders, 

3 That is, Imbros, Lemnos, Chios, Skopelos, 
Petali (?), Andros, Ptelion. 
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as it was returning was assailed and manfully attacked by the fleet of the 
Venetians, and finally they captured it; and it was laden with pearls and 
precious stones and infinite merchandise. The ship was very large and 
contained, as they say, 2,000 boxes in which were great riches, and very 
cunning (ingénieux) men, expecting that the Turks and Saracens had taken 
the said jewels to the place of Nygrepont and sold them to the Genoese 
at a cheap rate—expecting that they would not be able to retain long 


Nygrepont and the islands aforesaid. 
‘This account, written in Latin, was sent to Rome, and was since 


translated into French at Geneva.’ 

§ 60. Conclusion—‘ The sorry and dolorous news was heard,’ says the 
author of the Lives of the Doges of Venice, ‘in this country on the 30th of 
July; and it was displeasing to all and every one grieved thereat.’ Several 
attempts were made to recover the important island which Venice considered 
her right eye, but it was all in vain; Euboia was destined to remain in the 
power of the Ottomans, until the new kingdom of Greece arose. The lion of 
St. Mark on the Kastro of Chalkis, on the tower of Santa Maria dei Cazzonelli 
which stands on the rock that severs the sound of Euripos, as well as many 
castles and some aqueducts, remain to attest the Venetian and Lombard 
domination. But the two hundred and seventy years of Italian occupation 
left no permanent marks on the character of the population,—except indeed 
the introduction of the Albanian element which was due to Venetian policy ; 
whereas the three hundred and fifty years of Turkish rule has left a memorial 
of itself in Euboia, though in almost no other part of Greece, in the form of 
Turkish families which still possess landed property. The Italian proprietors 
who escaped the Turkish scimitar fled to the west. Sanudo relates that many 
gentlemen put themselves to death through melancholy and grief for their 
loss and shame, and for the death of their relations and friends who were at 


Negroponte for purposes of merchandise. 
JOHN B. Bury. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1887—1888. 


THE progress of archaeological work in Greece will be most conveniently 
noted under three heads. 

1. New arrangements made for the building of museums and the general 
arrangement and exhibition of antiquities already known. 

2. Excavations on the Acropolis and other discoveries at Athens itself. 

3. Excavations carried on in the remainder of Greece and Asia Minor by the 
Greek government, the Archaeological Society, and the Archaeological Institutes 
of Germany, France, America. The work of the British School in Cyprus will be 
matter for separate publication, and need not be noted here. 

The arrangement of antiquities is put first to avoid subsequent repetition. It 
is to be understood throughout that unless the contrary is expressly stated all 
antiquities found in the Acropolis have gone to the Acropolis Museum, all those 
found elsewhere in Greece to the Central Museum. 

On the Acropolis the second museum is nearly complete. It is intended to 
contain vases, terra-cottas, and minor antiquities generally, and all such as are 
likely to be of interest to the ‘ professional’ archaeologist, architect, and artist only. 
To this museum the general public will not be admitted. The Greek government 
acting through the general-director, Mr. Kabbadias, is most liberal in allowing all 
possible facilities for study to foreign archaeologists, and it is good news that 
there will now be space and seclusion in which it will be possible for them to 
avail themselves of such liberality. The disposition of the more notable antiquities 
in the first museum is nearly complete. It is unnecessary to describe in detail a 
collection well known and perhaps, in the department of archaic art, the finest in 
the world, but it may be noted that at last the beautiful slabs of the Parthenon 
frieze and those of the Nike balustrade are set up to full advantage. A catalogue 
of the museum is promised, but not as yet published. 

Progress at the Central Museum has been equally rapid. The arrangement 
of the left wing is complete, and when I left Athens at the end of May the 
building of the right new wing was complete, and the disposition of the antiquities 
just about to begin. They will consist chiefly of a vast collection of grave- and 
votive-reliefs. A third building for strictly minor antiquities—an ‘ Antiquarium,’ 
is projected ; of this M. Staes is to be director. Two parts of the catalogue of the 
Central Museum have already appeared, but they by no means comprise all the 
monuments contained even in the left, completed wing. The catalogue is numbered 
according to a system intended to be final, and to each description is appended a 
bibliography of the subject, so that the work is in many respects valuable. If a 
criticism may be offered, it seems to us to halt between the official and the popular 
manner, and to err on the side of detailed description. Before photography it was 
necessary, for the sake both of identification and the needs of foreign archaeologists, 
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that a catalogue should state that a statue held the right hand uplifted and the 
like, but now it is difficult to see whom this sort of categorical description benefits. 
Those on the spot do not need it, those away no longer rely upon it. Space 
might surely be economised for the noting of less obvious material. A small 
popular catalogue has also been issued in French. The vast collection of inscrip- 
tions still remain in four basement rooms; these rooms are however well lighted 
and always accessible to the professional. It is proposed to erect a sort of 
peribolos round the Central Museum, and to set up the inscriptions upon the 
enclosing wall. A museum of casts to be built behind the Central Museum is 
projected. It would undoubtedly be useful, but while so many originals are yet 
unexhibited, we sincerely hope they will receive the first attention. 

It should be noted here that a museum has been built at Syra intended to 
contain antiquities found in the islands; many important monuments have how- 
ever—e.g. the Delos antiquities—already been transported to the Central Museum. 
Further, at Tripolitza, a private benefactor is about to build a museum which is 
to be under the supervision of the government, and will contain antiquities from 
Mantinea, Tegea, and the neighbourhood. When the projected railway from Myli 
(near Nauplia) to Kalamata by Tripolitza is complete this museum will be easily 
accessible, The provision for bringing all important recent discoveries to the 
Central Museum does not prevent the existence in nearly all important towns of 
small local collections, which the archaeologist will do well not to neglect. 

The government have recently made provision—tardy and much needed—for 
the exact record and precise description of all objects found. Where the object 
found belongs to either the Archaeological Society or to any private person the 
official catalogue is made in duplicate. 

Finally, we owe to M. Kabbadias a fresh departure of the greatest importance 
to all foreign archaeologists in the reissue in separate farm of the AeAriov. From 
January, 1888, this full official report of excavations and all departments of 
archaeological work 1s to appear monthly, so that it will be possible to obtain news 
of all discoveries that shall be at once speedy and reliable. 


Excavations on the Acropolis.—Since the summer of 1887 the general direction 
of the work carried on has been as follows. Beginning from the N.E. end of the 
Erechtheion the rock was laid bare as far as the Belvidere, and thence along the 8. 
wall as far as the museum. In January of the present year, 1888, work was 
begun between the museum and the E. front of the Parthenon. When I left 
Athens in the third week in May the 8.E. angle of the Parthenon had been con- 
siderably passed. Work at this point and for some time past has been carried on 
very slowly, as upwards of ten meters of superincumbent soil and debris have to 
be removed before the rock is reached. During the present year the excavations 
will be carried on in a 8.W. direction till the Temenos of Artemis Brauronia is 
reached. Here the rock comes almost to the surface ; the whole inner precinct of 
the Acropolis will then have been laid bare, and no further ‘finds’ can be 
hoped for. In about a year it is hoped the work will be concluded. 

The chief topographical discoveries have been (1) the walls of the old ‘ house 
of Erechtheus’ ; (2) the foundations of the temple of Roma and Augustus. 

The removal of the Turkish building known as the Tholos brought to light a 
number of foundation walls similar to those found before nearer to the Erechtheion, 
and, manifestly in connection, an ancient staircase sloping in a N.E, direction down 
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the Acropolis wall. I am unable in the matter of these prehistoric remains to 
offer any independent opinion, but Dr. Dérpfeld holds that we have here sub- 
stantial remains of the zrvuxwos dduos "EpexOjos. This palace he thinks extended 
originally over a large portion of the Acropolis, and was approached not only by 
the main entrance of the Enneapulai to the W. but by this subordinate entrance 
to the N. for foot-passengers, only now laid bare. Sufficient does not remain to 
reconstruct in detail the ground plan of the palace, but Dr. Dérpfeld gathers from 
two bases of columns and from the material and technique of the walls that it was of 
approximately the same style as those of Tiryns and Mycenae, to the first of which 
indeed the rock staircase offers a striking analogy. The general principle adopted 
is that, the excavations once complete, the surface of the Akropolis should be 
levelled up again to the presumable height of the fifth century, B.c., but in the 
case of this important staircase and foundation an exception has been made; they 
have been left exposed and walled in for protection. The existence of the temple 
of Roma and Augustus on the Acropolis has long been known. Its exact position 
is now fixed. It stood on a platform of large blocks of Peiraeus stone, forty feet 
E. of the W. stone steps of the Parthenon, and exactly in its axis. A few steps to 
either side of it are large fragments of the inscribed circular architrave. It was 
a circular building, of the kind of which the Philippeion at Olympia is a familiar 
instance. It was surrounded by a colonnade of nine Ionic pillars. 

The discovery of certain walls of apparently prehistoric date between the 
Museum and the Parthenon promises to be of considerable importance. They are 
at a depth of eighteen inches below the present surface, and with them were found 
a number of bronze tools and weapons—axes, a file, swords, lances, &c. In a 
stratum a little higher pottery of the ‘Mycenae’ style came to light. The 
historical significance of the whole find will be matter for future investigation. 

Near the building formerly known as the ‘Chalkotheke’ walls have come to 
light of very peculiar masonry. Two courses remain, each formed of Peiraeus 
stone blocks alternating with polygonal masonry. The upper course is so laid 
on the lower that Peiraeus blocks are always superimposed on polygonal work 
and vice versd. So systematic an alternation is unique. From the masses of 
marble fragments found about, it is supposed the building was a workshop. 

Among the mass of sculptural fragments brought to light it will be possible 
only to note a few of the most important. 

The long series of archaic female figures has been enriched by several 
additions, but one only seems to call for special notice. It is the almost headless 
figure of a woman, who holds in her right hand a crown, in her left a small vase. 
The figure is girt about the waist with a sash, the ends of which fall down in 
front, a form of dress which I do not think occurs in any other of the series, The 
corners of the himation are furnished with tassels, and the whole vestments have 
a very priestess-like air. Traces of red colour remain on the vase, borders of 
the dress, and on the tassels, The figure is numbered sixty-three in the 
Museum (Fig. 1). 

Quite apart from this series seems to stand a torso which bears no trace 
whatever of colouring, and in the arrangement of the drapery is strikingly like 
the Hera of Samos ; a protuberance on the breast seems to indicate an aegis. If 
+o we have an interesting instance of the same type appropriated by two different 
goddesses. 

By far the most attention has been excited by a curious archaic head of poros 
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stone, usually known as the ‘ head of a Triton ’ (Fig. 2). It was found in the stratum 
of poros fragments W. of the Parthenon, about four meters from the surface of the 
Parthenon. It is a bearded male head, more than life size and brilliantly coloured, 
It is in excellent preservation, except for the loss of the nose and ‘part of the upper 
lip. The colouring is remarkably vivid. The hair and beard and moustache are 
a brilliant deep blue, the pupils of the eyes emerald green. The pupils are not 
only painted but worked with the chisel. A few days before the discovery of the 
head, a number of fragments of a snake-like body were found, and from their 
colouring seem to belong to the head. The spirals are painted in three bands, one 
red, one blue, the third decorated with curved lines in blue. On April 18 a second 





Fig. 1.—FEMALE FIGURE. 


similar head was found, similar in every respect, but not quite so well preserved, 
except that the long, spiral curls at the back of the head are intact. Spiral frag- 
ments have been also found in large quantities, also portions of a lion and a bull, 
and the opinion seems growing up that we have to do with a series of large com- 
positions, possibly representing the labours of Herakles. But this is of course for 
the present mere hypothesis. 

The problematical nature of these fragments has of course caused them to 
excite unusual attention, but from the point of view of art the palm among all the 
recent sculptural discoveries must certainly be given to a beautiful head found 
within the walls of the building at the S.E. corner of the Acropolis, formerly known 
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as the Chalkotheke. It is smaller than life size and in perfect preservation: the 
hair is coloured a gold yellow, the lips red, the eyeballs yellowish with dark out- 
line. I was not in Athens when the head was discovered : the colour is reported 
to have been then very vivid, and Dr. Wolters draws the conclusion that the 
statue had not long been exposed to the air when it was buried, and hence dates it 
as very little before 480 B.c. The colour is however fading fast, and when I last 
saw it was only dimly though quite certainly perceptible. The style of the head 
has been compared to the Apollo of the E. pediment of Olympia. There is certainly 
a general though somewhat, it seems to me, superficial resemblance. The hair is 





Fig. 2.—HEApD oF TRITON. 


worked in the same curved lines with spiral endings, but in the Acropolis head 
the plaits known as the ‘attic-krobulos’ are worn; but the contrast is strongest 
about the mouth: the lips of the Olympian Apollo are full; though the upper lip 
is short, it has the proud upward curve which gives the mouth an open, confident 
expression : the upper lip of the Acropolis statue is close and compressed, giving a 
peculiar, slightly sullen, though most beautiful expression. Its confined, condensed 
expression reminded me strongly of the sculpture of the Pasiteles school, specially 
the ‘ Naples’ Orestes and Electra group, and the ‘ Esquiline’ Venus, but I had no 
photographs at hand to make careful comparison. I do not of course for a moment 
intend to imply that the head could be archaistic, but rather that it is of a type 
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hitherto unknown to us, and which must have inspired the Pasiteles school ; 
but I repeat, the observation was made only from memory, and therefore is 
precarious (Fig. 3). 

An interest almost pathetic centres round a fragment found built into a small 
building not far from the place where the last-named head was discovered. It 
consists of a poros plinth a little over a yard square, on the top of which is a foot 
well preserved as far as the instep. Running along the top of the face of this 





1 


Fig, 83.—HEAD oF YOUTH. 


plinth is the following inscription in beautiful, clearly cut letters, which I copy 
from a squeeze taken from the original— 


OANA OB: M4>1464M A 2509M0 


Only the initial letter is missing, and may perhaps be supplied—(K)ovBos dvéOnxev 
6 IaAov. 

The interest of this inscription lies, however, chiefly in the identification of 
the remaining foot with a long familiar statue. It was Dr. Winter who saw that 
it probably belongs to the famous Moschophoros. This statue, once a prominent 
example of Attic art, had fallen somewhat into the background since the discovery 
of the striking series of ‘ Athene’ figures. Now restored to this pedestal it comes 
back to a place of honour. It is satisfactory to note that the idenfification, 
unlike some of the many that are being made in the museum, is of high proba- 
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bility. . Not only are proportions and style the same, but the foot bears traces of 
a peculiar black stain identical with those which are to be found in the figure. 
The style of the letters is perhaps earlier.than would have been expected. 


Whilst speaking of the piecing together of fragments it may be well to note 
here that Dr. Studnickza’s identification of one of the female statues with the 
pedestal bearing the name of Antenor has been accepted : a further fragment has 
been discovered which is thought to strengthen his position: the statue is now set 
up according to his theory, but though the restoration is certainly possible, it 
failed to convince me. The very beautiful head—latest in style (Musées d’ Athénes 
No. XIV.)—is to be set on the pedestal bearing the name of Euthydikos. A 
fragment undoubtedly fitting has been added to No. XIII. 

I cannot leave this question of the identification of fragments without enter- 
ing a protest against the practice of hasty and hypothetical restoration that 
obtains in this Museum, It is one thing to publish a hypothesis and illustrate it 
by a drawing embodying the proposed restoration ; it is another to have the frag- 
ments actually plastered together. Nothing short of absolute demonstration can, it 
seems to me, justify this concrete dogmatism, involving as it does compulsory 
prejudice to the eye. 

Within the former ‘ Chalkotheke’ was also found the figure of a Hippalektryon 
ridden by a boy: of the boy’s figure only the leg remains, and the figure of the 
Hippalektryon is a great deal mutilated. It is of mature archaic style. 

Turning from sculpture in the round to reliefs, the walls of the ‘Tholos’ 
yielded a good many small fragments of the Parthenon frieze, and near to the 
same building was found, much broken, a fine relief of advanced archaic style 
representing the lower part of the figure of a man seated on a chair ; he dangles a 
kylix from his little finger, and holds in his hand a small red object: on the left 
border of the relief a portion of the inscription remains—uos dvé6nxev: to the same 
relief belong two fragments, the back of the man’s head and the foot of the 
chair. The drapery bears traces of red colour, and a small amount of still vivid 
blue. 

In the department of bronzes nothing has been found to equal in beauty or 
curiosity the Athene found last year to the N. of the Erechtheion. But a small 
bronze Athene ‘Promachos’ found not far away deserves notice. Athene wears a 
long double chiton, diplois and aegis; her right hand is raised to hurl her spear, 
her left outstretched still bears the handle of the shield: she is striding forward, 
with the left foot advanced. A striking feature of the figure is the enormous 
crested helmet, in itself half the height of the remainder of the figure. The god- 
dess stands on a flat oblong piece of bronze, round which runs the following 
inscription : 


MeAnow aveOnxev Sexarny 7’ AGnvaia. 


Owing to the difficulty of reading through the glass-case in which the figure is now 
securely enclosed I could not quite clearly identify the end of the inscription: the 
letters are 6th century B.c. This statuette is one of a series of ‘ Promachos’ 
dedications. 

On ‘the 24th of March a small archaic bronze 0:28 metres high, was 
found among the poros layers at the E. of the Parthenon. It is of the Apollo type, 
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with both hands extended, each of which appears, from the holes for fastening, to have 
carried some object. It is of fine archaic work, the hair very carefully worked. 

The day before I left an inscribed bronze plaque came to light of which I owe 
a transcript to the kindness of M. Kabbadias. The inscription, broken across half 
way, runs as follows: 


- FPoitamiartaas+ackiaio, 
| SENLEFSANTREAIOSKPATRP | 
| ANA+IONIKAISFAIOORKAI? 
| 





KAIANAOKIARBe: KAILF RAIMA S| 
oe @ 
oi Tapiou rade yGAKIA ww ee 


ov e~avtes Avs kparep(ddpove Kovpy) 


t.e. ‘ We, the stewards, having collected these brazen vessels for the strong-souled 
daughter of Zeus,’ &c., and then follow the names of the stewards, Several small 
bronzes were found at the same time, among them a centaur and a charming figure 
of a boy riding a dolphin, 

Since leaving Athens I learn that a fragment of an inscription dealing with 
the building of the Erechtheion has come to light. In it an Eastern pediment is 
mentioned, and also one which can only be in the West, which is noted as towards 
the Pandroseion—a statement of considerable topographical importance. The 
inscription is to be published in the May AeAriov. — 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the discoveries recently made from the 
point of view both of art and archaeology is that of a painted plaque in the mature 
archaic style, and of remarkable beauty. The design, executed in fresco apparently 
on a coating of some sort of cement, represents a youthful, beardless warrior in a 
high-crested helmet advancing to the left, with spear in his right hand and shield 
on the left arm. On the shield is the device of a satyr of a type known on fifth 
century B.C. vase-paintings, with long, bushy, horse-like tail. The design is framed 
in by a double border consisting of an outside line of brown and an inside one of 
dull red. To the right of the head of the warrior are the letters xadds; to the 
right are traces of a double inscription. One inscription has been in dark red, the 
same shade as that on the right: of this only two letters remain, A and |, This 
has been effaced to make way for an inscription in light red, in rough, thick 
characters. It has apparently been a name; the following letters can be made 
outs AG GASES . tt occurred to me that possibly the original letters 
on the left hand made up xadds as on the right, and that some later dedicator 
determined to be more explicit, and effaced them to make way for a proper name. 
It is remarkable that the colours in use in this remarkable work are four, the 
number ascribed by tradition to the technique of Polygnotos. The whole body of 
the youth is a dull light red ; the outside rim of the end of the helmet, the tail of 
the satyr, and the inside border are dark red. The body of the satyr and drapery 
of the youth dark brown. The helmet, shield, and background creamy white. 
Incised lines are employed for the details of the drapery, which links the painting 
closely with vase-technique. The drawing of the face seems a little earlier 
than that of Euphronios, and the eye is turned full sideways. The whole design 
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is full of that marvellous mixture of largeness of style and delicacy of detail 
(witness the beautiful spiral on the helmet) which came only once just at the tran- 
sition time between archaic and the so-called ‘perfect’ period of Greek art. We 
can scarcely be wrong in taking this plaque as the nearest approach we have or 
perhaps are likely to have to the wall paintings of Polygnotos.} 


In the department of vase paintings the excavations have yielded specially 
rich results. Several fragments signed with the names of masters hitherto 
unknown have been found. Three fragments of a style closely analogous to that 
of the Francois vase were found scattered, but happily put together by Dr. 
Winter, by whom, it is hoped, they will shortly be published. On one fragment 
there are two heads, and the name BE*TIA; on the second the bodies of two 


women, and the names LETO and XAPIQLO, this last suggesting identity of 
subject as well as style with the Frangois vase ; in the third fragment is the figure 
of a woman and a column, between them the artist’s signature, written kionedon 
(Xdgprros eypayev). A letter from Dr. Wolters received since I returned from 
Athens informs me he has discovered a fourth fragment of this important vase 
on it two female heads and the inscription NV¢AI near them; also one male 
head. 

Next in order of date comes a small fragment of a red-figured vase decorated 
with a shield (on which is a serpent) and a fragmentary piece of drapery. The 
inscription is very important, as it not only gives us a new vase-painter’s name, 
but also gives evidence of the early worship of Athene Hygieia: it runs as 
follows : [’A]Onv [aia] ‘Yyei[a K]dAXs [é]roiqo[ev] cai ave6[nxer]. 

Of great beauty and special mythological interest are the fragments of a large 
cylix whose style approaches very nearly to that of Euphronios. The design is 
in dull brown and yellow on a white ground like that of the Euphronios Berlin 
eylix (Cat. 2282). The principal fragments are the head of a youth with the 
inscription (OP4EV.), a large lyre—no doubt belonging to the youth—and the 
upper part of the body of a maiden: of the artist’s signature only the letters 
O|ESEN remains. 

Another signature is found on a late red-figured fragment decorated with the 
head of a maiden veiled: the letters 


MIkIn 
PAYA 
are painted in white. 

Other fragments by unknown artists deserve notice, specially the remains 
(four pieces) of a red-figured cylix with a splendid design of Herakles slaying the 
hydra. It may be mentioned here that so numerous are the monuments of 
various kinds relating to Herakles that have been recently found that it seems 
probable he had some shrine on the Acropolis of which no mention is made in 
literature. 

A tantalizing black-figured fragment has on it only a winged foot and the 
inscription "Ixapos. 





1 Since the above was written the plaque has _ far as I can learn, never publicly exhibited till 
been published in the last issue of the Ephemeris this year. He restores the two inscriptions, 
Archaiologike, with a commentary by Dr. Benn- Glaukytes and Megakles. 
dorf. It was found, he says, in 1885, but so 
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Two beautiful heads of a man and a woman on a small fragment seem from 
their style to belong to the Euphronios vase, of which other fragments have just 
been published in the Jahrbuch. When the vast quantities of vase fragments are 
removed to the second museum, where they can be conveniently studied, no doubt 
many reconstructions will be possible. The results even now arrived at are very 
important for vase chronology. From the position in which some of the R.F. 
fragments have been found it will be necessary to date the ‘ Euphronios’ cycle of 
masters some ten to twenty years earlier than the date hitherto accepted. Dr. 
Klein, who was at Athens to examine the collection, is at work on a new edition 
of his book, which will contain important additions and modifications, and 
especially an enlarged list of the ‘love-names,’ so many instances of which have 
been found. 

Leaving the summit of the Acropolis I pass to the work carried on at its 
base. The guardian’s hut, every one will be glad to know, has been removed from 
the Dionysiac orchestra, and is now set up in an inoffensive position to the E. of 
the theatre. It is proposed that the whole of the S. slope of the Acropolis, 
including the Temenos of Asklepios and that of Dionysos, should be railed in and 
the general public only admitted as at present to the Acropolis. Considering the 
large number of inscribed stones and fragments of sculpture, the precaution, 
though a vexatious one, is possibly wise. A sort of promenade drive is to be laid 
down all round the Acropolis, and occasion will be taken in the making of it to 
carry on excavations. It is greatly to be hoped that on the N. side the excavators 
may come on some remains of the Anakeion. In the third week of May workmen 
were already pulling down the bastion which surrounds the Clepsydra and thereby 
laying bare a considerable portion of rock hitherto concealed. In about a year’s 
time it will be possible to form an idea of what the form and actual extent of the 
Acropolis rock, concealed by centuries of accumulated debris, originally was. 

The preparations for constructing the road to the projected Olympie 
Exhibition have led to some slight excavations near the temple of Zeus Olympios. 
Oh the N. side of the ‘peribolos’ foundations of several chambers and of Roman 
baths have been found. Also of mediaeval houses and tombs largely built out of 
the materials of the ancient temple. Some statues and reliefs have been 
discovered and two bases of statues of Hadrian. One is inscribed Atroxpdropa 
ASpravov || OAdprvov tov abrod || cwrjpa Kal edepy<ryv || Srdtios Kovadparos. Statius 
Quadratus the dedicator is known to have been consul in 142 a.p. The other is 
‘inscribed Adéroxpdropa ‘Adptavov || ’OAvpsuov || tov oixvoryy || Kal edepyerny || ’AroAAw- 
varar || of kara Kuppyvnv || [8] A Nooviov || [P]ovqov. 

The Olympic Exhibition which has given rise to these discoveries is to be 
marked by a revival interesting for archaeology. It is intended among other 
things to perform some ancient Greek tragedies, with full archaeological acces- 
sories, A commission is appointed, consisting of Dr. Dérpfeld, M. Koumanudes, 
M. Rangabé, and others. It is hoped that Dr. Dérpfeld will take occasion to 
illustrate his novel theories as to the Greek stage. 


The only other excavation of any importance carried on at Athens during 
the present year was to the N. of the Dipylon at the point where the 
Kerameikos and Miiller Streets cross. Athenian papers have announced that here 
has been discovered the ancient way from the Dipylon to the Academy, the way 
which, it will be remembered, Dr. Schliemann desired to dig for, a project never 
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realized. An ancient road has been found, but Dr. Dérpfeld thinks it is not the 
Academy road, which must, he holds, have been considerably more to the west. 
The excavations have not however been fruitless: upwards of eighty graves have 
been opened, some of good Greek, some of Roman date. A large number of 
white lekythoi have been found, one with a representation of Charon, also fourteen 
stelae inscribed. The inscriptions are all given in the February number of the 
AcAriov. A curious terra-cotta mould representing a man winged on shoulders 
and feet was also found, and a stone bearing the inscription dpos Oyxys. 


At the Peiraeus it was reported just as I was leaving Athens that the 
Ecole Francaise had come upon the site of the temple of the Cnidian Aphrodite in 
Eetioneia, but I was unable to visit the site. Some time before they had found 
two amphora handles, one inscribed BovAdpyou Kvidiwv, the other [Kv]diwv 
“Eppov — vos. 

The municipality of the Peiraeus has also laid bare a considerable portion of 
the N. wall of the town with two towers ; in so doing they came upon a large 
tomb with eighteen skeletons and a few unimportant vases. 

Accident brought to light two ephebic inscriptions at the crossing of the 
Babulina Street with the Praxiteles Street. As ephebic inscriptions have been 
found here before, it seems probable there was some shrine in the neighbour- 
hood where they were dedicated. The Peiraeus Museum is constantly being 
enriched by local discoveries, and is now a very noteworthy collection. 


3. Excavations carried on outside Athens by the various Institutes.—The 
discovery and excavation of the Kabeiroi temple by the German Institute has 
certainly been the chief event of the archaeological year. In December of last 
year (1887) it came to the knowledge of Dr. Wolters that certain small bronze, 
votive animals bearing inscriptions to the Kabeiroi were being sold by dealers at 
Athens. He immediately informed M. Kabbadias, and on inquiry being made it 
came to light that these antiquities had been found by peasants at Ampelosalesi 
near to Thespiae, and about an hour and a half from Thebes. M. Kalopais 
(President of the Archaeological Society at Thebes) told me that he had long 
expected the existence of the Kabeiroi temple at this very spot, having been led 
to this opinion by certain measurements he had taken and compared with the 
distances given (ix. 25) by Pausanias. Excavations were at once set on foot by 
Dr. Dérpfeld at the expense of the German Institute; the work went on till 
Jan. 17, when it came to an end, but was resumed in April. On Apri] 15 I 
visited the site, and found Dr. Wolters just bringing the work to a conclusion ; 
with the greatest kindness he took me all over the excavations. What I report 
here must of course be regarded as provisional ; the next number of the German 
Mittheilungen will contain a ground-plan of the remains and a statement of 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s latest views. At present what is made out is as follows. 

The temple is 223 meters long by 7 broad. It consists of pronaos faced by 
four columns and naos, the space usually called opisthodomos being occupied by 
the sacrificial trench. It is in this opisthodomos that the chief interest lies: it 
has, contrary to custom, no back entrance, but is approached by a doorway at 
either side. Dr. Dérpfeld thinks from the character of the foundations of this 
opisthodomos, which, unlike the rest of the building, are extremely slight, that it 
never bore a roof. It seems to have been in fact nothing more than a walled 
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enclosure, the smoke of the sacrifices escaping freely through the top. Within 
this enclosure in the sacrificial trench masses of bones of many sorts of animals 
were found. Within the naos at the W. end are marks of a large bathron, 
which no doubt supported the temple statue, and in front of this the great mass 
of votive offerings were found. Beneath the W. wall of the cella the excavators came 
upon substantial traces of a curved, polygonal structure, which it is thought formed 
part of a much earlier peribolos of Greek times. Steps lead down from the N.W. of 
the temple to a series of chambers, which it is conjectured were for the accommoda- 
tion of the priests. A wall bearing traces of six columns, three to either side of a door, 
stretches south, in a line with the front of the cella. Its purport is not yet made out» 
it may have fronted a stoa. It is evident from the existing remains that the 
present temple was only an enlargement of one smaller and earlier. This earlier 
structure of Macedonian date consisted of a smaller naos with pronaos, The 
opisthodomos did not exist. Probably sacrifices were made on an open-air altar— 
traces of such a one still exist in front of the pronaos. Further evidence of this 
earlier temple is found in certain stones bearing masons’ marks clearly of two 
periods. These stones were no doubt used for the earlier building and marked 
with archaic letters, and then remarked and reused for the later structure. All 
the smaller antiquities of importance, bronzes and terra-cottas, have been taken to 
Athens—where as yet they are not exposed. M. Kabbadias kindly promised that 
I should see them at the earliest opportunity, but though I waited till the latest 
possible date he was unable to allow me to inspect them. I can therefore give no 
satisfactory account. It is well known that a portion of a vase of very great 
interest has been found with a figure of the Kabeiros inscribed Kafipos, his son, 
inscribed vais, a male figure IIparéAaos, a woman Kparea, a Satyr Miros. The son 
is standing near a krater. It may here be noted that all the dedicatory 
inscriptions found are not to the Kabeiroi, as we would expect, “ but to the 
Kabeiros and his son.” 

Still remaining on the site I saw a marble chair bearing the inscription 
Ppvvixos ‘Piyxwvos KaBeipw xai raidé. Inscribed stones of large size and architectural 
remains will for the most part be kept at the local museum at Thebes. On the 
site I saw also a number of small fragments of pottery of late black-figured style, 
yellow clay with rough but graceful decorations of vine and ivy leaves. It may be 
expected that the publication of these Kabeiroi vases will open out a new chapter 
in the history of Greek local ceramics. When all the inscriptions are made out 
we may expect some light on the obscure question of the worship of the Kabeiroi. 
The inscription in the Theban Museum gives a long list of the KaPipiapyy, and 
mentions certain officials—Ilapaywyevets—whose functions are unknown. 


Next in interest come the discoveries of the American School at Dionyso, 


near Cephissia. But in order to preserve chronological order I will note first the 
work of the same school at Sicyon. 


Of the city in general we have still to say with Pausanias “ éydvrwv Sé dobevas 
non Tov Xukvoviwv.”’ Zeus and his earthquake have effectually “laid low its head.” 
Some search was made for remains of the many temples and buildings known to 





1 Since writing the above the number (xiii. 1) and in part correction of the above. 
has appeared. To it I refer for the amplification 
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have existed, and concerning which Pausanias gives so many and such curious details, 
but to no purpose. With one brilliant exception, however ;—as the theatre of which 
Mr. Penrose (Journal, 1887, ‘Excavations in Greece’) gave a sketch-plan, has 
been systematically excavated. Accounts of the work done have appeared in the 
Athenaeum (March 3, 1888) and in the American Journal of Archaeology (December, 
1887, p. 444). It need therefore only briefly be noted here, pending the complete 
publication of results in the forthcoming volume of the Transactions of the 
American School, that though the general plan of the theatre accords with those 
found elsewhere, there are certain features which are unique. Two arched 
passages, which seem to have served for the entrance and exit of spectators in the 
upper seats, are clearly of Greek structure. They are without mortar or brick, 
and in the character of the masonry correspond to those portions of the stage 
which are undeniably Greek; they may therefore be added to the Olympian 
instance, as evidence that the Greeks used the arch, though so far as it 
appears only for subterranean structures. About three feet behind the oxyvy a 
semicircular enclosure was found, the purport of which is not clear: it has 
plastered walls and may possibly have served as a bath; the great number of tiles 
scattered near would seem to show it had been roofed. Three main walls of the 
oxynvy itself have been found ; along the base of the front one an ornamental 
border runs; the blocks composing this border have masons’ marks in Greek 
letters. In the orchestra there is no trace of a thymele. ‘The system of drainage 
seems to have been similar to that recently disclosed in the Athenian theatre: a 
deep drain runs all round the curve of the orchestra, crossed by bridge-ways facing 
each set of steps. The theatre itself presents no peculiarities ; it has only been 
partially cleared out. There are two front rows of seats of honour of poros stone. 

The only statue of much importance found is a youthful male figure, probably 
Dionysus. It is of fair style and well preserved. It is in the Central Museum. 
Two marble heads, a number of Sicyonian coins with the usual dove type, some 
terra-cotta lamps, architectural fragments, both Doric and Ionic, and one Roman 
and one Alexandrian inscription complete the discoveries. 


Better fortune has awaited the American school in their excavations under- 
taken at Dionuso. I was peculiarly fortunate in being able to visit the site under 
the guidance of Professor Merriam, the director of the American school, to whom 
for his constant help and kindness I would wish here to record my grateful thanks. 
At the time of my visit, March 22, the excavations were just brought to a close, 
but the details of the ground-plan disclosed were still in many respects unexplained, 
and it will probably be many months before the official report appears. This 
much is clear, the excavators, acting on the suggestion of Dr. Milchhoefer, who 
visited the site as he was returning from Marathon, May 9, 1887, have identified 
Dionuso as the centre of worship of the ancient deme of Ikaria. Dionuso lies to 
the N.E. of Pentelicus. To this place first in Attica the god Dionysos came, and 
he certainly could have chosen no fairer spot ; fine woods and tangled ivy are still 
ready for his service. Leake, who usually forecast the truth, held, it will be 
remembered, that the deme of Ikaria must be near Marathon. The foundations 
discovered are of a Pythion or shrine of Apollo, and certain walls, presumably the 
peribolos of the sanctuary of Dionysos. About the Pythion there is happily no 
doubt, as on a large stone forming the threshold an inscription states that it is the 
Pythion of the Ikarians. The remainder of the ground-plan of the excavations 
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is, I repeat, as yet far from clear, but further digging will, it is hoped, lead to 
the discovery of the actual temple of Dionysos. The stones of the ancient struc- 
tures have been largely used to build up a Byzantine church, of which there are still 
substantial ruins. Some of the sculptured remains were found built into this 
church. These are all to be kept at Dionyso. The owner of the land refuses to 
sell them to the government, so they cannot be brought to the Central Museum. 
They all lie at present in a room in the cottage of a peasant, who acts as guardian 
of the place, The principal are as follows. A stelé, headless, much resembling 
the stelé of Aristion, but of somewhat later style. 1t is a beautiful piece of work ; 
it formed the threshold of the Byzantine church; three bas-reliefs, probably 
funereal. An interesting votive relief, much mutilated, relating to the worship 
of Apollo; Apollo in the centre seated on a round object painted red, pre- 
sumably his omphalos; in his right he holds an object that may be a branch, 
in his left a phialé. Behind him a standing figure with arms outstretched 
in the ‘Hekate position,’ doubtless Artemis; a worshipper heavily draped 
approaches the square altar in front of the god; below a dedicatory inscription. 
Two reliefs are remarkable because they are decorated on both sides; on one 
of these the sacrifice of a goat is represented. Very remarkable is a colossal 
head of Dionysos, worked flat behind, and probably intended to be fixed against a 
wall. Dr. Wolters has drawn attention to the analogy of the head of Akratos, of 
which Pausanias says (1.2.5) mpdowrdy éortw of pdovov évoxodopnpévoy Toixw. A fine 
archaic statue, obviously Dionysos, should also be noted, also a head of a child which 
at once recalls the infant Dionysos of the Olympian Hermes. The inscriptions 
found, several of which are choragic, are of the first importance. The inscription 
which led Dr. Milchhoefer to identify the site was above ground before the 
excavations began. It runs, in fourth century letters, Kydiawos Tysdpxov 
"Ikapueds edfdpevos aveOnxe TG Avcoviow. A very large epistyle block of a choragic 
monument still lying where it was found reads Aivias Zav6irmos ZavOidys vixjoavres 


évebecav. Another inscription in the cottage museum has the name of Nikostratos 


as didaskalos. 


The Ecole Francaise has done valuable work both at Mantineia and Amorgos. 
M. Fougéres has discovered at Mantineia the site of the temple of Hera, men- 
tioned by Pausanias (viii. ix.), also the theatre, the agora, and the main outlines 
of the town walls with the position of the gates. A large number of architectural 
fragments have been found, together with small bronzes and terra-cottas and 
several inscriptions. One contains an archaic text in the Arcadian dialect. The 
subject-matter is legal. The great discovery in the department of sculpture was 
that of the three beautiful bas-relief slabs representing Marsyas playing the flute 
in presence of Apollo and six Muses. As Pausanias (viii. 9, 1) describes just 
such as decorating the pedestal of a group of Leto and her children at Mantinea, 
and states that the Leto group was by Praxiteles, hopes were entertained that 
the slabs might prove to be by the same master’s hand. This they obviously are 
not; but they are of considerable merit, specially the figure of Apollo, and may 
have been executed under the influence of Praxiteles. As they have just been 
published by M. Fougéres (Bulletin, 1888, i. and ii., pl. 1, 2, 3) and are easily 
accessible in the Central Museum, they need not further be described. 

All the monuments discovered at Amorgos have gone to the Cyclades 
Museum at Syra. The chief work went on at Minoa, its port Katapola aud 
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Arkesine. At Minoa the signature of an artist Theophilos was found on the 
fragment of a statue, three decrees and several pedestals bearing dedications to 
Demeter and Kore, Eileithyia and Hermes, also one with a joint dedication to 
Hermes and Heracles. Several notable heads were also found ; one represents a 
man crowned with ivy; a pedestal found near leads to the supposition that this 
represents the poet Aristogenes, of whom it is recorded that he was the author of 
a hymn to the Muses. Slabs of a sarcophagos decorated with interesting reliefs 
must also be noted. On one slab a youth stands holding a horse by the bit ; round 
the feet’ of the horse is coiled a serpent. Will this throw any light on the horse 
and serpent of the ‘funeral banquet’ reliefs? It will be seen even from this brief 
notice that Amorgos, well known for its prehistoric remains (Diimmler 47tt., 1886), 
is likely to yield equally valuable results for later days. The article in the 
Athenaeum (May 12, 1888) is so far the most detailed account of the excavations 
that has appeared. 


Remaining excavations and scattered discoveries may be briefly summarized. 
Dr. Schliemann has sought and found the site of the ancient temple of Aphrodite 
on Kythera (Cerigo). It stood almost in the centre of the city walls on the place 
now occupied by the H. Kosmos Church, which is built almost entirely out of 
ancient fragments. The temple was of tufa, with two rows of Doric columns, four 
on each side. Only two are in situ, though fragments of the others are to be seen 
built into the church. They are of very early date. The report, plan, and 
drawings are promised for an early number of the Mittheilungen. 

At Mycenae M. Tsountas has opened fifteen graves, twelve on spurs of the 
Elias mountains to the N. of the ancient city, three to the W. near Epano-pigadi ; 
with the exception of one, which is dome-shaped, the rest are like the rock graves 
of Palmidi. There has been the usual find of ornaments, also a number of 
‘island genis.’ 

At Tanagra, at the cost of the Ministry of Public Instruction, excavations 
were begun in January. Upwards of forty tombs were opened ; a large number 
of terra-cottas and vases were found, but nothing so far as we could learn of great 
importance. 

Eleusis is still unexhausted. With Dr. Philios to excavate and Dr. Dorpfeld 
to expound there is much yet to be looked for. The space between the lesser 
Propylaeon and the E. front of the temple is in process of excavation, and con- 
siderable remains of the older peribolos wall are coming day by day to light. The 
lower portion of the wall is fine polygonal masonry, the upper unburnt brick. 
The larger Propylaea have also been cleared out, and the foundation of a Roman 
triumphal arch dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses and the emperor have been 
found near at hand. 

At Epidaurus M. Staes has directed some supplementary excavations. He has 
found a Roman building paved with mosaic, which is possibly a bath. Six more 
lion heads have been added to the architectural fragments of the Asklepieion in 
the Central Museum. 

At Aigina in the digging of a vineyard a boundary stone has been found 
bearing the inscription— 

Fépos 
TEMLEVOUS 
’AGevaias. 
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At the village of Varvasseria in Elis a poros group of a lioness tearing a ram 
has been found, and it is reported that tentative excavations are to be made. At 
Katoche in Acarnania there has been a large find of silver mediaeval coins, the 
greater number of which have been seized by the government. Some bear the 
inscription Hispania. 

At Oropos under M. Leonardos the Stoa lying to the E. of the temple and S$. 
of the theatre, has been cleared. It is of Doric style and Hellenistic date. An 
inscription has been found upon the frieze, so arranged that a letter stands in each 
metope, but the number of blocks found is not sufficient for the interpretation of 
the inscription. Marble seats, some inscribed with names, were ranged round the 
walls. The sculptures found represent Amphiaraos after the Asklepios type. In 
one statue he stands leaning on a staff, about which is coiled a snake, in a relief 
he stands near the seated Hygieia, while above is the head of Pan playing on 
a reed. 

Turning to Asia Minor I would draw attention to a letter published in the 
Mittheilungen (xii. 3, p. 271) from M. Kontoleon to Dr. Dorpfeld relating to the 
discoveries at Magnesia of an inscribed statuette dedicated to the Mother of the 
Gods under the title Plastene, the title given, it will be remembered, to her in 
Pausanias, v. 13, 7, ‘iaép ris IAacryvys pntpds 76 iepov.’ A building has been 
found which Dr. Dérpfeld does not think can be the iepdv, but the iepdv may not be 
far away. Statuettes and reliefs of Aphrodite, of small lions, and of the Metroon 
type have been found in large numbers. These have gone to Constantinople, I 
visited the museum there in the hopes of inspecting them, but the director was 
absent and I failed utterly. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent, whose Thasos loss is matter for public regret, 
have during the past year been at work in Asia Minor, and have reaped a harvest 
there which must be considerable compensation for hardships and disappointments 
endured. As the chief results which belong to the departments of topography 
and epigraphy have been made public in the Athenaewm, and will be published in 
detail in the Journal, nothing further need be said here. 


The Report for this year as for last must end with the expression of a hope. 
The great archaeological disappointment of the year has been the delay of the 
excavations at Delphi. Preparations are however now actually in hand for the 
removal, at the expense of the Greek government, of the village which occupies 
the site. Surveyors were already at work when I visited the place on April 10, 
but I could not learn when the excavations would actually begin. Kastro, which 
has grown up in such beautiful and natural fashion round the few scant ruins 
that are above ground, must be destroyed ; this is a hard necessity, but the harvest 
hoped for is a plentiful one, and no archaeologist can afford to shrink when the 
sickle is put in. 

JANE E, Harnison. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(A.)\—ART AND MANUFACTURE. 


Reisen in Lykien und Karien ausgefiihrt im Auftrage des k. k. 
Ministeriums fir Cultus und Unterricht. Beschrieben von Orro 
BennporF und Grore Niemann, mit einer Karte von Heinrich Kiepert. 
Band I. Wien, 1884. 


TuIs important work is in one sense only a fragment, for the account of the 
Austrian expeditions of 1881 and 1882 to Lycia will not be complete until the 
appearance of the second volume of the present work, and of the independent 
book which is to contain the sculptures of Gidlbaschi. These volumes, which seem 
too much delayed, will contain the most interesting part of the results of the 
expeditions, for a general view of which it is still necessary to refer to Benndorf’s 
“ Vorlaiifiger Bericht,” (Arch. Epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, Jahrgang vi., 
1883). 

The present volume relates the history of the first year’s expedition to Lycia, 
which was reached by way of Scio, Halicarnassus, Cos and Rhodes. The explorers 
went direct to Kekova and re-discovered the sculptures of Gidlbaschi, which kad 
previously been seen and vaguely described by Schénborn. A vivid account of 
the discovery is given on p. 32. The removal of the sculptures was necessarily 
deferred till the following year, and the remainder was devoted to the exploration 
of the western half of Lycia. 

It is the account of these explorations which fills up the bulk of the 
present volume. Thus it happens that the reader is taken over ground which has 
been already visited for the most part, and several plates are devoted to the 
humble but useful office of showing what has been left by earlier expeditions.— 
Thus we have a view of the foundations of the Nereid monument, and another 
of the present state of the Harpy monument. 

The plates are partly drawings, and partly reproductions of photographs, and 
under the circumstances it is interesting to compare these most recent illustrations 
with those of an earlier date. It is difficult to say what advantage the photographic 
view of the Heroon at Mylasa (pl. xlix) has over the drawing of Pars (Antiquities of 
Ionia, II., pl. xxiv), which seems to give a better as well as a more artistic view of 
the monument. On the other hand, the view of Telmessus (pl. facing p. 36) 
doubtless gives a more correct idea of the place than the drawing in the Antiquities 
of Tonia, II., pl. lix.; at the same time however the earlier view seems to serve 
best as a companion to the chart (Clarke’s Zravels, III., p. 277). 
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The volume contains a number of inscriptions (134) both new and old. 
Amongst the former is a curious fragment of a late rhetorician (p. 77) on the 
mythological history of Sidyma. Nevertheless the main interest of the Austrian 
expeditions is connected with the still unpublished sculptures of Gidlbaschi. The 


work is accompanied by an admirable map of Lycia by Prof. Kiepert. 
A. H. 8. 


Les Céramiques de la Gréce propre. Par A. Dumont, M. J. Cuapuarn, et 

KE. Portier. Paris, 1880-88. 

Histoire de la Céramique Grecque. Par O. Rayer et M. Co.tianon. 
Paris. 1888. 


THERE is no branch of classical archaeology in which such rapid advance has been 
made of late years as in the study of Greek vases. A few years ago the pictures 
on Greek pottery were cited without due regard to the date and the source of the 
vases on which they were portrayed: the subject was everything and the style 
nothing. Since Jahn and Brunn directed attention to the history of vase-painting 
as an independent branch of art, we have had from Germany a series of books 
dealing with various aspects and periods of ceramography. For the form and 
decoration of vases we can consult Genick’s Griechische Keramik and Lau’s 
Griechische Vasen. The works of Klein, Winter, and others, noticed in the eighth 
volume of this Journal, have brought daylight into the classification of the red- 
figured Athenian vases. But hitherto there have been wanting general histories 
fit for students rather than for specialists. 

The French works cited at the head of this notice supply that want. It is 
understood that Dr. Furtwiingler is about to publish a work of ensemble in Germany, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall soon in England have something better than 
the book, now almost worthless, of Dr. Birch on Ancient Pottery. 

The work of Dumont, completed after his death by Pottier, is a full account 
of the various schools of pottery in Greece before the ‘ Unification of Styles’ at 
Athens at the time of the Persian wars. Although Dumont professes to deal only 
with the vases of Greece Proper, he has chapters on those of Cyrene, of Rhodes, 
of Melos, and other parts. His plan is admirable. Devoting a chapter to each 
recognized group of vases, he very briefly mentions the essential points in their 
styles ; and then gives summary descriptions of the principal published specimens, 
with references to the works in which they are figured or discussed. His discussions 
and descriptions are by no means sufficiently detailed to supersede reference to the 
more detailed accounts in such works as the Annali of the Institute and the 
Archiologische Zeitung, and indeed it would often have been of great use to the 
student if he had said more on such subjects as the use of incised lines or the 
introduction of some characteristic details in the decoration. But the work makes 
an excellent text-book, and the rapidity with which our views are changing is a 
reason for avoiding all speculative detail. Already since Dumont wrote Naucratis 
and Daphnae have added important chapters to our knowledge of archaic Greek 
vases, and the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis have given us fresh views of 
the date of Athenian vases of the severe style. 

After comparing almost all of M. Dumont’s descriptions with the prints of 
the vases to which they refer, the present writer can speak in high terms of their 
general accuracy. As to arrangement, of course there is often room for differences 
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of opinion. For example, the authors assign the archaic cup bearing representa- 
tions of Theseus and the Minotaur, and the early terra-cotta tripod, both of which 
were found at Tanagra, to the fabric of Athens ; whereas it would seem far more 
reasonable to give the former to Corinth, the latter to Tanagra itself. Writers on 
ceramic art are too ready to assign vases to the convenient source ‘Athens.’ But 
generally in all the work a sound judgment dominates. It has also a useful index. 
By far the greatest defect is in the selection of subjects for the plates. Of these, 
five represent prehistoric Greek vases, all the rest vases of the fifth century and 
later: thus the vases of the seventh and sixth centuries, with which the whole 
work is mainly concerned, do not appear in the plates at all. 

The work of Rayet and Collignon is of a far slighter character, and being 
nicely illustrated is perhaps of the drawing-room-table class, A work of this sort 
does not give opportunity for much originality ; it requires rather sound sense and 
fine taste, and certainly neither of these qualities is here wanting. Nor can it 
have been an easy task, considering the extent and wide dispersion of the litera- 
ture of the subject, to bring together what is most certain and of most general 
interest into a single volume. Perhaps one of the least satisfactory chapters is 
that (VIII.) which deals very briefly with black-figured vases; but the difficulties 
in regard to date and style of black-figured vases are so many and so far from 
settlement that it was perhaps wise lightly to pass them by in a work not intended 
for specialists. reo. 


La Collection Sabouroff. Par Apo_pue FurtwAneoter. Berlin, 1883-87. 


Or this book, published both in French and German, and illustrated by 149 plates, 
we can only speak in terms of very high praise. During his stay at Athens as 
Russian minister, M. de Sabouroff employed himself in the formation of a splendid 
collection of sculpture, bronzes, terra-cottas, and vases. Of late, the sculptures, 
bronzes, and vases have been incorporated in the Museum at Berlin, and the terra- 
cottas have gone to St. Petersburg. So the Sabouroff Collection exists no longer. 
But to the present record of it the greatest value belongs, for three reasons :— 

(1) On account of the mode in which the collection was formed. Almost all the 
objects of which it is composed were found in Greece proper, and in turning over 
the plates we learn much as to the art of Greece proper as contrasted with that of 
the Greek colonies abroad. This is especially advantageous in the case of vases ; 
it is most refreshing to miss the Italian imitative vases which form the bulk of 
most collections of antiques ; in real Hellenic vases there is a certain attractive 
thoughtfulness and reality. In the case of terra-cottas also it is good to escape 
from the showy ‘ Asia Minor’ wares, the great majority of which are of more than 
doubtful authenticity. 

(2) On account of the beauty of the plates. The mechanical processes of 
Dujardin, the skill of the Photographic Society of Berlin, and the talent for 
drawing of M. Eichler, have combined to render these plates on the whole the most 
faithful and the most beautiful series of reproductions of the antique in existence. 
Some of the prints of vases, in particular, could scarcely be surpassed. 

(3) On account of Dr. Furtwiingler’s introductions and descriptions. There 
are few who possess so wide and general a knowledge of the works of ancient art 
as this writer, and few are so accurate in their descriptions of monuments. The 
three introductions, to the sculptures ; (dealing principally with sepulchral monu- 
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ments), to the vases, and to the terra-cottas, deserve the most careful reading ; the 
student could scarcely find anything more worthy of inward digestion. 

It is only to be regretted that the high price of this work (some £18) places 
it out of the reach of all but the wealthy. But it is a necessity to archaeological 
libraries. PSG. 


Denkmaler Griechischer und Romischer Sculptur. Von H. Bruny. 
Munich : in progress. 


TuHIs great work, which is to be completed in 80 parts, should be here mentioned, 
though criticism may be deferred until it has further advanced towards completion. 
The object is to furnish students—but above all, teachers and lecturers—with 
photographs on a large scale of typical works of ancient sculpture. Such plates as 
have as yet appeared (3 parts) have no accompanying text. We can only judge, 
therefore, of two things : selection and execution. We notice with great satisfac- 
tion that Prof. Brunn usually selects for his plates objects which are not generally 
known by means of casts—notably sculptures recently found at Athens, Epidaurus, 
and elsewhere. This is clearly the right principle, so long as nothing is selected 
merely because it is new. The execution has been entrusted to Bruckmann, of 
Munich, and so far he has been very successful. Even in museums where casts of 
the objects photographed exist, these photographs are by no means superfluous ; 
they escape the vulgarity and deadness of casts, while their superior portability 
gives them great advantages for class-work. When Prof. Benndorf brings out his 
promised new series of prints of vases, to place beside these photographs of 
sculpture, the apparat of the teacher of archaeology will be greatly improved. 

P. G. 


Les Musées d’Athénes: en reproduction phototypique de Rhomaides Fréres, 
Texte de P. Cavvapras. Athens. 1886, &e. 


Or this quadrilingual work only two parts are yet issued. The text is not of much 
importance, being confined to a short description of the plates. The main object 
of the work is to publish to the world, by means of these latter, some of the more 
important of the archaeological treasures now coming to light in such numbers in 
the excavations in Greece. Most of the sixteen photographic plates which have so 
far appeared contain representations of the female figures of archaic style recently 
found near the Erechtheum (Journ. Hell. Stud. viii. p. 159). Some of these have 
still more recently been represented in the original colouring in the plates of the 
Athenian Hphemeris. Besides, there are representations of the Moschophorus of the 
Acropolis, of two bronze heads, and fragments of a horseman—all from the same 
interesting site. P. G. 


Die Akropolis. Von. A. Bérricner. Berlin, 1887. 


Die Akropolis, we need scarcely say, is the Acropolis of Athens. Dr. Bétticher 
gives in this book a clear and popular and well-illustrated account of the history 
of this celebrated citadel, especially as it has been revealed by recent excavation. 
Those who are acquainted with the author’s book on Olympia will scarcely need to 
be told that this work is well-arranged, clearly written, and based on the study of 
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good authorities. Nevertheless its publication at a ‘moment when every week 
brings to light new facts, and reveals fresh monuments in those wonderful excava- 
tions in progress on the Acropolis, must be considered very untimely. The author 
will probably have to re-write a great part of his book when the excavations come 
to an end, as they are expected to do next year. P.-G. 


Griechische Gotter- und Helden-Gestalten. Von J. Laneu. Introduction 
by C. von Liitzow. Vienna. 1887. Folio. 


Tus is not a work of importance to the archaeologist, but artists may well be 
attracted by its singular beauty. It contains 50 plates—all photographic repro- 
ductions of drawings by Prof. Langl of noted works of Greek sculpture, all of the 
later periods. These drawings give much that photographs cannot give, and are 
very beautiful, but a trained eye will at once see a modern hand in some of Langl’s 
restorations. The plates are accompanied by a (German) text, which gives a brief 
account of the Greek deities, one by one, illustrated by well-chosen woodcuts. 
Liitzow’s Introduction furnishes a sketch of the history of Greek sculpture. We 
have thus an outline of Kunstmythologie which, however slight, is at a far higher 
level than the views on the subject commonly current among artists, while the 
illustrations constitute, even apart from the text, a delightful record of the art of 


the Greeks. P. G. 


Die Musen in der antiken Kunst. Von Oscar Bir. Berlin. 1887. 


Tue development of the conception of the Muses is traced in connection with the 
principal artistic representations or groups of representations, 

§ I. deals with the four oldest representations known to us on the chest of 
Cypselus, the shield of Heracles, the Francois vase, and the altar of Hyacinthus at 
Amyclae. 

§ II. with the vase-paintings, which, inasmuch as even the later lag 
behind the monumental art, may be treated together and serve to fill the gap 
between the earliest types and those of the Alexandrine age. 

§ III. with representations recorded in literary sources, dating from the sixth 
to the fourth centuries: the Heliconian groups are especially important. 

§ IV. with the Ambracian group of Hellenistic date, as represented on the 
Pomponius coins. Dr. Bie finds the number to be complete. 

§ V. with the Halicarnassian basis, which is shown to be prior to the 
Ambracian group, and the Apotheosis of Homer by Archelaus of Priene, which 
stands between the two. 

The development is a progressive individualization, and is traced on several lines. 
The type of the Muses was only gradually differentiated from those of a number 
of similar figures—Nymphs, Graces, and the like. Their functions, originally con- 
fined to music and song and the accompanying dance, were enlarged to include the 
principal varieties of poetry, and finally overstepped the boundary between art and 
science. The differentiation of functions is of course mainly that of attributes, 
but there is also to be traced a growth of system in the distribution of attributes. 
Artistic ‘motives’ play their part in the same process; the early simple dress is 
complicated by the himation or superseded by the stage costume; the pose is 
modified from the old simple standing or sitting by the introduction of the 
stele, the elevation of one foot on a support, and in innumerable minor ways. 
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The development has its connection with the cultus: it was at Delphi, Dr. 
Bie conjectures, that the Muses became a triad and were brought into relation 
with Apollo, whereas the Heliconian worship canonized the number 9, and the 
groups of the Heliconian nine executed by masters of the younger Attic school 
became most influential in art. The differentiation of functions and attributes 
reflects the history of literature. The scroll at first represented the poetry of 
heroic song; the diptychon is a symbol of lyric, the mask of dramatic, poetry 
(afterwards the tragic and comic drama were distinguished) ; the globe is referred 
to the astronomical epic of Aratus, and subject-matter now becoming the leading 
thought, perhaps under the influence of the book-cases of the great libraries, 
geometry, &c., press in, and history usurps the scroll. 

Having followed the development of the Muse types, Dr. Bie in § VI. 
changes his method and classifies them exhaustively—as single figures, in their 
grouping, and in combination with other figures. He then takes up the question 
of the names of the Muses, and proves from both literature and art that before 
the time of the later Roman Empire there was no fixed relation between any given 
name and any particular type. He distinguishes four periods in the history of the 
Muses: (1) before the fifth century, (2) the fifth and fourth centuries, (3) the 
Hellenistic period, (4) the time of complete fixity of type and name. 

Since Dr. Bie wrote, a work of the greatest importance in his subject has been 
discovered—that pedestal at Mantineia which supported the group of Leto, Apollo, 
and Artemis sculptured by Praxiteles, and which bears representations in relief, as 
Pausanias describes it, of Marsyas playing on the flutes and of the Muses (Paus. 
viii. 9, 1). Photographic representations are given in Plates I.—III. of the 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. for 1888. The types of the Muses are excellent fourth 
century works, but they in no way conflict with Dr. Bie’s views. 

J. A. R. M. 


(B..\—HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Les Archives de l’Intendance sacrée a Délos. (315—166 av. J.C.) Par 
TutorpHite Homoiie. Paris. 1887. 


In this book M. Homolle gives us a first systematic instalment of the results of 
the French excavations on the site of the temple of Apollo in Delos. He confines 
himself to the period of Delian independence—the only period which lends itself 
to a complete consecutive study—and to the establishment within its limits of an 
accurate chronology. How much is still to be looked for may be judged from the 
abundance and varied character of the monumental records, all the more valuable 
in our utter lack of literary information, and from many incidental remarks in the 
present work. ‘The establishment of the Delian chronology is not only a neces- 
sary condition of the classification and right estimation of the documents them- 
selves, but also valuable as a confirmation of the chronology of the general history 
of the time. This preliminary task is here admirably performed. After enume- 
rating the distinctive marks of the documents of the native administration, 
M. Homolle arrives, by comparison of a number of monuments, at two continuous 
series of archons, the one of seventy seven names, the other of twenty-five. 
Various historical hints enable him to fix these series within certain chronological 
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limits, at first elastic, but gradually more and more determinate, until absolute 
exactness is attained. The gap between the two groups is then filled, and the 
second extended to the end of the Delian independence. The result is that between 
301 and 166 B.c. only two names are missing, the chronology is fixed exactly from 
301 to 225 B.c. and from 208 to 166 B.c., and with approximate exactitude from 
225 to 208 B.c. It is difficult to over-estimate M. Homolle’s skill in the use of his 
materials ; his arguments constantly check and verify one another, and his proofs 
are cumulative and cannot be fully appreciated until the whole has been read. 
The inscriptions leave no further shadow of doubt that Polybius is right, as 
against Livy and his authority Valerius Antias, in placing the return of the 
Athenians to Delos in 166-5 B.c. But the date of the beginning of the Delian 
independence is more difficult to settle, and we do not think that M. Homolle is 
quite successful in fixing it at 315. The last dated document of the Amphictyonic 
administration is of the year 334-3 ; the last of the series of crowns dedicated by 
the Athenians to Apollo every four years at the greater Delian festival must be 
placed in 330. The first dated document of the Delian ieporool is not earlier than 
302, although Delian independence before that date is certainly proved. M. 
Homolle finds no evidence and no reason to suppose that the Athenians lost Delos 
between 330 and 326 or subsequently until 315, when Antigonus and Ptolemy 
intervened in the Aegean, and Lemnos fell to the former. But where evidence is 
so scanty an argument from silence is almost worthless, and the Delians had 
certainly no lack of opportunities of contriving their freedom by intrigue or revolt. 
On the other hand, if we accept the statements of dubious authority that the 
Athenians continued to send the theoric ship down to the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, M. Homolle’s date may yet be questioned. Certain facts seem to 
indicate that Delos and Athens were still connected some years after 315. 
M. Homolle explains them by supposing a rapprochement between both states and 
Ptolemy, but until he has proved the separation he is not justified in supposing the 
rapprochement. The date 315 may be as good as others, but it has not been shown 
to be better ; indeed there seems no reason to suppose that Delos did not pass more 
than once in the interval 330—307 from subjection to independence and independ- 
ence to subjection. We have dwelt on this point (which does not affect the 
chronology of the Delian archons) because it seems the only one of M. Homolle’s 
dates which may require revision. It is interesting to note that on the retirement 
of the Athenians a sort of shadow of the old Confederacy seems to have arisen 
among the islands. Delos became the centre and treasury of a petty league, but 
the administration of the funds and festivals remained entirely in the hands of the 
Delians themselves. 

The value of the establishment of the Delian chronology for dealing with the 
inscriptions must be at once apparent. Not only can about fifty be at once dated 
either by the archons or subordinate magistrates mentioned, but the method of 
dating by comparison becomes exceptionally accurate. The points of comparison 
are very numerous, including, besides the juxtaposition, character, and dimensions 
of the stones, such matters as nomenclature, formule, style of composition, sums 
dealt with, increase of inventories, and operations in hand. But especially the 
test of palaeography becomes singularly serviceable, for the same cutter was often 
officially employed for a series of years, and his individual style is imprinted on the 
monuments almost like a handwriting. 

M. Homolle’s results are embodied in two appendices, of which the first is a 
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. chronological table of the archons and minor magistrates, the second a descriptive 


catalogue of the monuments chronologically arranged. A map is also added of the 
excavations on the temenos of Apollo. 


J. A. R. M. 


Beschreibung der antiken Miunzen. (Kinigliche Museen zu Berlin.) 
Vol. I. Berlin. 1888. 8vo. Pp. viii. 1—357. 


Tuts volume, the first instalment of a most important numismatic undertaking— 
the cataloguing of the Greek coins in the Royal Museum of Berlin —contains a full 
description of the money of the Tauric Chersonese, Sarmatia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
Moesia, Thrace and the Thracian kings (including Lysimachus). It is the work of 
Dr. Von Sallet, the learned curator of the Berlin Coin-Cabinet, who has been 
assisted in certain portions of the Catalogue by Dr. B. Pick, and in the preparation 
of the Indices by Dr. Menadier. It gives evidence on every page of Dr. Von 
Sallet’s well-known critical care and numismatic acumen. There is no general 
introduction, but interesting notes are appended to many of the descriptions, and 
the source from which the Museum obtained its specimens is stated, wherever 
practicable. The illustrations consist of eight photographic plates and of sixty- 
three cuts inserted in the text. 

In two respects only can the great work which has now been begun be materially 
improved. It is greatly to be wished that the editor—or rather, perhaps, the 
Directors of the Berlin Museum—would in future volumes furnish a much more 
liberal supply of photographs and discard all methods of illustration which do not 
mechanically reproduce the original specimens. It would also be of great assist- 
ance to archaeologists as well as to numismatic specialists if the dates or approxi- 
mate dates of the different coin-series could be in every case stated. Dr. Von 
Sallet has of course already arranged the coins chronologically, and with his 
arrangement numismatists will doubtless in the main agree ; but a classification by 
periods, as in the British Museum catalogues, would be very welcome. 

The Berlin collection is, if we may rely on the fairly satisfactory test of 
numbers, a good deal richer in the coins of Thrace, &c., than the British Museum. 
In the important series of Panticapaeum, Olbia, Abdera, Aenus, and Thasus this 
superiority is especially manifest. In the imperial coins of Moesia, Thrace, &c., 
the two collections are more nearly equal. It may be noticed that the British 
Museum possesses (at present uncatalogued) a specimen of the Pannonian coin 
described on page 36. Its reverse reads clearly 

METAL 
PANNONI 
cis 
and the head on the obverse is, as Dr. Von Sallet remarks, the head of Sol and not 
of Trajan. The coin No. 7 (p. 48), described under Callatia in Moesia, certainly 
belongs, as Dr. Von Sallet points out, to Calchedon in Bithynia. A similar 
specimen in the British Museum (erroneously catalogued under ‘Callatia’) was 
procured, together with a number of coins of Sestos and Asia Minor, by Sir Charles 
Newton when vice-consul at Mitylene. 
Future volumes of Dr. Von Sallet’s excellent work will be most anxiously 


awaited. 
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Catalogue of the Greck Coins in the British Museum—Attica, Megaris, 
Aegina. By Barctay V. Heap. Edited by Recinatp Sruarr Poo te. 
London. 1888. 8vo. 


A most carefully prepared volume, illustrated by tv. enty-six autotype plates. The 
Introduction of fifty-nine pages (here partially summarized) includes an able and 
lucid account of the coinage of Athens. The earliest coins which undoubtedly 
belong to Athens are the well-known tetradrachms with the types of Pallas and 
the Owl. The author shows by convincing arguments that these belong to the 
time of Solon (cire. B.c. 594), The coins of the time of Pisistratus (B.c. 560—527) 
are of larger diameter and less globular fabric. During the long period 
B.c. 527—322 the archaic types of Pallas and the Owl are, for commercial reasons, 
steadily maintained. Four slight varieties of style may however be discerned, and 
by these the coins can be chronologically arranged. When Athens fell into the 
hands of the Macedonians, B.c. 322, her coinage ceased, and it was probably not 
till B.c, 220 that there took place a new issue of money, consisting chiefly of 
tetradrachms of flat fabric, bearing magistrates’ names and symbols. This large 
class of tetradrachms is catalogued alphabetically according to magistrates, but in 
the Introduction Mr. Head proposes a chronological assignment of the different 
specimens. The silver money comes to an end about B.c. 83, three years after the 
capture of Athens by Sulla. From this time no Athenian coinage appears to have 
been allowed till, under Hadrian, bronze imperial coins—issued perhaps till the 
time of Caracalla—made their appearance. The obverses of these coins present 
the head of Athena instead of the usual head of the reigning emperor. On their 
reverses are a number of copies of statues mentioned by Pausanias and others. 
The gold and the earlier bronze coinages of Athens are discussed on pp xxvi.—xxx. 
The coins of Eleusis—Megaris are treated on pp. 1x.—lxiv. 

The earliest coinage of the enterprising merchants of Aegina belongs appar- 
ently to the seventh century B.c. If the statement which connects its issue with 
Pheidon be correct, his date—so much disputed—cannot be placed earlier than that 
century. The standard of the Aeginetic money is, according to Head, the 
Phoenician standard in a degraded form. The tortoise-coins are arranged in four 
classes : I. Tortoise with smooth shell and row of dots on its back. Reverse, incuse 
square roughly divided. II. Similar tortoise. Rev. incuse square divided by broad 
bars into compartments. III. Tortoise with the carapace as in nature. Rev. As 
No. II. IV. Similar to No. III., but with inscriptions on the reverse. Class 
IV. begins in B.c. 404, when the population of Aegina, which had been expelled by 
the Athenians in B.c. 431, was restored by Lysander. Class III. extends from 
B.C. 480—431. Class II. perhaps from B.c. 550 to 480, and Class I. belongs to the 
seventh and sixth centuries. There are bronze coins of the third and second 


centuries and an imperial bronze coinage, 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF A VASE PRESUMABLY BY EUPHRONIOS. 


[PLATE VI! 


THE fragments collected on Plate VI. were found in 1888 in the 
excavations on the Acropolis—near to the south wall beyond the stratum of 
poros débris, (Ev 8 ri mpos TO votiov Teixyos Ths Axpotrodews erriyooet TH 
mépav Tov mwpivov otpwpmatos evpéOncav x.r.r. Aedriov 1888. Pe8.). 
I am not able to offer a complete restoration of the design, nor to explain with — 
certainty all details, but the extant fragments are of such great artistic and 
archaeological importance that it seems desirable to publish them at once, 
without waiting either for such explanation or for a detailed examination of 
the mythography involved. 

I owe to the courtesy of M. Kabbadias permission to make the publica- 
tion. The drawing is by M. Gilliéron, kindly supervised by Dr. Wolters, after 
I left Athens, To him is therefore due the present restored position of the 
fragments. 

The vase was obviously a cylix, the designs of both interior and exterior 
being painted on a white ground. The necklet and bracelet of the female 
figure, the head-bands of both, and other portions in slight relief and now 
coloured red, once bore gilding. The subject and main outline of the— 
most important—interior design are happily clear. Orpheus (OP®ET) to 
the right sinks on one knee to the ground ; his left hand no doubt supported 
him. His right arm, of which the turn of the elbow is just visible against 
the wrist of the female figure, is bent and uplifted, holding a large lyre. In 
front of him stands the figure of a Thracian woman, her left hand extended, 
her right hand depressed and apparently holding a bipennis. The relative 
position of the two figures is fortunately assured by the two fragments of 
the lyre. 

The position of the fragment with the lower part of the body of Orpheus 
is determined of course by its relation to the head, and the necessity of 
putting its reverse side into the circle on the reverse. Its position may be 
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considered tolerably certain. The fragment bearing the letters ON presents 
grave difficulties. On its upper half is the lower portion of a bipennis, a 
weapon frequently in the hands of the Thracian women (see Gerhard, 
Trinkschale und Gefasse, Taf. J.) in similar representations. On the lower 
portion of this fragment (the join is marked by a crack) is painted an object 
as to the explanation of which I am in some doubt. In a representation of 
the death of Orpheus on a published vase (Monwmenti, ix. 30), a Thracian 
woman deals the death blow with a weapon, the handle of which is shaped in 
a fashion very similar to this object, but of much ampler proportions. I 
think however that in all probability we have here the handle of a peculiar 
form of lance or sceptre used as a lance. It may be urged that the Thracian 
is already armed with a bipennis in the right hand, and that her left is engaged, 
and in any case she would scarcely carry a double weapon. I feel the force 
of the objection, and can only note that though the death blow has not been 
dealt, Orpheus is already wounded and bleeding, and the wounds have clearly 
been inflicted by some small pointed weapon. I offer this interpretation 
however only in default of a better. 

Supposing the uncertain object to be the head of a lance, and supposing the 
whole double fragment to be in place, a difficulty arises. Where does the lance 
pierce the body? If the direction of the remaining handle be produced, it 
must pass behind the remaining fragment of drapery, and if it be of the 
customary size it should enter the body in sight; this it does not. The 
fragment of drapery belongs not to Orpheus but to the Thracian woman: 
the outline of her foot is seen beneath it, trampling on her fallen foe (cf. 
Monumenti, ix. 30). Now if the lance handle be in place, what has become 
of the rest of her drapery? which by no contrivance can be so arranged as to 
escape falling over some portion of the fragment. 

I am inclined to hazard one of two conjectures—either (1) the fragment 
must be moved slightly outwards so as to avoid the necessity of the drapery 
falling over it; or (2), and this is the more probable, the half of the fragment 
on which the lance handle is does not belong here at all. This difficulty did 
not occur to me when I examined the fragments in Athens, but I hope to be 
able to set it at rest by a second examination. JI am aware of course that if 
this fragment be placed slightly more outwards, all the other segments of the 
reverse must undergo analogous displacement, but this is quite a possible 
arrangement of the designs of the exterior—no doubt greatly inferior in 
interest ; too little remains for complete reconstruction. A fallen barbarian 
and a horse occupied one side, a horse and some uncertain object the other. 

To turn to what is certain. The inscription ovecev above the lyre 
assures us that the vase was signed. It is of course natural to supply the 
name of Euphronios. This master has left us a cylix with white ground 
(Berlin 2282) signed with his name. It happens that this Berlin vase has 
the love name T'Aav«or, which gives a high probability to the restoration 
T'Aav«ovr for the two letters below the bipennis ON. The head of Orpheus 
is very like in style to the head of the seated youth in the Berlin vase. The 
eye of Orpheus is however almost completely sideways, that of the youth in 
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the Berlin vase almost full. On the other hand our vase has $ in the ouncer, 
while the Berlin vase has §. 

The love name I'Aav«wr recalls the Aphrodite Camirus vase of the 
British Museum, and making all allowance for intentional difference of 
characterization, the head of the Thracian woman is not unlike in drawing to 
the head of the Aphrodite in the swan. 

I have however no intention whatever of trying to attribute the Aphrodite 
vase to the actual hand of Euphronios. In the case of these unsigned vases, 
it seems to me that most probably they were executed by pupils and workmen 
trained in a particular style, that of their master, and often probably quite as 
skilful as he was himself. In the course of the execution of perhaps dozens 
of orders, it pleased the master occasionally to execute entirely, or it may be 
merely finish a few vases; in these cases he put his name to his work, and 
possibly doubled the price, otherwise it was understood that he was 
responsible generally, but that he was not the actual executant. 


To return to the mythography of the subject. The type is a perfectly 
familiar one, the fallen foe and the standing victor; it is not at all peculiar to 
the death of Orpheus, but serves for ¢.g. Achilles and Penthesilea, Apollo and 
Tityos. It seems to have been specially popular with cylix painters from 
the facility with which it filled a circular space. From a decorative point of 
view it is interesting to note the various devices for filling the space that 
intervenes between the standing and fallen figures: sometimes it is the shield 
of the victor, sometimes the uplifted hand of the vanquished: the lyre of 
Orpheus is perhaps the happiest of these inventions. 

Instances of the death of Orpheus on vase paintings have been collected 
by Heydemann (4. Z. 1868, 8. 3), As regards the typography of the myth, 
all the known instances fall into two groups. 

(a) The pursuit scheme. Orpheus holding the lyre is pursued by a 
Thracian woman, usually swinging a bipennis above her head in the 
Clytemnestra pose (c.g. Gerhard, Zrinkschale und Geftsse, Taf. J.). 

(0) The death scheme. A Thracian woman stands over and sometimes 
actually tramples on the falling Orpheus while she drives a spear into his 
breast (¢ g. Monumenti, ix. Taf. 30). 

There are several stages of transition between the two, when Orpheus is 
half falling, and both schemes when used for amphora decoration are liable to 
be enlarged by accessory Thracians, either on foot or (once) on horse. 

The present cylix belongs of course to scheme 0, and is a good instance 
of the delicate treatment of a barbarian subject, such as would be expected 
from a great master. Orpheus is pierced and fallen—possibly a lance still in 
one of the wounds. The Thracian woman has her foot upon his body, but 
there is no unseemly violence of gesture; the bipennis even is not swung 
above her head. She is characterized as a barbarian in part by unkempt 
masses of hair, in striking contrast to the figure of Orpheus. Her hair lies in 
dank straight folds, something after the fashion of the half-born Pandora on 


the vase in the British Museum. But the special mark of the barbarous 
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Thracian was the tattoo, This is clearly indicated by the sort of ladder pattern 
on the neck, repeated on the left arm, while the right arm bears a beautiful 
little tattoo of a stag. The ladder pattern I am unable to explain. The 
other vase representation of the death of Orpheus, in which the Thracians 
appear and attend, are noted by Heydemann (op. cit.). This simple matter of 
savage etiquette seemed to the Greeks so extraordinary that they had to 
account for it in various ways. The most popular explanation was that given 
by Plutarch, De sera nuwminis vindicta, that it was done to the honour of 
Orpheus, as a punishment to the women,—a revenge Plutarch thinks unduly 
prolonged : “ oddé yap Opadxas érrawodper, bt otifovow aype vov TiyswpodvTeEs 
TO Ophel tas abtav yuvaixas.” 
JANE KE. HARRISON. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS, 1887-88. 
PAPHOS, LEONTARI, AMARGETTI. 


[PLuates VIT.—X].] 


THE immediate publication of the results of an extensive excavation is 
sometimes very difficult, often impossible. In the present instance the nature 
and quantity of our discoveries was not such as to preclude this possibility, 
and therefore we felt that we should best consult the interests of the archaeo- 
logical public in making all that we can accessible in the number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies appearing after the conclusion of our season’s 
work. The Report published by the Cyprus Exploration Fund has served to 
indicate the manner and attainments of our excavations; but it seemed 
desirable to publish at once all the material which has been gained for 
the advance of historical, archaeological, and artistic knowledge. For this 
purpose we have divided that material amongst ourselves; and while each of 
us is individually responsible for the section he has undertaken, we trust that 
we have so divided the field that our accounts may be found to mutually 
explain and supplement one another. We have attempted no more than to 
add such comments to the facts as were necessary for their due comprehension. 
If we had wished to finally systematize the whole of our results, or to deduce 
from them more remote inferences as to the history or institutions of Cyprus, 
we could not have published them so soon. ‘This larger task may afterwards 
be completed either by others or by ourselves. At present our desire is to 
place on record the material available for its accomplishment. 

Under these circumstances we may claim the indulgence of scholars 
towards omissions or defects that longer time might have remedied. It must 
also be pardoned us if some of the following chapters overlap, or if the views 
of the different writers do not entirely coincide. 


The sections are assigned as follows :-— 
I. The First Season’s Work: Preliminary Narrative.—D,. G. Hocartu, 


II. On the History and Antiquities of Paphos.—M. R. JAmgs. 


III. The Temple of Aphrodite: its Architectural History and Remains. 
—R. Etsey Situ. 
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IV. The Temple: Results of the Architectural Evidence.—E. A. 
GARDNER. 
V. Contents of the Temple—E. A. GARDNER. 


VI. Inscriptions of Kuklia and Amargetti—E. A. GARDNER, D. G. 
Hoagarta, M. R. JAMEs. 


VII. Tombs.—D. G. Hocartu, M. R. JAMEs. 


In the deciphering of the Cypriote inscriptions much valuable aid was 


received from Messrs. Six of Amsterdam and Dr. W. Deecke: and in the 
preparation of the illustrations from Mr. A. H. Smith of the British 
Museum. 


E. A. GARDNER, 
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J.—Tue First Season’s Work. PRELIMINARY NARRATIVE. 


THE movement in favour of organised research in Cyprus which, 
originating in the latter part of the summer of 1887, led before the 
end of the year to the formation of a Fund directed by a Committee 
comprising all those who are most prominent in supporting the study of 
Classical Archaeology in this country, has been set forth already in circulars 
and reports,! and needs only a brief allusion here in order to explain the causes 
and conditions of our subsequent work at Old Paphos and other sites in the 
winter and spring of this year. In the early months of 1887, Dr. F. H. H. 
Guillemard, the well-known traveller and ornithologist, spent a considerable 
time in Cyprus, and in the less known parts of the island saw and heard so 
much of continual discoveries, legitimate and illegitimate, that, on his return 
to England, he lost no time in pressing the desirability of sending an expedition 
on many who were interested in matters archaeological, with the result that 
the University of Cambridge took into consideration the question of making 
a grant from the Worts Travelling Bachelor's Fund for that purpose. The 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies was also sounded, and many 
circumstances conspired to induce their favourable consideration for such a 
proposal. Besides the valuable information communicated by Dr. Guillemard, 
it was known that the High Commissioner of Cyprus had resolved for sufficient 
reasons, which need not be detailed here, to discountenance in future all 
private exploration in the island, but at the same time had declared his 
willingness to help any work organised and conducted by a recognised 
scientific body : it resulted therefore that, unless such bodies undertook the 
task, no one would attempt to solve the many problems connected with the 
island for some years tocome. The fact that Cyprus is the only field for 
research in classical archaeology which is absolutely under our own control has 
naturally caused it to be frequently suggested when such work has been in 
contemplation during the past ten years, and indeed, as soon as the Hellenic 
Society took the matter in hand, it was found that the idea had occurred 
independently to others, and that considerable co-operation might be looked 
for. On November 38rd a general meeting of the Committee of the Society 
was held under the presidency of Sir Charles Newton, K.C.B., and a strong 
Sub-Committee was formed to consider the details of the scheme. The 
two representatives of Cambridge, Mr. H. B. Smith and Dr. Quillemard, 
were present at the meeting, and declared their willingness to co-operate, 
it being generally felt that the Cambridge grant was not large enough 
for a separate undertaking, but ultimately Mr. Smith was unable to 
proceed to Cyprus, and his “place was taken tie Mr. M. R. James, Fellow of 


1 See the Circular ay out va the Committee of the Fund in the autumn of 1887, and the 
recently published Report. 
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King’s College. The difficult question of the directorship was solved by the 
connection of the whole undertaking with the British School of Archaeology 
in Athens under its Director, Mr. E. A. Gardner, and it was determined that 
all who took part should do so as students of the School. At a later period 
we were joined by Mr. R. Elsey Smith, as Architect of the expedition. 

Cyprus, it need hardly be said, is very far from being virgin ground ; and 
it was quite as much with a view to the introduction of order into the chaotic 
results of certain previous explorations, as to the discovery of anything entirely 
new, that we undertook our work. Hardly a site in the island has not been 
tried at some time or another: before the British occupation in 1878, the 
Cypriote villagers gained on their own account that experience in tomb- 
opening which we often had occasion to utilise when they had become our 
servants. Whenever a more notable find than usual was bruited abroad, the 
Turkish officials would intervene and, continuing the excavation for their own 
ends, ransack the immediate neighbourhood of the last discovery ; within the 
memory of living villagers this had twice happened at Kuklia; and Idalium, 
Tremithus, Curium, Salamis, and other sites were all tapped long before 
General di Cesnola came upon the scene of his future labours. Of the work 
of the latter gentleman this is not the place to speak at length; sufficient to 
say that, while it is admitted that his archaeological or artistic or commercial 
instinct led to the discovery and exhibition of such a complete and magnificent 
series of types of Cyprian art in every form as will probably never again be 
gathered together, it is much to be regretted that his want of all archaeological 
qualifications, coupled with his desire that that want should not be apparent 
to the world, has introduced such confusion into his results. Had he not been 
so shy of confessing that he had little or no hand in the actual discovery of 
the treasure, that the majority of the work was done by Beshbesh not by 
himself, that many objects were purchased from villagers and not unearthed, 
that he hardly knew where his foreman worked, what he spent, or what he 
found, and finally that he himself neither kept accurate notes of the provenance 
of his treasures nor of the incidents of his journeys, he might have written a 
plain narrative of inestimable value in place of the ambitious and turgid 
volume which has worse confounded Cypriote archaeology. Of the private 
explorations since the Occupation a few, such as those originated by the 
British Museum and carried out through Mr. Cobham of Larnaca, were con- 
ceived on a scientific basis, though a small scale; others again were of less 
value owing either to unscientific management, the dispersion of the objects 
as soon as found, or want of perseverance, and there was as much to 
be done in verifying and connecting their results as in breaking fresh 
ground. 

Therefore when we met in Nicosia at the end of December we felt that 
we might expect useful, if not brilliant, results on almost any site in the 
island: Mr. Gardner had arrived with Dr. Guillemard about a month previous 
to this, and after a short stay in Nicosia had travelled round the western coast 
to see the chain of sites extending from Kerynia to Amathus; they were most 
impressed with three, that on the coast below the modern village of Lapithos, 
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representing the ancient town of that name; that near Poli-tis-Chrysochou, 
believed to be the remains of Arsinoe, and partially excavated in the early 
months of 1887 by a syndicate of private residents in the island, of whom 
Mr. J. W. Williamson was the chief; and the famous temple of Aphrodite at 
Old Paphos in and near the modern village of Kuklia, The season was already 
advanced, and it was most undesirable that more time should be spent in 
preliminaries than was absolutely necessary, and accordingly we determined 
to postpone the exploration of the eastern half of the island, and choose among 
the sites mentioned. While at Poli Mr. Gardner had broached the terms of 
an agreement to Mr. Williamson, but no definite understanding had been 
arrived at yet, and furthermore we felt that the excavation of a necro- 
polis should be subsidiary to some larger undertaking on some site of 
greater importance; in ignorance therefore of the rigid interpretation which 
would be put on the Ottoman Regulation forbidding excavation on more 
than one site at a time, we deferred the question of Poli until we had 
agreed upon a principal field for our operations, There remained Lapithos 
and Old Paphos, of which the former, a city whose period of greatest prosperity 
was late, and whose name was hardly known outside the island itself, was far 
less attractive than the latter, one of the three or four most famous centres of 
worship in the Levant.! Kuklia had been among the first sites suggested 
when the scheme of the expedition was mooted in England, and there was no 
other whose name would be so familiar to the general public, and no other 
whose excavation had been so often desired. The very fact that the magnitude 
of the undertaking had deterred all private searchers prompted us to take 
it up with the larger funds at our disposal ; where General di Cesnola had so 
soon stopped for want of means, we might do much by greater perseverance, 
and the historical importance of the site, which had attracted the explorers 
of Olympia, justified the large scale on which we proposed to work. Further 
the site was quite clearly defined, so that no time need be wasted in searching 
for our final field of operations, and but for a few scratches made from time to 
time it had not been meddled with in modern days. General di Cesnola’s 
operations were on his own confession most insignificant ;* before his time 
I could only hear of two attempts to dig upon the site, one by some villagers 
in the early part of the last decade but one, who accidentally finding fragments 
of a bronze-gilt statue, probably of late date, near the large blocks at the 
south-west corner of the temple, scraped up the immediate neighbourhood 
until stopped by zaptiehs from Ktima; the other by a Turkish official a little 
later, who after putting in a spade or two on the temple, wasted his funds and 
energy on an already rifled tumulus to the east of the village; one or two 
residents in the island own to having tried the site, and on one occasion during 


1 T had reason to know later that our decision 
was a fortunate one. Besides the difficulty of 
negotiations for land held, as is the Lapithos site, 
by an episcopal see, I am bound to say that 
after a most careful examination of the ruins in 
the month of July I could see no spot which 


looked like repaying excavation. The character 
of the masonry is most inferior, the rock is 
never far from the surface; the tombs are all 
rifled, and there are no traces of any one building 
of importance. 

* See his Cyprus, pp. 207 foll. 
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an excavation of some forty days a good many tombs seem to have been opened 
only to find that they had been rifled long before. 

The great object of our work would of course be the plan of this the 
oldest shrine in the island, from whence much light might be thrown on 
Phoenician temples generally. We had no reason to expect much sculpture 
as no work of art is on record as having existed at Paphos, but we hoped 
for the best, and anticipated a certain find of art remains similar to those 
found by General Cesnola near Athieno, but were doomed to disappoint- 
ment in this. Of inscriptions, Greek, Cypriote, or Latin, the results of earlier 
attempts encouraged us to expect a considerable number, and our expectation 
was certainly fulfilled in the sequel, but ex voto offerings, and the small 
miscellanea of antiquity did not come upto our hopes. As to tombs we started 
with no very great ideas and were less disappointed possibly than were some 
of our supporters in England ; when we began work at Kuklia we imagined 
one and all that our tomb-robbing for the season would take place at Poli, 
but, as I have implied before, we failed ultimately to obtain any concession 
for that site. 

In order to learn the Cypriote methods of working we determined on 
exploring first a small site near Nicosia, to which Mr. Gardner’s attention had 
been drawn by Colonel Warren, C.M.G., Chief Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner, who in this as in other good offices did all in his power to help us. 
The undertaking was entrusted to Mr. James, and he contributes the following 
account of the site :— 

“The Mesoréa, or central plain of Cyprus, in which the capital Nicosia 
is situated, is in one part immediately south of that town diversified by a 
number of singular flat-topped hills which mostly attain a height of between 
five and six hundred feet above the sea-level. One of these, about four 
miles south of Nicosia, and slightly west of the Larnaca road, is known as 
Leontari Vouno or Vouni. It is the only one among six or seven similar hills 
in the immediate neighbourhood which has any unmistakable marks of being 
an ancient inhabited site. It was no doubt selected for occupation because, 
while easily defended, it is at the same time rather more accessible than its 
neighbours, and also because its flat top is of larger extent than theirs. Very 
roughly speaking its general form is oblong, and the ends point north-west 
and south-east. The plateau at the top—which may be half a mile in length 
and varies in breadth from nearly one hundred to over four hundred yards— 
divides itself into two parts separated by a narrow and shallow depression. 
These divisions are very unequal in size. That nearest to Nicosia, on the 
north, is the smaller of the two, and at the southern end of this, just at the 
edge of the depression described above, the entire breadth of the hill is 
spanned by remains of masonry which have already served to draw attention 
to the spot. They consist, generally, of one nearly square chamber on the 
west, of which the walls are complete with the exception of part of their 
facing, connected by a single wall with another chamber of which not much 
is left: and immediately beyond this, at the eastern edge of the hill, are some 
rock-cuttings to which I shall recur at a later period. The comparatively 
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perfect chamber mentioned first is known for some reason as the ‘ Crusader’s 
Church,’ but it is quite certainly not a church at all, and the building has by 
some authorities been attributed to the Romans, while one theory disputes 
the date implied in ‘Crusader’s’ so strongly as to see in the building a 
Phoenician castle. It will be as well perhaps to dispose of this part of the 
subject at once. In the first place, nothing whatever is known of the history 
of the building, except that it was at one time used by the Turks as a powder- 
magazine, and that its facing was partially stripped off to be used in the 
construction of the church of Hagia Phaneromene in Nicosia in quite recent 
times (1871, I think). Secondly, as to the character of the masonry. It is 
throughout very massive. The external blocks, where they are left, are bevelled 
or rusticated in a peculiar manner; that is, a chisel draft runs round the 
edge of each, while the rest of the face is left rough. The junctures are very 
accurate, and the general effect is extremely good. This peculiarity of the 
outside surfaces—the surface left rough, and the bevelled edge—is noted as a 
characteristic of Phoenician masonry, but was also used to a small extent 
by the Greeks, largely by the Romans, and also by mediaeval and renaissance 
builders, The inside walls of the chamber are beautifully finished where the 
facing remains, and naturally enough show no traces of anything like the 
outside arrangement. 

But it is the massive stone core which is perhaps the most characteristic 
portion of these walls; this is constructed of what is practically concrete 
composed of large rough stones for the most part laid in great courses about 
two feet high with here and there huge blocks the full height of the course 
and roughly squared, imbedded to serve as a bond. The inner and outer faces 
are very similar to those of a circular tower forming part of the fortress of 
Kyrenia, and evidently of mediaeval date ; while both of these and the massive 
core are identical in construction with the crusading work found throughout 
Palestine, notably in Tancred’s tower at Jerusalem, the photographs of which 
might indeed, as far as the character of the masonry is concerned, have been 
taken at Leontari. It appears therefore that a mediaeval date must be 
assigned to these remains instead of the earlier ones that have been previously 
suggested for the fortress. 

The second chamber and the buildings on the east side of the hill 
generally afford distinct evidence of their date. They are much more 
fragmentary and are confused to some extent with remains of what are un- 
doubtedly the earliest buildings on the hill. That is to say at one point a 
‘primitive’ wall runs into the massive construction, and by this primitive wall 
two bits of the early pottery which formed the staple of our finds were 
picked up. Now the junction of the two walls was not easy to trace accu- 
rately, but the line of the bit of early wall ran parallel to that of the massive 
one. The character of the two differed widely. While the massive wall was 
at this point 18 ft. thick, the primitive one running parallel to it was only 
3 ft. thick. My own conclusion from the aspect of the remains was that the 
early wall had actually been taken into the later structure, and made use of 
as an interior or party wall. 
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Just at the east end of the wall is a small depression on the edge of the 
hill, about ten yards across. Its general form is semicircular, and it overlooks 
the plain. At two points there are remains of steps cut in the rock, and 
leading down into it: and leading off from one of these sets of steps is a small 
cave partly natural—very likely, for the rocky crest of the hill is full of small 
natural holes—but partly artificial, It had been a tomb, doubtless, but 
nothing was left in it. It appeared probable from this and other indications 
that the rocky hollow had been a burying-place. 

To proceed with the examination of the northern division of the hill. 
The rock is everywhere within a very few inches of the surface. There 
are three classes of remains upon it: (a) mounds and cairns; (8) rock-cut 
shafts; (v) foundations of buildings. 

a. There were two low mounds of earth and two cairns of stones, one of 
considerable size. The larger of the mounds, which lay near the eastern edge 
of the hill, was first trenched. A rude stone wall was discovered, apparently 
running straight across the mound, from north to south. It was 4 ft. high 
and 4 ft. 10 in. thick. The objects found here were: (i) Fragments of pottery 
of various kinds, viz. (a) a thick coarse grey ware, (@) with a hard black glaze, 
(y) thin red glaze, (8) red outside, black inside, (e) blackish-red with incised 
pattern. (ii) Stones, whole and fragmentary, of a form found also by Dr. 
Schliemann at Troy; their supposed purpose is the crushing of grain or 
sharpening of tools. The outline may be called an oblong with rounded 
corners or a ‘straight-sided oval.’ One face is flat, the other is rounded. 
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(iii) Traces of charcoal. The large cairn, which was nearer the west side 
of the hill, was also investigated and found to contain absolutely nothing. 

8. Rock-cut shafts and tanks. Of these there are six, of various shapes 
and depths; three, nearly filled up, lie in and near the building. Of these 
two are cemented inside. In view of the results obtained by digging in the 
principal shaft of all, it was not thought worth while to clear these out. 
There is no doubt that they were all three cisterns. Similarly there was no 
question that two of the remaining three were cisterns. They were nearer 
the northern end of the hill, were oblong in shape, and cemented inside. 
Near the corner of one was found an accumulation of wood-ashes (for washing 
purposes), and a bit or two of the old pottery. The last and principal shaft 
was more of a puzzle. It lies in the centre of the northern division, not far 
from the building. It was nearly square (12 ft. by 14 ft. at the top), and there 
was a good deal of soil at the bottom. When we began digging it out it was 
39 ft. deep, and we investigated the soil to a depth of 10 ft. without coming to 
the bottom of the cutting. Turkish pottery and bits of modern iron were the only 
remains found there. Two main theories are current about the shaft, which 
is a very noteworthy piece of work, particularly noteworthy if the probabilities 
that it is of early date are considered. First, it may be a well, or cistern. 
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But the depth and the absence of cement seem to tell against this idea (and 
without cement the rock would not hold water), while the size of the aperture 
seems rather large for a well. However, I feel inclined personally to acquiesce 
in this last idea. The second theory is that it is a shaft leading down to a 
mausoleum of the former rulers of the place. It is needless to say, perhaps, 
that we found nothing in our incomplete investigation that would either 
confirm or disprove this idea: but the accumulation of soil at the bottom 
showed no signs of coming to an end, and we were compelled to transfer our 
energies to another site without finishing that part of the work. 

y. Foundations of houses. These are scattered all over the northern 
half of the hill. They consist of one or at most two courses of unhewn 
stones without mortar or cement of any kind. The plan is nearly always 
rectangular, seeming to indicate usually an oblong one-chambered house 
(sometimes there were two rooms and traces of a communication between 
them), which was probably built of mud on the stone foundation, since there 
were no miscellaneous accumulations of stones which could have formed the 
walls of the buildings. Trenches were dug round about many of these 
foundations, and the objects found were: (a) stones of the kind described 
above; (8) pottery in fragments, also of the kinds already described, but with 
the addition of other varieties, ¢.g. bits of vases of an unglazed light-brown 
ware with patterns (waved lines and dots) painted on them, of a reddish- 
brown colour, exactly the same, in other words, as the pottery we subsequently 
found on the southern part of the hill) The most important object that was 
found on the northern division was a bronze spear-head, perfect except for a 
slight injury from the pick, which came from the soil on the eastern face, 
near the remains of the building. It does not appear that there were 
tombs in the soil near it. The spear-head is a very fine one, twenty-six inches 
in length. Its date I will not attempt to determine, but there seems no 
particular reason to separate it from the rest of the bronzes subsequently 
found. 

I mentioned above that between the two divisions of the hill is a narrow 
cleft or depression; probably it is partly artificial, for it is the termination of 
what seems to be an ancient road running along the western face of the hill, 
and it certainly is the most obvious way of gaining the top. On the right of 
this sunken cleft (i.c. opposite the ruined building) are hollows in the rock 
which may or may not have been tombs at one time; probably not, for no 
remains were found in them. 

The southern division of Leontari Vouni is much larger than the 
northern. There are none of the early foundations on it which we noticed 
on the other end. There are in fact only two plain evidences of human 
handiwork, namely the remains of a very rude stone building near the south 
end, and not far from this, on the western face, some traces of rock-cuttings 
not unlike the steps noticed above. The building may be a very modern 
erection or a very old one. It is little more than a rude pile of stones: the 
natives are very likely right in calling it a 8pd«os or Bapia, a watch-tower 
or outlook of some kind. But the interest of this part of the hill was centred 
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in its tombs. I must explain exactly how they were placed. The rock, 
everywhere quite near the surface, rises into something of a ridge in the 
centre of the plateau, and the slope on each side of this has allowed of the 
accumulation of a certain quantity of light sandy soil, particularly on the east 
face, between the centre of the top and its edge. Along the central ridge on 
each side, and in this sandy soil, the graves have been made. . A rough section 
of the ground would look something like this: 








A being the rock, and & the accumulated earth. The graves thus nestle 
in under the edge of the rock in some instances, and in others they are 
simply dug in the earth. The rocky crust, where it actually touches the 
surface, is also full of holes, and we found one largish cavern near the cleft 
which had evidently been used as a tomb. Many fragments of pottery, and one 
or two complete small vessels were found, but the place had been opened and 
plundered in carlier times. This was the case also with some, but bf no 


‘meéans all, of the earth-graves. 
JT will arrange what I have to say about the graves under two main heads: 


(a) disposition and form of the graves; (@) objects found in them. 


(a) Disposition and form. Those graves that were contrived immediately 
under the edge of the rock were in some instances extended underneath it 
by hollowing out. The dimensions of one of the most considerable of these 
graves may be fitly set down here. The depth from surface of soil to floor of 
grave was 6 ft. It extended 7 ft. 11 in. under the rock. The height inside 
the excavated portion was 3 ft. Extreme length about 9 ft. The mouth of 
these partial rock-tombs was usually closed with a rough wall of large stones, 
but they had not always proved a safeguard against the spoiler, even where 
the wall was undisturbed, for the grave had been sometimes opened from above 
at a point inside this last. Another grave had a somewhat noticeable 
entrance. The soil on each side of the approach to it was kept from falling 
in by two large flat stones, and a third similar slab barred the entrance. On 
removing this we came on a second obstacle in the shape of a rough wall of 
loose stones, of which the top row was sloped so as to form a rude arch. 

Among the earth-graves two deserve particular remark. The first was 
a collection of three children’s graves, quite near the surface. It consisted of 
three holes radiating from a common centre, scooped out in the hard earth: 
the mouth of each one was closed with a small flat stone. The second, a larger 
grave, seems to have been: built with rough stones in a bee-hive fashion, and 
to have fallen in owing to the pressure of the soil. As for the direction in 
which the graves are turned, it seemed to be a matter of chance entirely. 
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(8) Objects found in the graves. These were of two sorts, objects in 
terra-cotta and in metal. 

I. Pottery. The total number of vessels in a perfect or almost perfect 
condition, that were found in some twenty-two graves, was very near 
two hundred. The largest number found in any one grave was about 
thirty-five. It would be impossible without the aid of illustrations to give 
any satisfactory idea of the large variety of shapes which were repre- 
sented. A few general facts may be noted. In the first place the pottery 
belonged to the class of which so many specimens have been found (chiefly 
by Colonel Warren and Mr. Richter)! in the necropolis of Hagia Paraskeue, 
which lies about half-way between Nicosia and Leontari. Specimens from 
this place have found their way to Europe, but a large portion of the finds is 
still in Cyprus. By way of reminder it may be set down here that the ware 
is either (a) perfectly plain red or grey, or (8) light-brown with bands, waved 
lines or hatchings in black or red, or (vy) reddish-brown with light incised 
lines and hatchings, or (6) black with raised pattern. A favourite and 
characteristic shape of the black-lined ware is that figured by Lau, Griech. 
Vasen, Taf. i. 2 (copied in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, Pl. Ixxxviii. Fig. 2044). 
Other shapes are made to suggest animal forms. The large-necked (and 
incised) jugs have sometimes covers of the same ware, and the neck is 
perforated to allow of their being suspended. The chief point however to be 
noticed in connection with the pottery is its identity, first, with that used by 
the inhabitants of the northern part of the hill and, second, with that found 
at Hagia Paraskeue. It seems certain that whatever the. date of the graves 
may be, they belong to the people who lived in the ancient houses whose 
remains I described. Besides pottery, stones of the odd shape already 
indicated, and whorls of clay with incised patterns were found as well in the 
graves, as among the house-foundations. 

Only one distinct representation of an animal was found on the hill at 
all, and that not in a grave, but in the soil over one. It was a headless and 
footless clay figure of a quadruped of some kind, with a tail. A very few 
porcelain beads, perforated, of a light blue-grey were also found in the 
graves. 

II. Olyects in metal. It is noticeable, first, that no traces of gold or gilt 
objects were found. Of ornamental objects, except of one particular kind, 
there was also a dearth. The class alluded to consists of thick spirals of silver, 
copper, and bronze. These were found in almost every grave, and usually near 
the middle of the grave. One of the copper rings had a portion of thread on it, 
enough to show that it had originally been entirely covered with that material. 
Similar spirals were, as I believe, found at Hagia Paraskeue. Two other 
curious objects in bronze were found, to which I can assign no proper name. 
They were from three to four inches long, and were seemingly complete. 
They consisted of a spherical head with vertical divisions all round, such that a 





1 A scientific description of these is given by Dr. Diimmler, Mittheil. d. d. Inst. Athen. 
1886, p. 209. 
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horizontal section would represent in one case a cusped circle, in the other a 
wheel deprived of its tire. These heads formed the termination of a twisted 
handle with a small enlargement at the lower end. The other metallic objects 
were all in bronze, and of a purely utilitarian character. There were among 
them :— 

1. Pins between three and four inches long, of same thickness, which 
had all originally had plain hollow heads, resembling those of modern brass- 
headed nails. Besides this feature there was about half-way down a perforation 
in each pin. 

2. Pins of various lengths, not perforated: but resembling hair-pins in 
some instances. 

3. Spikes (? arrow-heads) tapering, of square section. 

4, A piercer, still set in a fragment of its wooden handle. 

5. Knife-blades; one retained the nails with which it had been fixed 
into its handle. 

6. Tweezers, made in one piece, with blades broadening towards the end. 

Miscellaneous objects. These included (1) a small pierced whetstone; 
(2) a fragment of hollowed stone, which may have been a mortar. 

The small number of graves we were able to discover, even with the aid 
of a most keen-scented and competent overseer, leads to the conclusion that 
the hill cannot have been the constant or the only burying-place used by the 
the inhabitants of the settlement. What their connection may have been with 
people of Hagia Paraskeue, our present data do not enable us to determine. 

The last point I need mention is that the excavations on Leontari occupied 
fifteen days, between January 7 and 24, 1888, The number of men employed 


varied from seven to fifteen. 
Mo RS, 


In the meantime I had paid a flying visit to Kuklia in order to prepare 
matters, hire the ground, and learn the truth of certain rumours which had 
reached us as to our being forestalled by other intending explorers. All being 
arranged satisfactorily I returned to Nicosia, staying a few days on the way 
with Dr. Guillemard at Anoyira, a hill-village above Kuklia, where we found 
a number of monolithic remains which have been described by him in the 
Athenaeum of April and May, 1888, and I trust will receive some more 
attention at his hands. Finally the Leontari excavation was brought to a 
close, and taking with us Gregorio Antoniou as foreman, Reshid Tchaoush as 
camp-guard, and our personal servants, we set out for Kuklia and had all 








1 We had been informed through a very in- 
direct channel that the Royal Archaeological 
Institute of Berlin had formed a definite plan 
or excavation at Kuklia in the coming autumn. 
Had we discovered this to be the case we should 
of course have yielded in their favour and 
selected another site, but, as we could hear of no 
sort of preparation having been made, and the 


rumour being excessively vague and untrust- 
worthy, we persevered with our original 
intention. As a matter of fact the subject of 
Cyprus had been discussed at Berlin together 
with other likely fields of operation, but 
indefinitely postponed for want of opportunity 
and funds. 
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collected there by February 1st. We had been unable to bring more than the 
few picks, spades, and baskets which had been in use at Leontari, the Nicosia 
blacksmiths being incapable of turning out our further order very quickly, 
and accordingly batches of tools kept arriving about once a week, and our full 
stock was not on the spot until March 9th. This will explain why we began 
upon the temple with a small staff only, and why we were compelled to restrict 
ourselves to trenching for nearly three weeks—in the absence of wheelbarrows 
or baskets the earth could not be removed. 

We at once set to work to settle ourselves as we best could in the 
wretched village which now-a-days represents Vld Paphos. The villagers had 
held a meeting a few days previously to consider whether they could not 
obtain some part for themselves of the priceless treasures which they imagined 
were about to be unearthed, but the Commissioner, Mr. H. Thompson, one of 
the very few officials in the island who has merited and obtained the confidence 
of the peasants, explained to them the folly of obstructing an enterprise from 
which they would reap no small advantage: the past season had been very 
bad, and the necessaries of life had become very scarce throughout this 
poverty-stricken district, the most rugged and the least civilised in Cyprus. 
So the Kukliotes met us with open arms, vied for the honour (and profit) of 
letting their houses, tumbled over one another to get labour, and hardly gave 
us from first to last a moment’s obstruction or annoyance. ‘To these circum- 
stances we owe the pleasant recollections which we all retain of the village, 
and it was this goodwill which enabled us to excavate so large a site at so 
small a cost. Three houses were hired at rents from 10s. to £1 per month, 
and in the rooms fringing the yard of the largest, where Mr. James and myself 
took up our abode, we were able to house the tools, overseers, and most of the 
antiquities. 

On the 2nd the Commissioner rode over and assigned us liberal boundaries 
for our concession, a sensible arrangement which official conscientiousness 
revoked a month and a half later, giving us permission to dig only on such 
pieces of Jand as we had already agreed for with the proprietors—a needless 
bit of red-tapeism, 

Meanwhile agreements had been made with Hussein Hadji Zaim, the 
principal landowner, for certain plots of land north and east of the village 
which seemed to contain tombs. Until more tools arrived it was not worth 
while beginning on the temple-site, but preparations were made by bargaining 
with Yagob Panagi, Hadji Ephraem, and the Church, for the southern portion 
of the site, so that work might begin at once, when we had the wherewithal 
to carry it on. Mr. Gardner had already communicated with the representative 
of the owners of the Tchiflik which is south of the temple, but the negotiation 
ultimately fell through, and we soon found that we could complete our work 
without trenching on these lands. (See Plan, Pl. VIT.) 

On February 3rd we actually began work with only fifteen men, selected 
from a crowd of applicants at the village coffee-house the night before. The 
plot that we had chosen was near to the great open tomb, known as the 
LryAaov ths ‘Pyywihs (from which Count Melchior de Vogué took two 

H.S.—VOL. IX. M 
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inscriptions in Cypriote character, now in the Louvre *), and lying on a gentle 
slope about half-a-mile east of Kuklia, known as ‘ Argaro.’? All about the large 
cave we found graves, but of very poor class and mostly rifled previously. 
This is in fact the fringe of the great necropolis on the flat ground above. 
and was probably not used for burying purposes until the sanctity of the royal 
tomb hard by had become less awful, or the family right to the ground had 
lapsed. We cleared out the approach to the large tomb, laying bare two 
lining-walls of fine masonry, on the right hand of which were two Cypriote 
characters. In the débris between the walls we found only fragments of 
common glass, lamps, and pottery, suggesting that the tomb had been used a 
second time ; while among the drift inside the cave lay the fluted shaft noticed 
by Count de Vogué. Outside the approach we picked up fragments of a 
stone lion of small size and late date, which had probably formed part of the 
ornamentation added to the approach in Macedonian times.’ 

There was evidently nothing to be found here, and on the afternoon of 
the 6th we transferred the workmen to another plot lying close to the village 
and known as Xylino. Here one side of a small ravine was honey-combed 
with earth-tombs opened by villagers, but we hoped to find an untouched 
series below and opposite them. In this we had to some extent augured 
rightly, for during the eighteen days that we worked this necropolis we opened 
a great number of virgin tombs, among others that had been already entered ; 
but the spoil was more remarkable for quantity than quality—a great deal 
of coarse local pottery, some glass of no particular beauty, alabaster and bronze 
vessels, and gold jewellery which suggested that a particular quality used to 
be supplied cheap ‘ for funerals.’ One tomb indeed, from the elegantly moulded 
pilasters on each side of the doorway encouraged our hopes, but it was choked 
with shingle which defied our efforts to clear it away. 

A second tomb (known to us as 2X), approached by a flight of steps and 
vaulted with squared stone, yielded trinkets of a better class, together with 
handfuls of copper coins and nearly 200 coarse lamps. Higher up the ravine 
we obtained pottery of an older class, among it a bowl rudely painted with 
fish and stars, but unhappily broken into nearly forty pieces: traces also were 
found of the ‘ orovmmwra, as the native diggers call them, i.e. vases with 
false mouth ; usually classed among ‘Mycenae’ ware. The general date of 
this necropolis however, seemed to be not earlier than the second century B.C., 
and it was probably used by the poorer Paphians. 

A large consignment of tools arrived on the same afternoon on which we 
had begun work at Xylino, and we deemed it advisable to begin work without 
delay on the temple-site, the principal object of our exploration. The site, 
whose limits (though not its angles) were clearly marked by the huge lime- 
stone blocks which all travellers have noticed, lay half in the open and half 
under the southernmost houses of the village. The open portion was covered 





1 Sammlung der Griech. Dialekt-Inschriften. * See the general plan of the district, Pl. 
I]. Nos. 88. 39. De Vogué Mélanges d’Arché- VII. for these tomb sites. 
ologie orientale, p. 96, PI. iii. 3 See De Vogué loc, cit. 
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with stones and coarse grass, and showed considerable remains of some 
building over its south-eastern corner: south of the same corner was a deep 
depression which we afterwards filled up with the earth and stones from the 
site, and a slope of rugged ground ran down from the eastern limit to the 
church of the Panagia Chrysopolitissa. The west centre of the site was 
occupied by enclosures appertaining to the house of Yagob Panagi, but we 
had already secured the right of excavating! on as much of these as would be 
necessary. The whole of the open ground at this time let to us contained the 
south-western approach, the southern stoa almost entire, and the centre of 
the Temple up to the northern wall of the central chamber, these parts being 
gradually revealed as the work progressed. We had, like all previous visitors, 
over-estimated the depth of the earth-deposit upon the site, and we had hardly 
begun to consider the question of buying out the occupiers of the houses 
which covered the northern and north-western portions. 

On the morning of February 7 we began to sink two trenches upon the 
south-eastern part of the site, one following the line of the large blocks which 
General Cesnola imagined to be the ‘peribolus’ wall; and another running 
obliquely from the angle, in order to cut as many walls as possible and 
enlighten us as to the character of the site. However we were not to learn 
much by these particular trenches, for hardly had we done more than find 
that the bed-rock was very near the surface at the southern end, when the 
bailiff of the Tchiflik appeared upon the scene and claimed this portion of 
the site for his masters. As there had been some doubt when we made our 
contract with Yagob as to the ownership of the open ground just here, we 
finally consented to defer excavation on this plot until the Tchiflik owners 
had had sufficient time to produce papers in support of their contention. 
This in the sequel was never done, and we resumed the trenches on April 3rd. 
For the rest of this day and all the following one the work was stopped by 
a spell of stormy weather. 

On the 9th February trenching was begun in earnest on what proved later 
to be the southern stoa ; the first cutting was carried in a line westward from 
the large blocks at the south-eastern corner in order to determine how much 
of the southern boundary-wall was in existence, and what returning-walls there 
might be. The trench was carried along about two-thirds of the wall, which 
was found to be very defective ; the depth of deposit varied from two to four 
feet, and nothing was found in the trench beyond foundations, The second 
cutting ran northwards at right angles from the centre of the first, and proved 
more instructive, for the mosaic pavement of the stoa was soon struck, and, 
cutting through that, the men dug down into a mass of débris from which 
towards evening the first inscribed fragment (No. 3) was extracted. One of 
the piers of the southern row of columns was touched at a point very near to 


1 The ‘right of excavation’ is obtained by to the latter, but agrees to renounce all claim 
contract with the proprietor of the land, who, in —_ to whatever may be unearthed in it. Thus the 
return for a sum of money down, and compen- excavator will obtain two-thirds of the find, 
sation for crops and walls which may be de- ~ “paying only 4 third over to the Government, as 
stroyed by the excavator not only lets his laud enjoined by the Ottoman Code. 
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the place where the Eros head, found nearly a month later, was lying hid. 
Higher up the trench appeared a wall of fine masonry at a point above the 
mosaic pavement, which we knew later to be the west wall of the central 
chamber, and crossing and recrossing in all directions were walls of late work, 
the relics of the monastery which had been built over the site. 

With minute details of this trenching, which was continued until 
February 22, it is unnecessary to weary the reader. Within the area of the 
southern and central chambers, the stoa, and the rough ground outside the 
Temple to the east, we made some sixteen cuts at all sorts of angles—a larger 
number than we should have thought worth while, had the means for 
removing the earth arrived earlier. By these trenches we hit all four walls 
of the central and southern chambers, and the south and east of the northern 
group of chambers: we determined the length of the stoa and its general 
character; and the ‘lie’ of the temple itself as compared with the later 
superstructures. A deep Adxxos or well was found outside the eastern wall 
and several shallower ones within the temple area, to which we devoted more 
time and attention than we did later when we knew that they were only 
grain-pits or cisterns made in the monasticera. For the first week very little 
was unearthed ; four inscribed pedestals and two fragments were dug out, of 
which the most interesting, the ‘ Lycian’ dedication, was found on the 17th 
close up to the northern boundary of our rights, and from the character of the 
blocks which appeared to lie beyond it, we concluded that a considerable find 
of inscriptions awaited us if we could succeed in buying out Hadji Ephraem, 
the owner of the large house and yard which covered the northern centre of 
the site. 

‘Saturday, the 18th, broke the monotony : in the early morning was found 
in the central chamber and close to the eastern wall, to which it had possibly 
been attached, the white marble tablet engraved with six lines in Cypriote 
character, which is now preserved in the British Museum.’ Before the 
morning was over we had also found under the pavement of the stoa in the 
west centre two large marble panels, one recording the subscribers to the 
feast of the ’EXavoypioriov, the other containing part of a letter from 
Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander. A careful search under the mosaic in 
the neighbourhood failed to bring to light any more: however, so much was 
encouraging. 

We had now proved that the depth of the silt, although in a few places 
as much as eight feet, was on an average little over four, and that it was 
no such herculean task to clear away all the deposit from the Temple as we 
had been led to suppose: and seeing that for a thorough exploration this was 
very desirable, while it would in any case be better that we should clear out 
one site than begin another at this late period, we determined to remove the 
whole. To this end it was necessary to find a place to deposit the earth; 
the pit above-mentioned, as lying south of the ~ite, was conveniently situated, 
and on the 20th, we set an increased number of men to work to determine 





1 No. 13 in the list of Inscriptions. 
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whether anything was to be found in the pit before we should begin to fill it 
up. On the previous Sunday a large number of peasants had tramped in to 
find work and, after a free fight to secure tools lasting from four o’clock a.m. 
until six, we engaged some thirty extra hands, making up our whole staff to 
about eighty. 

Negotiations had already been entered into with Hadji Ephraem and 
his brother for the purchase of their house, and on the 22nd the bargain 
was at last struck for £80, a very large price for this district, but one 
which was justified in the event by the number of inscriptions found under 
the house and yard. This purchase assured us of the discovery of all facts 
of importance, and the two houses bought later on merely gave us two 
corners, north and west, whereby the details of an already certain plan 
were more accurately fixed. Outside the eastern line of blocks we had 
found that there were no walls of early date, and merely a mass of débris 
collected from the Temple: there was no question therefore of carrying 
this away, and all that was required was to turn over such parts of it as 
seemed likely to contain inscriptions or fragments of statuary; accordingly 
a few men were kept at this work mtermittently until the close of the 
excavation in May. 

A fresh cast was made for tombs during the week beginning February 
24th on the right bank of the lower part of the Xylino ravine, almost directly 
between the temple and the sea. The place was known as the ‘ Camel’s Tail,’ 
and was found to contain a series of rock-cut tombs of early date and fine 
workmanship, some approached by passages lined with good masonry, 
another by a flight of twenty-five steps: but unfortunately they had been 
pillaged in early days—indeed they had probably been used again in the 
time of the decline of Paphos, for the broken jars and glass still remaining 
were of a quality hardly adequate to the character of the tombs themselves. 
The robbers had however (as was so often the case) done their work in haste 
and fear, and we still found some gold and glass worth finding, notably a 
large gold frontlet with incised leaf pattern, a pair of amethysts set in 
gold and made into ear-rings, an inscribed ring, and some very delicate 
glass vases.’ 

From February 23rd onwards we steadily cut away the earth from the 
temple beginning from the southern wall of the stoa, slowly at first owing to 
the continued want of baskets and barrows, but very quickly when our full 
complement of these arrived in the second week of March. A spell of bad 
weather frequently made work impossible during the next few days, for the 
light earth on the site soon became slippery mud, and, as is well known, there 
is far less chance of detecting small objects in wet earth which ‘cakes’ than 
in dry. Consequently up to March 2nd we had only succeeded in clearing 
part of the east end of the stoa, without finding much of importance except 





1 The jewellery from this series of tombs fell, separate account is to be given of the tombs at 
in the division of spoil, to the share of the Paphos, I need not be more precise as to their 
Government. The glassI brought home. Asa _ character aud contents. 
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three inscribed pedestals, and a few mutilated fragments of ex voto statuettes. 
With March 3rd however began a better order of things, though not of 
weather: towards evening of that day, near the sixth pier of the stoa, counting 
from the east, we hit upon a strange heap of odds and ends embedded in red 
ferruginous earth below the level of the mosaic; the first thing to come out 
was a face and fragments of statuettes of terra-cotta, but on the morning of 
the 5th appeared the head of Eros, now in the British Museum: later in the 
-day the men, working carefully with knives, found fragments of a beautiful 
painted vase of the finest period (oh, that it had been complete !), a number 
of pretty terra-cotta heads, a bronze Silenus mask, and miscellaneous small 
objects. The stratum of red earth in which they all lay extended only for 
about six feet by two feet in depth, and how either it or the things imbedded 
came to be there we are unable to conjecture: it is worthy of notice however 
that we seldom or never met with a similar deposit anywhere Boy the site 
without finding in it terra-cottas or fragments of statuary. 

We now added very largely to our staff of workmen, raising the numbers 
to about 230, inclusive of women and children. The latter were mainly useful 
for carrying the earth from the scene of excavation to the pit, but the stronger 
women could do spade work very well on occasion, and were as pleased as 
children to be allowed such promotion. The children were more amusing 
than useful, much given to collecting and playing behind walls, making mud- 
dolls and such unworkmanlike frivolities, but as their pay amounted to no 
more than about threepence a day, perhaps they earned it. The women 
would work for four or five piastres (54d. to 7d.), and the men for seven 
(about a franc), from sunrise till sunset with only a half-hour for breakfast 
at eight, and a bare hour in the middle of the day: they seldom complained 
or idled if left to their own ways of working (i.e. in pairs using pick and shovel 
alternately, with much consumption of cigarettes), were always good-tempered 
and civil, and very proud of any little distinction, such as selection for delicate 
work or to superintend others. ‘hey were about half and half Greek and 
Turk or Negro, the latter being on the whole the best workmen, but by no 
means to be driven as are apparently the fellaheen of Egypt. In fact all 
through we found it better to adapt ourselves to their ways which we could 
understand, rather than to coerce them to ours which they did not understand, 
and in consequence I firmly believe we were more liked, more willingly served, 
and less cheated and robbed than most employers of Jabour in eastern countries. 
To superintend this body of labourers we employed five overseers, four Greeks 
and one Turk, of whom no one spoke English, and thus all orders were given 
in a language which the workmen themselves understood, no slight promoter 
of confidence between master and men. 

As to tools we used ordinary English picks (though I think the small 





1 It is safe to say that no pedestal which we a pavement. It looks as if the ruins had been 
found upon the Temple was én sitw. They had _ still open and not silted up when the later 
either been thrown one on the top of another building, be it monastery or farm, was erected 
into pits, or used to carry later walls: In one on the site, 
instance they were found fitted together as if for 
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native pick is better), iron spades, rush baskets and wheelbarrows, the latter 
being almost new to the peasants and a source of great pride and joy. For 
all delicate work, such as clearing a tomb, the knife must be resorted to, and 
it was marvellous to see how quickly these heavy-handed savages learnt to 
pick out glass vases, almost too brittle to touch, from a mass of hard earth. 
If water was only plentiful they never grumbled about the length or heat 
of the day, they took their pay without questioning, often without counting it, 
and when off work were always only too ready to render any gratuitous 
service. 

With this large number of labourers we were able to work in three or 
four parts of the site at once, and we began both in the central chamber and 
on the ground above it. Just at the south-west angle of the northern block 
of chambers we found a regular pavement of inscriptions, and from ‘the 5th 
to the 9th of March got out over forty: they were of all dates from the 
fourth century B.C. to the time of Vespasian or later, carefully fitted together, 
and probably laid down in the Byzantine period. Most noticeable among 
them was an altar-top, bearing an elegiac inscription in honour of King 
Nikokles, who caused Paphos to be ‘ encircled with a crown of towers.’ On 
the 9th we also found in the central chamber below the level of the pavement 
a beautiful bronze-gilt pin, admirably fashioned into a design of goat’s heads 
and doves, and a small archaic Greek head in the drainage-channel running 
under the northern wall of the same chamber. 

On the 7th Mr. Elsey Smith joined us, and on the 14th Mr. Gardner, 
who had been very unwell, left for Athens intending to return later. Mr. 
Smith at once set about making plans and drawings of the temple, and was 
constantly occupied with this up to his departure. 

For the last few days we had been working at a new batch of tombs, 
this time lying south-west of the temple on the slopes facing the sea, and 
although many had been rifled, and more entered by water, we found a good 
deal of good glass, two necklaces of fine work, some pretty earrings, and a 
green glazed vase of great rarity. But the richer tombs were few in number 
and all were finished by the 16th. 

For some time now we were destined to find very little in the temple, 
and we began to realize that we should not get much in the way of statuary 
or architectural remains. Our work was now all in the northern half, and 
we bought and demolished a house occupying its western end. In the open 
space west of the northern chambers a large pit became apparent, cut in 
the solid rock to a depth of about seven feet, and extending, as we found 
later, right up to the northern boundary-wall. Its origin and purpose are 
equally obscure, as are those of a smaller pit outside the eastern wall; both 
are of irregular shape and dept, and neither could well have been a 
receptacle for either grain or water; perhaps the least improbable suggestion 
is to the effect that they were simply quarries from which the soft sandstone 
was cut when required for the building of the farm. The blocks and 
pedestals lying about the site were too large for the purpose, and were 
used afterwards to fill the quarry up again to the level of the surrounding 
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rock. We worked through the mass of débris until April 6th, finding over 
fifty inscribed blocks, large and small, large pieces of red marble cornice 
belonging probably to the entrance-hall west of the chambers, a few 
fragments of statuary, drums of Roman-Doric columns and so forth. 
Among the find was a pyramidal block of white marble, inscribed at the 
broad end with a representation of a sun with four rays. 

On the 20th of the month occurred our only serious accident. A 
workman, Archelaus Katerina, had his foot crushed by a stone which he 
was trying to carry on his back to the pit.2 He was sent next day into 
hospital at Ktima, and six weeks later was discharged almost completely 
cured. 

On the 22nd we were indulged in a momentary gleam of hope that we 
had found some rich unrifled tombs. The spot was nearer to the temple 
(though in the same direction) than the last cemetery that we had been 
digging, and the first tomb opened lay in the road leading from Kuklia down 
to the gardens in the plain. [t was of more ancient form than any that we 
had found previously, but was cut in very poor rock, part of which had fallen 
in on the contents. We however found in it three of the well-known native 
vases adorned with female figurines holding a miniature jar, and a painted 
Greek vase. A few yards to the east was another very fine tomb containing 
a sarcophagus, but unfortunately it had been entered from the back by a 
narrow passage cut through the solid rock. Still we found the earrings in 
the sarcophagus, and among some fifty pieces of glass still intact were two 
bottles in repoussé work in the shape of bunches of grapes, and a small 
cover of a vessel with outline drawing on the back, reproduced in a cut 
in the Section on Tombs. But, search as we might on all sides, we 
could find no more tombs like these two, and although we continued to try 
various localities for the next fortnight, and found stray articles of jewellery 
and glass, our tomb-excavation in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
teniple was practically at an end, and we wasted little more time or money 
on doing over again what had been done so thoroughly ages before us. 

Up to the end of March we worked steadily at the northern chambers, 
the pit mentioned above, and the west end of the stoa, where the mosaic was 
found in very good condition and the bounding-wall, with corbels to carry a 
seat, was still standing. Two or three inscriptions came to light nearly every 
day, but no other find of importance, and it became evident that our work 
would be at an end in three weeks or a month. 

On April 2nd Mr. James was compelled to set out on his return to 
England, and as yet we had no news of Mr. Gardner. We now began the 
last stages of the excavation, trenching on ground to the north of Ephraem’s 
house to find the northern boundary-wall and enable Mr. Smith to complete 





1 Of this Mr. Smith has a very good photo- of a travelling merchant who paused on his way 
graph. to watch the work: they hooted him off, and 
2 Curiously enough the workpeople had been unanimously foretold evil before sunset. This 
much excited during the morning, by having was the only time this happened to my 
been ‘ overlooked,’ as they said by the evil eye knowledge. 
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his plan in that direction, and again exploring the south-western approach, 
which had not been touched since February 7th. The deposit here was never 
more than three feet deep, and at the southern end was little more than one 
foot; the northern end of the approach where it abuts on the western 
extremity of the stoa could not be permanently cleared, as we were unable to 
buy any portion of Yagob Panagi’s land without taking his whole house at an 
exorbitant price, but we thoroughly trenched it and left no stone unturned 
to solve the riddle of this unsymmetrical wing. Finding a wall of fine 
masonry running east from, though not strictly at a right angle to, the line of 
great blocks, we followed it out to the end without finding any returning wall 
on the south, though we ran cross trenches in all directions. Obviously there 
was no use in excavating east of this, and we must turn our attention to the 
region lying between it and the west end of the stoa where foundations 
remained of several walls and piers. The earth deposit here was in places 
ferruginous, like that in which the Eros head had been found, and much of 
the stratum immediately overlying the rock in the central chamber and the 
north-western part of the site ; and, as usual, it contained a few fragments of 
statuary including a marble head with deep eye-sockets once filled with ivory. 
It is possible that in this reddish deposit we have the remains of a floor of 
made earth upon which the pavement was laid at the Roman restoration, and 
that by the haste and carelessness of the restorers (which is so apparent in 
other respects) any fragments of stone, pottery or terra-cotta which were lying 
about the site were stamped down with it. 

By April 11th the whole site was clear up to within a very few yards of 
where the north wall was known to be. Our rights did not extend up to it, 
nor was it worth while buying any more land, and accordingly we concluded 
two or three contracts giving us power only to trench in the little enclosures 
bounding the site on that side, while no one made any objection to our 
cutting through the village street. By these means we had established the 
line of the northern wall by April 19th, and explored up to the beginning of 
the village the structures which were found to abut on it from the outside, 
and which seemed to represent the priests’ lodgings. Three or four in- 
scriptions were found embedded in walls, and a small torso and tree-stem with 
a jar at its base, probably the remains of a copy of the Praxitelean Aphrodite, 
were dug out of the surface deposit. Outside the north-east corner we 
trenched in the yard of a house and soon came upun a thick stratum of the 
ferruginous earth, absolutely full of rude terra-cotta Aphrodites, stone 
statuettes, lamps, large terra-cotta fragments and odds and ends of every 
description. At this point there had been a portico, of which the piers 
remained, and this mass of débris must have been thrown in to carry the 
pavement: below the level of the latter were found terra-cotta pipes for 
carrying off the surface-drainage of the temple, and connecting with a 
system of which we had already found many remains upon the site. 

In addition to the inscriptions, statuary, and other objects already 
mentioned as having been found in the temple, a few, discovered from time 
to time, deserve particular record. Although no trace was unearthed of the 
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‘famous cones conspicuous on the imperial coins of Paphos, a small cone in 


marble was found in the southern chamber, and from the same place came a 
cylindrical object studded with circular projections and broken at one end, 
which is supposed to be also part of such an emblem of fertility. Both of 
these relics are now in England. A marble hand holding a dove was found 
under the mosaic of the stoa; and the base of a statue representing 
Aphrodite rising from the sea in the central chamber. In the southern 
chamber we found a small and rude relief of Leda and the swan, in the pit 
outside the east wall the thigh of a colossal marble statue, embedded in 
concrete, and in the south-western approach the shoulder and part of the leg 
of another statue, the size of life. Two colossal hands of marble were 
unearthed, but the only relic of the bronze statues, which must have been 
numerous, was-a single thumb. A rude representation of a primitive 
Aphrodite lay under the mosaic, and, among many marble fragments of ex 
voto statuettes of the same goddess, was a headless one in which her son 
rested on her shoulder. Her symbol, the tortoise, was carved on the side of 
an inscribed pedestal,! and a clay specimen was found in a tomb together with 
a dove. A few fragments of early unglazed pottery came to light from time to 
time, but nothing distinctively Phoenician (strange to say) except the ground 
plan. In several places we found huge jars of coarse ware, but they belonged 
probably to the monastery era. As to the round pits which were found 
excavated in the rock all over the site, we found conclusive evidence of their 
late date in one whose mouth is cut through the mosaic itself. The interior 
has been fired and contained grain, even as it is still stored, especially about 
‘Akanthou in the north-east of the island. No silver or gold coins were found, 
‘but a carbuncle in a plain gold setting and a paste ornament, also set in gold, 
‘may be added to the pin above mentioned, to complete the list of jewellery 
found on the site. 

With the establishment of the north wall our excavation on the temple 
was at an end, and it only remained to trench in the vicinity of the site to 
determine whether any outlying wing had yet to be found, or whether any 
remains of the ancient city existed which would be worth exploring. West 
and north of the site we hit upon nothing except the foundations of a 
Byzantine church, but on the east, in the courtyard of Hussein Hadji Zaim’s 
house, where tradition said that great things had once been found, we opened 
out massive foundations and what appeared to be vaults or tanks. They 
extended under the dwelling-house and could not be thoroughly explored, but 
they appeared to be of aicicnt date, patched and plastered in Roman times: 
remains were also found of rough concrete pavement and pottery. The 
situation of the spot near to the temple and at the top of a rocky slope leading 
down to the only spring in the town, together with the ancient and massive 
character of the foundations, makes it possible that this is the site and all that 
remains of the palace of the Kings or High Priests of Paphos. 

Three weeks before, when it had become evident that the temple would 


1 See Inscriptions of the Temple, No. 117. 
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be completely cleared down to the virgin rock by the end of April, and that, 
unless some entirely new development appeared, we should no longer have 
scope for our energies at Kuklia, we had debated the propriety of applying 
for a provisional concession to excavate upon some other site. Politis 
Chrysochou was at once suggested as a place where a tomb-treasure was sure 
to be found, and where there would not be much difficulty in getting to work 
quickly : but against it were two very powerful considerations, firstly, the 
lateness of the season, which, even if we succeeded in retaining our workmen 
through the approaching barley-harvest and inducing them to dig in the 
heat, precluded us from any hope of thoroughly exploring so large a site; and 
secondly the fact that far more money would be required at Poli than we had 
any authority to spend this season. We decided accordingly that, if we were 
to try a fresh field at all, it must be one which would be near at hand, and 
therefore render it possible to transport workmen and tools at a small cost 
and also to keep watch upon the antiquities, tools, and other things left at 
Kuklia ; also that the work must be upon a small scale only. Rumours had 
continually reached us of discoveries at a village called Amargetti, situated 
about twelve miles north-west of Kuklia upon the range which divides 
the valley of the Xero from that of the Ezuza. Colonel Warren had in 
his possession at Nicosia five cylinders which were reported to have been 
found there, and various people at Ktima had bought from time to time small 
bronzes, terra-cottas, and fragments of stone statuary from the villagers. 
M. -Aristides of Chrysochou had conducted a small excavation there on 
behalf of Colonel Warren two years previously, and (although I only found 
this out later) the same gentleman and others had found many things there 
before the occupation, some of which were sold to General di Cesnola’s 
foreman, Beshbesh, and wrongly ascribed in the General’s book. In fact 
there was quite a legend about the place, and everybody who knew the district 
well suggested an excavation there. Messrs. James and Smith and myself 
had already visited the place on Sunday, March 25th, and found in a vineyard 
(which bore the suggestive name of Petrasanthropos) below the village on the 
north many fragments of terra-cotta and stone figurines, while from the 
villagers we bought two or three objects of bronze of a phallic nature in good 
condition. We all came away with the impression that it would repay a 
tentative excavation, if only to determine its name and the character of its 
worship, and therefore when a week later the question of a third site for the 
season was discussed, this small but mysterious hill-village presented most 
attractions. I sent an application therefore to Nicosia, and on April 8th rode 
up again with Mr. Smith, stayed a night with the village priest, concluded 
contracts for three plots of land which seemed most favourable for excavation, 
and prospected the place more thoroughly than we had been able to do on the 
previous occasion. 

However, when on April 23rd the temple-site was to all intents finished, 
the dilatoriness of the officials at Nicosia still delayed our concession, and 
Mr. Gardner had not yet returned. It became necessary therefore to find 
some work to keep two overseers (the others had been paid off already) and 
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about thirty men employed, and with this purpose mainly we turned to a large 
tumulus which is conspicuous on the slopes east of the village, and to a spot 
near to it where on the slopes of a horseshoe hollow I thought that traces of 
a stadium might be discovered. Although a good deal of masons’ work was 
laid bare, no evidence of a stadium was forthcoming, and the tumulus yielded 
nothing except two biocks with the Cypriote characters pg and “{ deeply cut 
on their surface. They had evidently formed part of a chamber which had 
been wholly destroyed by a previous excavator, and I gradually learnt from 
the villagers that the tamulus had been carefully investigated about the year 
1873 by a Turk, and that even then nothing had been found. This story had 
been kept from me until the work had gone on for some days, and it gave me 
an insight into the tactics employed by the Kukliotes to keep us from going 
elsewhere, which was of great use afterwards. 

While this was going forward Gregorio’s attention was attracted by the 
handle of a jar visible in the middle of a path leading to the wild forest 
land of Orides, and scraping the earth away he found that a line of tombs 
lay beneath and on both sides of the roadway. The tombs had evidently 
been covered formerly with a much greater depth of earth, but the heavy 
rains rushing down the path had by this time almost laid them open to the 
air. We worked continually at them until the end of the month, and opened 
about thirty : water and the falling in of the earth had destroyed a good deal 
of the contents, but we found still intact a large quantity of good local 
pottery, including several vases of the “Mycenae” type, together with bronze 
bowls, and gold fibulae, rings, and pendants of an early period. In fact the 
find for the ten days during which we worked at this necropolis was very 
largely in excess of the whole of the previous two months, but as there was 
little variety among the objects, we ceased work at the end of the month. 

On May 2nd Mr. Gardner returned, accompanied by Mr. Louis Dyer of 
Harvard College, who was investigating the authenticity of certain of 
General Cesnola’s statements as to various sites, and Mr. Malcolm Macmillan ; 
and we hastened to wind up matters, pack our antiquities, and get all in train 
for Amargetti before the Greek Easter with its bibulous holiday-making 
should be upon us. The pottery, glass, and small objects were packed into 
wooden cases and deposited in a house belonging to us and adjoining the 
temple, and into the same house were carried all of the statuary and in- 
scriptions that were worth the trouble of transport. The coarsest of the 
pottery was distributed among the ladies of the village, who will continue to 
carry water for their spouses ia jugs of Roman ware for a long time to come; 
and then the house was locked, the key given to one of the overseers who 
was to be left in the village, and we prepared to endure the Easter festivities 
before starting for Amargetti. 

Thus ended the principal undertaking of the season, successful inasmuch 
as we determined the plan of one of the earliest and greatest of Phoenician 
temples, and exhausted the possibilities of knowledge in respect of the most 
famous shrine of the most widely-worshipped goddess of antiquity, but less 
fortunate inasmuch as we found but few of those products of ancient art and 
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those evidences of ancient daily life which, displayed in our museums at 
home, attract public attention and add to the nation’s treasures. 


On May 8th, Mr. Gardner having gone to Ktima to bring the 
Commissioner to Amargetti, I loaded eighteen donkeys with tools, overseers, 
and other necessaries, and made my way straight to the village, stopping for a 
short time to watch the “jereed,” or game of lance-throwing, in which the 
peasants of the hill-district (half of them being Mussulmen) were indulging 
in honour of St. Pantaleoni, who has his shrine in the Xero valley near 
Natan. On the 9th the limits of our concession were fixed, and work was 
begun upon the vineyard of “ Petrasanthropos” before midday. 

As no separate article will deal with this little site, it may be well to 
detail first the progress of the excavation, undertaken in order to determine 
the name and character of the place, and then to sum up its results. The 
village of Amargetti (or Amarget) lies upon a narrow ridge which juts out, 
towards the Ezuza from the high lands which divide its valley from that of 
the Xero. It enjoys abundant water and a fine climate, situated as it is some 
1,300 feet above the sea. From the ridge above it presents a singularly 
pleasing view, thickly wooded with charub and olive trees, and backed by a 
fine bold mountain country, bounded by the long chain which forms the 
watershed between the Ezuza and the Poli river. If the spectator looks 
north his eye travels over ridge after ridge, dark with pine forests, or green 
with pastures and vines, up to the sombre heights of the Forest Range, and 
the great mass of Mt. Troodos, which bounds the horizon, mental as well as 
physical, of this part of the island. If it were not for its 350 inhabitants, a 
pleasanter summer residence could not be found in Cyprus, but no part of 
this rough district can show more thorough-paced liars and more potential 
criminals than this village and its neighbour, Choulou. Below the village on 
the north is a deep valley in which two torrents meet and run down to the 
Ezuza, and it was on the spit of land near the fork of these streams that the 
vineyard lay in which so many things had been found, and the right of 
excavation in which we had secured on April 8th. Bronze figurines had also 
been unearthed from time to time in a yard pertaining to the house of one 
Stilianos Paphios in the village, and this we had also secured together 
with some land adjoining. 

From the very first we began to find numerous fragments of statuettes 
and doves of soft stone, and terra-cottas. Most of them were of the rudest 
description, and some had strong phallic characteristics: in two cases a 
statuette was found holding a bunch of grapes in the right hand ; and several 
held doves. Sometimes the figures were combined in groups of three,) clad 
in scanty garments, and of phallic character: sometimes they showed the 
exaggerated detail of a late period. They were of all sizes, up to nearly that 
of life: two feet contiguous and pointing straight in front were probably 
those of a statue of Apollo, and almost full-size. Many of the statuettes 
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1 One such group is in the British Museum. 
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were but the rudest indications of the human form and might belong to 
any age, but those of a more elaborate order did not present very early 
characteristics, and nothing was found of a similar age to Colonel Warren's 
cylinders. The later date which I feel inclined to ascribe to this site is also 
supported by the lettering of all the dedications found in this vineyard, and 
by the character of the bronze figurines found later. Among miscellaneous 
objects found here may be mentioned a cone with phallus about half-way up 
it, made of the usual soft stone, a small bronze bull, a pair of doves sitting 
side by side, and several hollow terra-cotta figures whose bodies are mere 
ribbed barrels, while the heads are well executed: but without illustrations it 
is impossible to give any adequate idea of the character of these objects. They 
were found in all parts of the vineyard at no great depth, but for some days, 
dig as we might, we could find no sign of foundations or trace of any 
building. The very first day a small round base came out with an inscription, 
but it was not until the 15th that a complete dedication was found, and this, 
like the previous or subsequent ones to the number of ten, was found to bear 
the formula ’Omdow MedravOio. After trenching thoroughly all the lower 
end of the vineyard we worked up to the eastern end and there at last found 
several traces of thin walls of poor construction at a depth of three to four 
feet: they seemed to be the relics of a building through which the neigh- 
bouring torrent had worked its way, for the walls cropped out from the bank ; 
the excavation of M. Aristides may have destroyed some part of them. After 
working well up to the end of the vineyard both walls and statuettes came 
to an end. 

Meanwhile I had thoroughly trenched the narrow plateau above from 
which I thought it possible that the fragments had been washed down, but 
the rock was never very far below the surface, and nothing was found except 
numerous traces of houses, the flag pavement being left in one case, but no 
one of sufficient size to have been a temple. In Paphios’ yard we explored 
the ground thoroughly, and were rewarded by three pretty bronze figurines, 
and. a few miscellaneous objects. One of the figurines, a naked female, held 
a fish to her breast, and may be set down as an Aphrodite; another, in a short 
chiton and cothurni, is probably an Artemis. No statuettes were found here, 
and only a few fragments of terra-cotta; such walls as we hit upon were 
decidedly modern, and the virgin rock was near the surface. I tried in two 
other places in the village itself, in one of which a find of Byzantine coins 
was made some years ago, but found no traces of building. 

The conclusion is therefore that the ancient site, such as it was, lay in 
the valley and not under the modern village, and yet it cannot be said to be 
absolutely certain. The walls that I found in the vineyard were, as already 
stated, of very poor quality, and the building of which they formed part was 
evidently very small, and more like a dwelling-house of several rooms than a 
temple: almost without exception the statuettes that we found were headless 
or otherwise broken, and had apparently been thrown into heaps by some 
spoiler’s hand; and all my efforts to find a larger building from which these 
numerous relics of a phallic worship might have come were unsuccessful— 
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indeed the straitness of the valley and the nearness of the rock pretty 
well preclude the possibility of there being any traces of a large building 
still remaining. 

Everything then points to the conclusion that this site, about which so 
much had been reported and of which such mystery had been made, is that 
merely of a not very early hill-village much like the modern Amargetti, but 
containing a well-known shrine of a divinity, perhaps of phallic attributes and 
connected with the cultivation of the vine (still considerable in the district), 
whose style and title is contained in the formula Opaon Melanthius. But 
who is this god? His name occurs in two dedications ascribed by General 
Cesnola to Kuklia (Appendix, Nos. 3 and 4), but unquestionably found at 
Amargetti} but it has attracted no attention: now however we can add no 
less than ten out of thirteen inscriptions found on one site, and containing 
this same dedication. Had we only the formula ’Omdov MedavO/@ to consider 
it would be safe to translate omdow in its usual poetic and Ionic sense of 
squire or servant, and take Medav@/@m as a proper name. The best-known 
individual who bore that designation was the goat-herd of Odysseus,? himself 
an émdwy, although how and when he was elevated into a divinity in an 
obscure village in the hills of Cyprus would be inexplicable. In any case 
Melanthius, be he the goat-herd or no, might be a rustic god always spoken 
of with the attributes of the servant (or perhaps ‘ herd’); of his fepds Adyos 
and worship nothing is known. 

But from such convenient recourse to absolute ignorance we dre debarred 
by an inscription rudely scratched on the drapery of a male statuette found in 
the same vineyard. The inscription runs ‘A7roAwv Medabie Darvapyés, and 
at once suggests that the d7dwy of the other inscriptions is only an attribute 
of Apollo who, under various names, was popular in these hills. The well- 
known Apollo Hylates was worshipped at Drimu on the other side of the 
Ezuza; and at Marathounta, a village two and a half hours’ distance in the 
direction of Papho, I found an altar dedicated “AwéAXwvs Muprary, never 
previously copied. The ancient village of Amargetti was hardly large enough 
to contain more than one shrine, and the identity of the spot at which the 
dedications were found goes to prove that all appertain to one god, to whom 
through some tradition unknown tous the epithet of ‘the servant’ had 
attached. What then becomes of Melanthius? If it can stand equally with 
émcwv and with Apollo, it can hardly be anything but a local adjective, and 
it will follow that the ancient name of Amargetti was Melanthus. 

The indications afforded by the remains found are confused. The grapes 
suggest a Dionysiac worship, the doves and cones that of the neighbouring 
Aphrodite Paphia, and the phalli an orgiastic cult such as that of Linus or 
Cinyras. The latter element might quickly attach in a country so pervaded 
with Phoenician influence to what was originally a simple rustic cult of a 


1 See remarks on the Amargetti inscriptions in 3 Sammlung der Griech. Dialekt-Inschr. 1, 
the article on Inscriptions. Nos. 27. 28, 
4 Od, xvii, 247. 
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variety of Apollo vowos, the god of the shepherds who fed their goats on these 
hills. We must suppose that this herdsmen’s god, this Apollo éadap, gradually 
embodied all the religious sentiment of the mountaineers, became the god of 
fertility in every sense, and perhaps (see inscriptions of Amargetti, No. 5) 
obtained a celebrity outside his remote seat. It is unfortunate that there is 
nothing except Apollo véucos to compare with this: the principal form of the 
cult in Cyprus, that of Apollo Hylates, is little more than a name. 

The few tombs that we found were very poor and quite in keeping with 
the character of the site, and on May 23rd I packed up and carried everything 
down to Kuklia once more. Mr. Gardner had gone to Nicosia a fortnight 
before to arrange a basis of agreement with the Government as to the safe 
keeping of the temple for the future, and the division of spoil according to 
the Ottoman Law; the latter was arranged on very favourable terms for us, 
but the Government did not see their way, after long consideration, to taking 
over the site ; and it had ultimately to be left under the informal and unpaid 
supervision of one of our late overseers, a native of the village. 

However in the meantime I locked everything up in Kuklia, and set 
forth to make a complete archaeological tour of the island, more especially of 
the hill country of Paphos, the Acamas promontory, and the Carpass, and of 
this journey I shall give a full account in another place. I will only say here 
that in the course of it I twice visited Politis Chrysochou, and came to a 
definite agreement as to excavation there for next season. The yet unopened 
portions of the huge necropolis are very extensive, and the find should be alike 
certain and notable: far more museum objects will be found than on any of 
our sites this season, and, in following up more thoroughly and extensively 
Mr. Williamson’s excavation of 1887, many objects of great intrinsic value and 
beauty are absolutely certain to be found, and much light should be thrown 
on ceramic and other branches of Cypriote art. 

I finally returned to Kuklia in August, divided the spoil with the 
representative of the Government, carefully repacked everything, conveyed 
the cases to Larnaca in a caigue, and thence shipped them to England, where 
they arrived at the end of September, to be divided between the British, 
Ashmolean, and Fitzwilliam Museums. 

I cannot conclude without a word of grateful recognition both on behalf 
of the other members of the expedition and especially of myself, for the kindness 
and sympathy which were extended privately to us by every one in the island 
with whom we came in contact. His Excellency the High Commissioner, 
Sir Elliott Bovill, Colonel Warren, C.M.G., Captain Bor, R.M.L.I., Mr. Cobham 
and Mr. Walpole of Larnaca, Mr. Mitchell of Limasol, and last, but not 
least by any means, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Reith of Papho, are only a few 
among those to whom are due many of the pleasantest among our memories 


of Cyprus. 
D. G. H. 
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IIl.—On THE History AND ANTIQUITIES OF PAPHOS. 


IN this section of the Report it will be my object to present as complete 
a statement as I can of what is known. and what has been written on the 
subject of Paphos; and this should include a short specification of the chief 
points on which the late excavations either have thrown, or may be expected 
to throw, more light. On large and general questions, such as the origin and 
history of the Aphrodite worship in general, or even its history in the whole 
of Cyprus, I cannot enter here. 

It is inevitable that the chapter must consist largely of quotations. The 
source of these is not far to seek. Meursius’ ‘Cyprus’ in Creta, Cyprus, et 
Rhodos (Amsterdam, 1675, in 4to) contains a wonderfully comprehensive 
survey of the ancient literature of the subject. An essay by Frederick 
Miinter, Bishop of Seeland, carries this survey a stage further, and makes 
some further additions to it. This essay is entitled, Der Tempel der Himm- 
lischen Gottin zu Paphos (Copenhagen, 1824, 4to). It forms a supplement to 
his former tract, Religion der Karthager. It is illustrated with four plates, 
and supplemented by an architectural essay on the plan of the temple, from 
the pen of Gustav Friedrich Hetsch. These two books have assisted me to 
most of my quotations. I have added a few others from later books, and from 
my own reading. 

It seems best on the whole to arrange the passages which will have to be 
cited from ancient writers in a somewhat artificial order. The chronological 
plan is not altogether satisfactory. For some considerable period we get 
nothing but bare allusions to the place, and the authors who tell us most are 
not by any means the earliest. Under the circumstances I have thought it 
best to begin with the one tolerably comprehensive account of Paphos which 
is preserved to us, and to group the other passages round it as occasion offers. 
This is to be found in Tacitus, Hist. II. 2 sqg. and runs as follows: Igitur 
oram Achaiae et Asiae ac laeva maris praevectus (Titus), Rhodum et Cyprum 
insulas, inde Syriam audentioribus spatiis petebat. Atque illum cupido 
incessit adeundi visendique templum Paphiae Veneris, inclytum per indigenas 
advenasque. Haud fuerit longum initia religionis, templi ritum, formam deae, 
—neque enim alibi sic habetur—paucis disserere. 

III. Conditorem templi regem Aériam vetus memoria, quidam ipsius deae 
nomen id perhibent. Fama recentior tradit, a Cinyra sacratum templum 
deamque ipsam conceptam mari huc adpulsam; set scientiam artemque 
haruspicum accitam et Cilicem Tamiram intulisse, atque ita pactum, ut 
familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis praesiderent. Mox, ne honore nullo 
regium genus peregrinam stirpem antecelleret, ipsa quam intulerant scientia 
hospites cessere : tantum Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae, ut quisque 
H.S.—VOL. IX. N 
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vovet, sed mares deliguntur: certissima fides haedorum fibris. Sanguinem 
arae obfundere vetitum: precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis 
imbribus quamquam in aperto madescunt. Simulacrum deae non effigie 
humana, continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum metae modo 
exsurgens, set ratio in obscuro. 

IV. Titus spectata opulentia donisque regum quaeque alia laetum 
antiquitatibus Graecorum genus incertae vetustati adfingit, de navigatione 
primum consulit: postquam pandi viam et mare prosperum accepit, de se per 
ambages interrogat caesis compluribus hostiis. Sostratus (sacerdoti id nomen 
erat) ubi laeta et congruentia exta magnisque consultis adnuere deam videt, 
pauca in praesens et solita respondens, petito secreto futura aperit. Titus 
aucto animo ad patrem pervectus suspensis provinciarum et exercituum animis 
ingens rerum fiducia accessit. 

This passage is, as I have intimated, by far the most important of all 
ancient references to Paphos; and I think the best illustration of it will be 
gained by the arrangement of all the quotations that directly confirm it in a 
sort of catena. Those which convey quite new and separate information will 
be given later. 

Leaving on one side for the present the immediate historical setting of 
the description, we come at once to the Founder’s legend. ‘Conditorem templi 
regem Aériam vetus memoria .... perhibet.’ Tacitus is, so far as I have 
been able to discover, the only writer who names Aérias in connection with 
Paphos either as a name of Aphrodite or of a mythical founder. He does so 
again in Annal. III. 62, and makes him the father of Amathus. The ‘fama 
recentidr’ about Cinyras has quite obliterated the ‘vetus memoria’ of the old 
hero in other literature, and it is apparent from Tacitus’ language that the 
story was vague in his time. Alciatus read here, on MS. authority, Uranium 
for Aeriam. Pausanias, VIII. 5, 2, has an altogether different account. 
{Bee below.) 

Fama recentior tradit a Cinyra sacratum templum.—tThe part that Cinyras 
plays in Greek myth is not inconsiderable. The earliest passage in which 
he figures introduces the earliest description of a Cypriote work of art, 
Agamemnon’s breastplate, in J/. XI. 19—23: 


4 A 4 \ / y” 
Sevtepov ad Owpnxa rrepi otnPecow éedvver, 

, eo , a , > a 
tov troté ot Kuvipns daxev Eewniov eivas 
mevOeto yap Kimpovde péya Kdéos, obven’ ’Ayacol 
> 4 , > 4 ¥ ‘ 
és Tpoiny viecow avatrevoerOar Ewedrov 

” 4 e \ ” , a 
Tovvekd ot Tov ewKe, yapifouevos Bacirru. 


Eustathius ad loc. gives two versions of the story that he cheated the Greeks 
of the help he had promised them. His father is said to have been Theias, a 
Baoired’s Kirpov Sdrdovros. His deceit was punished by failure in a 
musical contest with Apollo, for which he seemingly paid with his life. His 
name is here connected with xwvtpa. The next reference, which connects him 
with Aphrodite as well as with Cyprus, is from Pindar, Pyth. II. 15, 
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Keradéovrt piv api Kuwipav odrdraxis papa Kurplov, riv 6 ypvao- 
yxaltas mpoppovas épirac’ ’ArodrXor, iepéa kriov ’Adpodiras, whereupon 
the scholiast says that Cinyras was the son of Apollo and Paphos and became 
king of the Cyprians and priest of the Cyprian Aphrodite : ‘dg’ od oi év 
Kump Kivupadal ri Oed aviepdvto.’ See also Nem. VIII. 18. 

But the personal history of Cinyras may be dismissed shortly. We find 
varying accounts of his parentage. . Hesychius gives Kivipas AmédXe@vos Kal 
Papvaxns mais, Bacikels Kurpiwv. Hygirius in four passages mentions 
Cinyras, thrice as ‘ Paphi filius,’ the father and founder of Smyrna, always as 
‘rex Assyriorum.’ The references are: fab. 58, 242, 270, 275. Apollodorus, 
Prblioth. III. 14. 3, makes him son of Sandacus and Pharnace: obros év 
Kvérpo; trapayevopevos abv dag, éxtice Ilddov. He marries Metharme, 
daughter of the king Pygmalion, and has two sons,,Oxyporus and Adonis. 
(Another account of Adonis, quoted by this writer from Panyasis, has points 
in common with Eustathius, Hyginus, and that just given. [laviaci pot 
(rov "Adwvw vidv yevécOar) Oelavtos Bacidéws ’Acoupiwr, ds érxe Ovyatépa 
Xpvpvav). His connection with the Trojan expedition has been already 
alluded to. An additional reference to it may be gleaned from Theopompus, 
lib. xii. ap. Photium Cod. 176,”EnxAqves of odv ’Ayapéuvorn tiv Kimpov 
Katéoxov, aTreXacavtes ToVs weTa Kivipou, dv eioly brorirre’s "Apabovcrot. 

The principal legends that attach themselves to his name are: (a) That 
of the incest with his daughter Myrrha or Smyrna, of which Adonis was the 
offspring. This is treated by Ovid, Metam. X. 298 ete. Aelian, H. A. IX. 36, 
mentions him as father of Adonis. (6) His great wealth, Pind. Nem. VIII, 18. 
Suidas sv. Kataynpdcais gives a saying, Kataynpdacas .... tod Kevipov 
movorwtepoy, and calls him drréyovos Papvaxns Bacireds Kurrpiwv motte 
diapépwv. Elsewhere he is classed with Croesus and Midas: see Suidas, 
sv. Kwidpas. (ce) His beauty. Lucian, Rhetorum Praeceptor, XI.; Dion. 
Orat. 8, De Virtute, and Hyginus fab. 275. (d) His long life. Pliny, VII. 
78, says he lived 110 years. (ce) Two epigrams of Julian of Egypt mention 
Cinyras as a hunter. Engel quotes them. 

The next point in Tacitus’ description is the tradition that Aphrodite 
first landed at Paphos after her birth. There are not very many passages 
which directly assert this, though the idea is an exceedingly familiar one to us 
Pomponius Mela, II. 7, speaks of ‘Paphos; et (quo primum ex mari Venerem 
egressam accolae affirmant) Palaepaphos.’ 

Also Lucan, Phars, VIII. 456 : 

































Tunc Cilicum liquere solum, Cyproque citatas 
Immisere rates, nullas cui praetulit aras 

Undae diva memor Paphiae, si numina nasci 
Credimus, aut quemquam fas est coepisse deorum. 


The Berne scholiast has a dull euhemeristic note about Aphrodite’s 
probable birth at Paphos from Dione, or, as an altetnative, her arrival by sea 
from Egypt. 
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_ Hesiod’s account differs slightly from the later ones, and does not mention 
Paphos. He says, in Theog. 192, 


mpartov d€ KvOnpoor Cabéoiow 
¥ > ae ¥ , 7 4 
érAyrt’, évOev erecta trepipputov ixero Kimrpov— 


whence she is called Ku@épeca and Kupoyéveva. 

Philostr. Imag. II. 1, may also be cited: «al 6mov pév Tov vycoy 
mpocérxev ovrrw Aéyouaw, épovow 8é, olwat, Tladwvr. 

Tacitus goes on: set scientiam artemque haruspicum accitam, et Cilicem 
Tamiram intulisse. 

Apollodorus, /.c., makes Sandacus, the father of Cinyras, coming from 
Syria with Cilicia, found Celenderis ; and, according to him also, Pharnace, the 
wife of Sandacus, was a princess of the “Tpreis, a Cilician tribe. An old 
tradition of a relationship between Cinyras and the Cilician Tamiras may 
underlie this. The skill of Cilicians in interpreting the flight and cries of 
birds is alluded to by Cicero, De Div. I. 92, 94, but nothing is said of 
extispicium. I can find no mention of Tamiras outside Tacitus. His 
descendants are mentioned once. 

‘It was agreed formally that the Cinyradae and Tamiradae should preside 
over the temple-worship at Paphos. In process of time, however, it was 
thought wrong that the “regium genus” should have no superior dignity to 
the foreign race. The latter accordingly withdrew (or were ousted) from the 
practice of the art they had themselves introduced: and thereafter only 
Cinyrad priests held office.’ Now this account, although we can by no means 
afford to neglect it, has one or two features which seem improbable. One 
would have said that the ‘regium genus, being kings as well as priests, had 
ipso facto a very considerable advantage over the Tamiradae :-and also, that 
the Cinyradae were according to all accounts foreigners quite as much as their 
colleagues. There may, however, quite possibly have been some jealousy 
between the two families, and the stronger faction may have turned out the 
weaker. There is no mention of the Tamiradae in inscriptions from Paphos. 
The name occurs in Hesychius, and I think nowhere else. He says: 
Taptpadal: iepeis tues €v Kipp. The Cinyradae are rather more frequently 
referred to, as we should expect. The scholiast on Pindar has already been 
quoted. Hesychius has this entry: Kiupaédai: iepeis ’Adpodirns. A third 
passage is to be found in Plutarch: De Fortuna s. Virtute Alexandri, Or. 
2,¢.8: Iladw év Idd, rod Bacidevovtos adixou Kai rovnpod havévtos, éx- 
Badwv tobvrov ’AréEavbpos, érepov éfjter, Tov Kivupadav yévous 75n hOivew 
Kal aoneirew Soxodytos. One poor and obscure member of the race yet 
survived in poverty, living év xjm@ tw. The messengers found him watering 
the garden-beds. Brought before Alexander as he was, clad éy evrede? 
awbdovicxn, he was proclaimed king, and became one of the éraipov. His 
name was "AXdvouos. ‘This story confirms Tacitus’ statement that the 
Cinyradae were kings as well as priests. 

Nonnus, Dionys. XIII. 451 calls Ceryneia Kwipeca, and connects it with 
Cinyras. The temple inscriptions show that in Ptolemaic and later times 
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there was a head of the priestly clan—after the kingdom had departed from the 
Cinyradae—and that he was called 6 dpyés tév Kwupaddév or 6 Kuwipapyos. 
For other references vide infra. 

A few details about the sacrifices are now given. Male victims only were 
offered, and of these kids were accounted the best for purposes of extispicium. 
No blood, however, was shed upon the altar. (Meursius found a difficulty in 
reconciling the statements, which has not been felt by later writers). ‘ Precibus 
et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus—quamquam in aperto— 
madescunt.’ — 

Miinter conjectured, with some degree of probability, that at Paphos 
(as at Jerusalem) there was one incense-altar, and one altar for burnt-offerings, 
It may be noted, in this connection, that the marble altar top (now 
in the British Museum), which bore an inscription to king Nicocles, seems 
by its form more fitted for sacrificing small victims than for burning incense. 
The centre is open, there is a slope down to the opening on all four sides, 
and there are traces of a drain at one corner. 

The miraculous property of the altars is mentjoned by Pliny, N. H. II. 
210. He says: ‘Celebre fanum habet Veneris Paphos, in cujus quandam 
aram non imipluit. Polybius, XVI. 12, speaks of similar properties in 
connection with a statue of "Apreyss Kuvdvas at Bargylia, and of ‘Eorlas at 
Tassus, but does not mention Paphos. 

Eustathius, in Od. VIII. 362, says that the Paphian altar was b2ra/@puos, 
but does not tell us whether it got wet or not. 

The next point that Tacitus mentions is the form under which the 
goddess was worshipped. The simulacrum was circular, broad at the bottom, 
and tapering to a narrower circumference at the top, like a ‘meta.’ Three 
passages may be adduced in confirmation of this account. 

a. Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. VIII. (‘whether statues ought to be erected 
to the gods’) c. 8, says: Tladéous 7) wév ’Adpodirn tas timas exer: Td 82 dyadwa 
ovK ay eixdcats GAM TH} Tupapids AevKH, 7) 5é DAN ayvoeirar. The last 
clause shows that a mystery attached to the material of which the symbol 
consisted. It may have been a Scomerés &yadya, but this is never asserted. 

b. Servius, ad Aen. I. 724: Apud Cyprios Venus in modum umbilici— 
vel, ut quidam volunt, metae—colitur. 

ce. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. III. 58: (paciv) él Odratrav xataBivas tiv émi 
Lerevuevay vews Te emituyovtes mpoctAcdcas Kip xara tiv Ilddov, ob rd 
ths “Adpodirns os, 5 EvpBorixds iSpipevoy Oavydoa tov ’ArroAX@r0V Kal 
ToAAa Tovs tepéas..... SiSakdpevov és “Iwviay mredca. (An old Latin 
translation renders the crucial words ‘erected by subscription’ !) 

Compare also the account given by Herodian of the Syrian god at Emisa 
‘ErataydBanros.—Hist. V. 3: dyadkwa pév ody, domep rap’ “EdAnow 4 
‘Papaios ovdév Extnxe yetpotrointov, Oeod pépov eixdva: rLOos Sé tis éott 
peycotos Katwbev mepihepys, Ajyov eis ofbTHTa’ Kwvoedés alte oyjua, 
pérauva Te 1) xpoid SuomrerH te avtov elvat ceuvoroyodow: éEoyds te Twas 
Bpayelas «al tious Sexviovow, eixova te ‘“Hdlov avépyactov elva 
Oérovew, ot tw BréErrovtes. 
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Several fragments of white marble cones were found on the temple-site : 
and one which still remains in situ in the central chamber was of limestone, 
and of somewhat larger size. 

As to the burning of incense on the altar, it is a feature in the earliest 
references to Paphos. 

Homer, Od. VIII. 362: 


‘H & dpa Kimpov ixave diropperdys ’"Adpodirn 
"Es Ilddov &vOa 8€é oi téuevos Bwpds te Ourers. 


Hymn ad Ven. 58: 


"Es Kdapov 8 érOodca Ovaddea vnov eduvev 
"Es Tlddov: &vOa 8é oi réwevos Bapos te Ovw@édns. 


Virgil, with these passages in his mind, writes (Aen. I. 415): 


Ipsa Paphum sublimis adit, sedesque revisit 
Laeta suas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabaeo 
Ture calent arae, sertisque recentibus halant. 


Cf. also the ‘centum altaria’ of Statius, Zeb. V. 61. 

Titus, we next read, inspected the magnificence of the temple, and the 
gifts of the various kings to it. Compare here Pausanias VIII. 24, who says 
of the temple at Eryx that it was ov« dmoddov mrovT@ Tod iepod Tod 
év lade. 

He then proceeded to inquire of the goddess firsi concerning his voyage 
and then ‘per ambages’ about his own destinies—sacrificing at the same 
time a large number of victims. Sostratus, the chief priest (and probably 
Kwipapyos) requested a private interview, at which he made very satisfactory 
revelations to Titus, who then left Cyprus. 

Suetonius, 7%. 5, mentions this incident: ‘Sed ubi turbari rursus cuncta 
sensit, redit ex itinere, aditoque Paphiae Veneris oraculo, dum de navigatione 
consulit, etiam de imperii spe confirmatus est.’ A good deal has been written 
at various times about the ‘oracle’ at Paphos, and travellers have more than 
once committed themselves to the conjecture that the holes pierced in the 
corners of the large stones that remain in sitw were connected in some way 
with the machinery of it. There is, however, nothing whatever in literature 
save the expression of Suetonius to warrant our using this word oracle at all 
in connection with the sanctuary. Surely the account of Tacitus shows the 
state of the case plainly enough. The art of extispicium was practised with 
great success by the Cinyradae, and that is all. We do not speak of ‘ oracles’ 
in connection with Roman haruspices and augurs—why apply the term to 
the predictions of these Paphian priests over the intestines of kids? There 
may or may not be something in the theory of Miinter and others that omens 
were drawn from the flight of the sacred doves. The fact is nowhere directly 
stated, but we saw that the the Tamiradae were Cilicians, and that the 
Cilicians (according to Cicero) were specially skilled in ofwmopds. 

So far we have confined ourselves to Tacitus and to those passages of 
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other writers which directly confirm his statements. We now pass to the rest 
of the ancient literature of the subject, which I propose to divide into 
sections, each treating of a separate topic. 

1. Name, Situation, etc. of Paphos—The only ancient writer I have met 
with who attempts a derivation of the name Paphos is Cornutus, and his 
success is not remarkable. In his De Nat. Deorum, 24, he says:—iepa rtijs 
"Adpodirns ) trav KvOnpav vijcos elvar Sone. tdya 8¢ wal 4 Kuérpos, 
cuvadoved Tas Kata Tovvoua TH Kpiryper. % 58 Tlddos iSiov abtijs oixnthpidy 
éott, Iladias Neyouévns, Taya Kat’ Erenpw dd tod aradicxev, 6 éorww 
arraray. 

For the description of the place Strabo may be taken as our principal 
authority. In Geogr. XIV. 6, in his enumeration of the towns on the south- 
west of Cyprus he says, after mentioning Ourium :—eira Tpyra, xal 
Boocoupa, cat anairados, dcov év déxa (&vdexa) ctadlois imep Tis Oaddr- 
Tns lSpupévn, Upoppov eyovaoa, cal iepov dpyxaiov ris Ladplas ’Adpodirns. 
After that come Cape Zephyria, Arsinoé, Hierocepis. 20’ 4 Ildgos, xricpa 
"Ayamnvopos, kal Nueva Eyovea Kal iepa eb Katecxevacpéva, Siéyer 5é melH 
atadlous éEjxovta This Iladaurdagou: cal mavnyuplfover dia ris 0800 rads 
kat éros émt thy Hadtalradov advdpes opod yuvarkly éx Trav d\X@v Todewr 
ouviovTes. 

Servius, ad Aen. X. 51, d propos of ‘celsa Paphus, says : ‘ Antiqua Paphus, 
quae Palaepaphus dicitur, in excelso fuit posita, ex quo loco aedificia permit- 
tente pace in littus deducta sunt,’ by which he probably means that when the 
necessity for building on a height had ceased, the town spread over the 
southern slopes towards the sea. 

Ptolemy merely mentions the name twice. Scylax of Caryanda, though 
he speaks of Cyprus, does not mention Paphos at all. 

Stephanus of Byzantium gives the ethnic [Idqvos, and, under the heading 
’EpvOpa, says that 7 viv Tldgos was once called *Epv@pd. Ido not find any 
trace of the statement anywhere else. Nonnus, XIII. 445, used to be quoted 
on the point. The lines in the older editions ran thus :— 


of 7 éyov “TAdrao rédov nal €€0\ua XnoTod 
kat Tapacov cai TéuSpov ’EpvOpainy re rroddyvnp, 


but the latest text reads "Epvc@evav. In any case, Stephanus is probably 
speaking of New Paphos, which is usually meant by prose writers when they 
speak of Ildégos without any prefix, while conversely poets usually intend Old 
Paphos to be understvod. 

Pliny, V. H. V. 130, mentions Palaepaphos in a bare list of Cypriote 
towns. For Mela v. supra. Aethicus has a bare mention, but no other 
geographer helps us. The last in point of date who belongs to the old 
category is probably the Anonymus Ravennas of cent. vii. (p. 192, ed. 
Parthey, he speaks of Arsinoe, Pafos, Palopaphos, Amathus). For the sake of 
completeness I will set down the other names given by Meursius, They are 
Antoninus, Honorius (of Autun), De Imagine Mundi, Isidore, Orig. XVI. 6. 
The name of the Paphian river seems to me to need definitely settling. 
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General Cesnola says it was the Bocarus, and adds with some truth that it is 
now called by another name. It seems generally taken for granted that it 
was called the Bocarus, but the evidence is not unanimous. 

Lycophron, 447, sqq., may be quoted first : 


oi mévte Se Xpyjxevav eis Kepacriay 

kal Latpayov Brwkavtes ‘Tratov te yhv 
Mopd® rrapoixnoovar thy ZnpvvOiav 

0 pév Tratpos poudaiow jracTpypevos 
Kuypeios dvtpwy Baxdpovu te vaudtor &e., 


there being no particular verb. As the indispensable Scholiast says :— 


Xodyxea and Kepaotid = Cyprus. 

Latpaxov, mods Kurpov, alias Lérpayor. 

‘Trans or -os = Apollo of Curium. 

Mop¢o, a Spartan £davoyv of Aphrodite. 

ZnpvvO/a, Thracian or Troezenian Aphrodite 

6 pév &c, = Teucer. 

Kvypeios, Kuxpeds, son of Salamis and Poseidon = Salaminian. 


Hesychius, too, says: Baxapos, rotapos év Yarapinu, and adds that it 
flows out of Mount Acamas. 

Strabo, IX. p. 394, gives the key to all this. The Bocarus mentioned 
both by Hesychius and Lycophron is in the island Salamis. Why any one 
ever supposed it to be near Paphos is obscure to me. I may have missed 
some decisive passage, but I find no one quoted to establish the point except 
Hesychius. There is, however, a case to be made out on behalf of another 
name. dtpayov the Scholiast on Lycophron says is a city of Cyprus. Two 
other writers call it a river, and one seems to place it near Paphos. 

Nonnus, Dionys. XIII. 456, is the first :— 


cai Ilagov aBpoxcpwv oteparndopoy Eppov ’Epwtav 

é& bdatwv ériBabpor avepyopuévns ’Adpodirns 

HxXt Oaracovyovou lading vuppryov bdwp 

Latpaxos ipepders, 60 wodddxis oldua AuTrovca 

Kumpis aveyddivwce AedXovpévov ivéa Muppyg (i.e. Adonis). 


The second is the Ztymol. Magnum, which makes the Yatpayos and the 
TleSveds flow out of Mount "Ados. This mountain Ross (Reisen auf Kos...und 
Cypern, 1852) identifies with Mount Machaera, and makes the Satrachos the 
river of Idalium. 

Euripides, Bacchae, 400, can hardly be said to throw much light upon the 
subject in the lines :— 


ixoiuav trotl Kéarpov 
vacov tas “Adpoditas 
wv’ of OerElppoves véuor- 
tat Ovatoiow "Epwres 
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[Idgov 0’, av éxaroaropor 
BapBapov trorapod poal 
xaptrifovoww avouSpor. 


Meursius here read Bawxdpouv for BapBdpov, but he has not a large 
following. Dr. Sandys cannot help suspecting a corruption in the passage. 
According to the context he says that the river must necessarily mean the 
Nile. He seems inclined to think that Euripides did not know very accurately 
where Cyprus or Paphos were. 

There remains one piece of evidence which ought to settle the question, 
but I think does not. A coin attributed to Paphos by Mr. J. P. Six has on 
its obverse a man-headed bull, and is inscribed Po-ka-ro-se. If the attribution 
were certain, the Bocarus would win the day, but it is not certain, so far as I 
can ascertain. (Head, Historia Numorum, p. 623.) 

John Cameniata, De Excidio Thessalonicensi, p. 309, is quoted by Engel. 
He speaks of data mapaxelyeva to the harbour of Paphos, but he must mean 
New Paphos. 

II. Other accounts of the foundation of the Temple. 

Tacitus, as we have seen, makes Aerias or Cinyras the founder. But there 
are other accounts which either take no notice of these heroes, or put forward 
others of their own. Herodotus, who does not directly name Paphos, but 
unquestionably is thinking of it, says (I. 105) that some Scythians, left behind 
by their comrades in Ascalon, plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania 
there. éorts 5¢ rodTo 76 ipov, ws éy@ muvOavopevos évpicxw, mdévTwy apyato- 
tatov ipav, boa TavTns THs Oeod" Kal yap Td év Kirrp@ ipdy évOcirev éyévero, 
@s avtol Aéyovor Kvarpiot, cal To év KuOjpowst Dolivinés eiow oi iSpvoedpevor 
éx tavTns ths Xupins éovtes. Hesiod, quoted above, makes Cythera older 
than Paphos (see Pausanias below). The account of Herodotus is most 
valuable. It is no doubt true, and probably implies the existence of the 
Cinyras legend. Compare a passage in the tract ‘De Syria Dea,’ printed 
among Lucian’s works. Inc. 9 we read: ’Avé@nv Sé nal és tov AiBavov éx 
BuProu, oddv juépns, wvOdpevos avT6Os apyaiov ipdv “Adpodirns gupevas, rd 
Kwvipns elcato: xal eldov 76 ipdv, nal dpyaioy jv. So Cinyras was known in 
the Lebanon range, and there too he connected himself with the Adonis- 
worship. 

Strabo, XI. 5, p. 544, may possibly name the Amazons as founders of 
Paphos, but probably does not; certainly no one else does. Kricews yoiv 
modewv Kal érwvupias Aéyovtat, KaOdrep ’Edécou xal Xpdipvns cat Kins nad 
Mupivns «al Ildgov Kai ddXxa trropvjpara. - Later editors read tagos for 
Tladgov. 

Pausanias also four times alludes to Paphos, and mentions Agapenor 
expressly as the founder of the temple. The tradition that this hero founded 
New Paphos is constant (Strabo, XIV. 6, «20 4 Tldgos, «r/cpa’ Ayamrvopos), but 
no one else so connects him with Old Paphos. I subjoin the three remaining 
passages of Pausanias. 

(a) I. 14,7 (near the Cerameicus of Athens): TTAno/ov 8¢ iepdv éoruw 
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’Adpodirns Ovpavias. paras 5& avOp@rar Acoupios xatéotn céBecOas 
tiv Ovpaviav, peta 5é’Acoupiovs, Kurpior Madioss xa Powwixwv trois ’AoKd- 
Awva éyovow év TH Iladavotivy: wapa S¢ Powikwv KvOnpior pabovtes oéBov- 
ow. (Cythera, then, is later than Paphos.) 

(6) VIII. 5, 2: "Indou 88 adovons, 6 toils “EXAQoL Kata Tov wrod TOV 
olxade érruyevouevos yetmav "Ayamivopa Kal 10’ Apxddwy vautiKoy cathveyKev 
eis Kvarpov, cal Ilddov te ’Ayarijvep éyéveto oixiatis Kal ths ’Agpodirns 
katecxevacato év Ilakaitad@ TO iepdv. téws Sé 1) Oeds mapa Kumrpior tipas 
elyev év Toryois xadoupéve yopiv. Laodice, his daughter, offered a wéa)os 
to Athene Alea at Tegea. 

(c) VIII. 53, 7: At Tegea is a temple “Adpodirns xarovpévns LHadias, 
iSptcato avtiv Aaodinn yeyovvia pév...a7d “Ayamivopos...cixodca dé év 
lage. 

See for other notices of Agapenor’s Arcadian colony in Cyprus, Hdt. VII. 
90 and Lycophron, 479, and Scholiast. 

Diodorus Siculus, V. 77, 5, mentions a Cretan story to the effect that 
Aphrodite originally came from that island, but lived for some time at Paphos 
and so was called Iad¢ia. 

Isidore, Origines, XV. 1, says ‘ Aquos Tiphonis filius (aedificavit) Paphum.’ 
I do not quite know what this means, Ovid, Metam. X. 290, &c.,and Lutatius 
in his epitome of the poem, speak of on eponymous founder Paphus. 

As to the date, Eusebius in his Chronicle and Jerome put the foundation 
of Paphos in the reign of King Pandion and judgeship of Othniel. 

III. Other passages relating to the Temple and its rites—Foremost among 
those not already quoted, come two passages from the works of Clement of 
Alexandria. 

(a) Protrepticus I. p. 12—13 (Potter). ‘‘H pév ody ddpoyévys te xal 
Kuzpoyévns, ) Kuipa pirn, thv ’Adpoditny réyo...and again as adcedyav 
ipiv popiwy akvos ’Adpoditn yiveras xaptros év tais tedeTais: TadTns Tis 
meraylas Hdovijs, Texpunpiov THs yovhs, Gov yovdpos Kal gPadrds ois 
pvovpévars Thy Téexvnv Tv porxiKny emdiSoTat, vopicwa Se eiadépovew adTH 
of pvotpevot, as étalpa épactai. 

That this description applies to the Paphian sanctuary is rendered 
practically certain by a passage in Arnobius, adv. Gentes, V.: ‘Necnon et 
Cypriae Veneris abstrusa illa initia praetereamus quorum conditor indicatur 
Cinyras rex fuisse ; in quibus sumentes ea certas stipes inferunt ut meretrici, 
et referunt phallos propitii numinis signa.’ 

A second confirmation is found in the tract of Julius Firmicus Maternus, 
De Errore Profanarwm Religionum. ¢. 10. ‘Audio Cinyram Cyprium templum 
amicae meretrici donasse (ei erat Venus nomen), initiasse etiam Cypriae Veneri 
plurimos, et vanis consecrationibus deputasse. Statuisse etiam ut quicumque 
initiari vellet, secreto Veneris sibi tradito, assem in manum mercedis nomine 
Deae daret. Quod secretum quale sit, omnes taciti intelligere debemus, quia 
hoc ipsum propter turpitudinem manifestius explicare non possumus, Bene 
amator Cinyras meretriciis legibus servit, consecratae Veneri a sacerdotibus 
suis stipem dari jussit, ut scorto.’ 
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(8) Protrept, III. p. 40. ‘Ttorepatos 8 6 Tod “Aynodpyou év TE TpaT@ 
Tov tept Tov Diromartopa év lade Aéyer ev TH THs Agpoditys iepg Kwipav 
Te al Tovs Kuvipou atroydvous xexndedoOa.’ It is much to be regretted that 
the excavations brought no Cinyrads or epitaphs of Cinyrads to light. 

Another passage which ranges itself under this head is the well-known 
fragment quoted by Athenaeus (XV. 10, p. 676), from Polycharmus of Naucratis. 
This writer, in a book Ilep) ’Adpodirns, said : ‘ Kara 8& tiv tpirny wpos Tats 
elxoow ddvpmidda 6 “Hpootpatos, moritys iuétepos, éumopia yp@pevos Kal 
xepav ToAAHY TepiTAE@Y, Tpocayev ToTe Kal Ildgw Tis Kvmpou, ayadpatvov 
"Adpoditns omWapusaiov apyaiov tH téxyvyn avncdpuevos, yer Pépwr eig THY 
Navxpatw’ (where he eventually set it up in a temple). The image here 
spoken of is often thought to have been a small copy of the sacred cone: but 
it seems to me doubtful whether the expression dpyaiov rH téyvy could be 
applied to anything but the representation of a human figure of some kind. 
Fragments found on the temple site show that statues of Aphrodite and Eros 
were allowed within the precinct. 

The sacred doves formed part of the appendages of the Temple, and may 
as well be treated of here. The ‘ Paphiae columbae’ of Martial (VIII. 28) and 
other Latin poets need no more than a mention. Probably the carol erpovOul 
which brought Aphrodite to Sappho were doves. The birds occur on Paphian 
coins, and on Cypriote coins of the Ptolemaic period, and are directly con- 
nected with Paphos by a passage from the Xtpati#Tns of Antiphanes (ap. 
Athen, VI. 71, p. 257). 


A. ’Ev Kizpq, dis, eiwé pot, Sunyere 
\ , \ , a 2 € , 

monvv xpovoyv ; B. tov wavO, eds tv 0 TodEMOs. 
A. ’Ev rin tom padora ; réye yap. B. ’Ev Tad. 

od mpaypa tpudepdy Siadepovtas iv ideiv, 

a@dXos 7 amiotov. A. Ilotov; B. "Eppimlfero 

€ A cal mn e > w. oP > / 

tro Tov TeptoTepav, UT aAXov 8 ovdévos 

6 Bacrreds, etc. 


The same poet in the ‘Opordrpix (ap. Athen. XIV. p. 655) says, speaking 
of sacred birds in general : 
% Kvmpos 
éyes mrerelas Svagdpous. 


Pseudo-Lucian, de Syria Dea, 14, mentions both doves and also fish as 
sacred to Derc&to. Fish have been thought to occur on bronze imperial coins 
which show the Temple of Paphos. Cornutus, 24, gives uninteresting reasons 
why doves are sacred to Aphrodite. 

Athen. IX. 51, mentions the doves of Aphrodite’s temple at Eryx. 

Many representations of doves in marble and terra-cotta were found in 





1 Mr. E. A. Gardner notes here that in the found many archaic figures corresponding to the 
Temple of Aphrodite at Naukratis, excavated description given by Polycharmus, 
by him for the Egypt Exploration Fund, he 
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and about the temple site. One or two occurred in tombs. It may be 
noted that the gold pin from the Temple (now in the British Museum) is 
adorned both with goats’ heads and doves. Of. Tacitus’ ‘certissima fides 
haedorum fibris.’ 

A phrase in Athen. XI. 516a. is likely to refer to Paphian customs: 
‘od povov 5¢ Avday yuvaixes dderot odcat Tois évtvyotow, adda Kal Aoxpav 
trav "Emivepuplor eri 5¢ trav mepi Kimpov nal mdavtov amas Tov évraipiopo 
Tas éavTav Kopas adooiotyTwy, Taras Tivos UBpews Eovxev elvar mpos Ad1- 
Oevav vrépuyvnpa Kal tiwwpia. An illustration will be found in Epistola 
Jeremiae, 43, 4 (= Baruch, vi. 43, 4). 

Lastly three entries in Hesychius among many possible ones may be set 
down as probably belonging to Paphos, and as having a distinctly religious 
signification : 

"Aygta@p. 6 trav ’Adpodirns OunrOv rydupevos iepeds ev Kurpy. 
Comp. Inscr. of Temple, No. 105. 

KLxNT OS. eis b €uBadrdreTa AUBavwrds. Kvrpior. 

camtOos. Ovaia. Tadior. 

Quite unimportant references are found in Athanasius, Orat. ad Graecos ; 
Arator, Hist, Apost. II.; Acron and Porphyrion on Hor. Od. I. xxx. 

IV. The History of Paphos has next to be considered, so far as it is pre- 
served by ancient writers. An Assyrian tablet in the British Museum gives 
our first certain point after the mythical period. Seven kings of Cyprus are 
thereon recorded as having paid tribute to Esarhaddon in 672 B.c. The name 
of the king of Paphos was read by Mr. George Smith as Ithuander, but in 
Records of the Past, iii. p. 108, it appears as Ittudagon. General Cesnola 
identifies this ruler with Eteandros, king of Paphos, whose gold armlets form 
part of the ‘Treasure of Curium,’ (Cyprus, p. 306). 

Other supposed names of Paphian kings occur on coins. Their order is 
not known, and the existence of some is disputed. They are (according to M. 
Six) Pnytus, Pasippus, Moagetas, Stasandrus, Aristophantus. 

About the following names we may feel pretty certain. They occur in 
Cypriote inscriptions from Kuklia. 

No. 39 in Deecke’s Collection (pt. i. of Collitz’s Sammlung d. Griech. Dialekt- 
Inschriften) is the inscription now in the Louvre, which Count de Vogué brought 
from the large tomb known as omndavov Tis pynylvas. It runs thus: 


TipoyxapiFos BacihéFos tas Favdo(c)as Ta ijepéos. 


No. 40, now at Constantinople. 
6 Ilag@w Bactreds Nixoxnré Fys 6 iepeds tis Favdo(a)as 6 Baciheds Tiapyw 
ims xatectace TE Oe@. 


I may cite here a passage from Pliny, N.H. xi. 37: ‘ Timarchus Nicoclis 
filius Paphi duos ordines habuit maxillarium ; frater eius non mutavit primores 
ideoque praetrivit.’ These curiously-toothed men must have been members 
of the royal family of Paphos. The names Nicocles and Timarchus may have 
alternated for several generations. The Nicocles of the inscription was 
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probably not the one who rebelled against Ptolemy. He would most likely 
not have used the Cypriote character. 

No. 38, ‘in a cave at Kuklia’ (which we could never re-discover), gives 
either the name of a king or that of his son : 


Baorréos ’Exetipwv tod Yepéos Ta Favac(c)as. 


All three inscriptions show, once more, the union of kingship with priest- 
hood. 

We are unable to fill up a great many of the blanks in the history of 
Paphos. Its kings must have joined with the other Cypriote monarchs in 
helping Alexander at Tyre, and somewhere about that time Plutarch’s story of 
‘the crowning of Alynomus (v. supra) must be fitted in, if it is history at all. 
But of Nicocles the last king of Paphos we do know something from several 
sources. 

(a) Diod. Sic. XIX. 79, 4, records an event which must have happened in 
his reign. Stasioecus king of Marium rebelled against Ptolemy cir. 313 B.c. 
and Ptolemy razed Marium to the ground. tods 8 oixodytas petiyaryer eis 
IIddov. 
(The name Stasioec(us) occurred on a broken stone cornice found in the 
tombs W. of the Temple). 

(8) id. XX. 21. The story of Nicocles’ end is given. Ptolemy found him 
intriguing with Antigonus after he had submitted to him, and sent a force to 
Paphos, who surrounded his palace at night and compelled him to hang 
himself. His wife Axiothea followed his example, and compelled his relations 
to die with her. The story is also given by Polyaenus, Strategem. VIII. 48. 

(y) Athenaeus, VI. 67 etc. p. 255, quotes a long passage from a book 
called Gergithius, by Clearchus of Soli (Gergithius being the name of a 
hanger-on of Alexander), in which the luxury and effeminacy of a certain 
youth-—Iladdov peév 76 yévos, Bacihéws 8é tiv THynv—are described (compare 
the passage of Antiphanes given above). This prince may or may not be the 
Nicocles who ended so badly : but the time indicated is not far from his. 

The inscribed marble altar found on the Temple site gives us an 
additional fact about Nicocles, in the only two lines preserved. 


Evpuyopos mods ade ted, Nixoxdées, opud 
typnrov mrupywov aupéBeto arépavov. 


Nicocles, then, fortified Paphos, perhaps in anticipation of his intended 
revolt against Ptolemy. Now, on a double stater of this king (engraved in 
Mionnet, supp. vii. p. 310) the head of Aphrodite on the obverse wears, besides 
a richly decorated stephanos, a crown of towers. This no doubt refers to the 
event commemorated in the inscription. 

After Nicocles there is a blank in the written authorities. Diod. Sic. XX. 
49, 1, mentions the fact that Ptolemy landed at Paphos. The Ptolemies kept 
possession of the island, the dethroned Cinyrads retained the priesthood, and 
during the fourth and following centuries the temple must have attained the 
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height of its splendour. A glance at the itiscriptions serves to show how f 
large a number of the pedestals belong to the Ptolemaic period. The state of 
the island and of this particular place undet the Ptolemies is to be dealt with 

I believe, in another section, reserved for the present. 

One point however of which we gain new knowledge from the inscriptions 

may be quite briefly noticed here. It is the existence of a festival called 
the éhavoxpictvov—mentioned nowhere else, so far as I can discover. A frag- 
ment of the list of the subscribers to it shows that Lycians and Carians 
frequented the Temple. The nature of the festival is indicated by its name. 
Something—one naturally supposes the sacred cone—was anointed with oil. 
No doubt some one will see a parallel in Genesis xxviii. 18. It will be 
remembered, too, that the sacred stone at Delphi, with which Rhea deceived 
Kronos, was anointed with oil every day (Paus. x. 24,6). The nature of the 
contributions recorded in our inscription—they consist for the most part of 
oyreova—seems to point to the fact that a sacred feast formed part of the 
ceremonial. 

We pass to the end of the Ptolemaic dynasty, which was nearly as tragic 

as that of the Cinyrad. Plutarch, in the life of Cato the younger, c. 35, says 
that Cato was sent (in B.c. 57) to depose the unfortunate Ptolemy, who held 
the island and was thinking of resisting Rome. He goes on: Kavididv tiva 
tov pirwv mpotréupas eis Kimpov érevOe tov Ironepaiov dvev payns elev, 
@s odTE YpnuaTor ovTE Tihs évded Biwodpevor, iepwotvny yap avT@ Ths év 
Tldpw Oeod Sécew tov Sipov. Cato very likely knew that the priesthood was 
then in the hands of a dispossessed kingly family, and looked upon the post 
as a graceful retirement for the poor king. But Ptolemy would not take 
advice, and poisoned himself. 

There are two references in the works of Cicero to Paphos, probably New 
Paphos. One belongs to B.c. 47, and begins a letter to the then quaestor in 
Cyprus, C. Sextilius Rufus. ‘Omnes tibi commendo Cyprios, sed magis 
Paphios, ad Div. XIII. 48. The other occurs in the Second Philippic, c. XV.: 

‘Quid vero ille singularis vir ac paene divinus (Cn. Pompeius) de me senserit, 
sciunt, qui eum de Pharsalica fuga Paphum persecuti sunt.’ 

We now approach the decline of Paphos. The first hint of it is found 
in Dio Cassius, LIV. 23. Of Augustus he says, ‘ Tlag/ous te ceuop@ Trovicaai Te 
kal xpipata éyapicato Kal tiv modv Adbyovotay Kadeiv Kata Soypa 
émétpewe. Accordingly weBacrijs Ilddov % Bovdy nal 6 Siwos occurs on 
several inscriptions. 

Tiberius, too, did something for the temple. Two pedestals are erected 
to him, he is called edepyérns, and there is an era named after him. Under 
him (Tac. Ann. iii. 62) the Paphians applied for confirmation of their right of 
sanctuary, which was allowed. 

The passage from Dio Cassius is the first which speaks of earthquakes. 
There are several others. Thus Seneca, Zp. 91,says: Cyprum quoties vastavit 
haec clades? quoties in se Paphus corruit? and in Nat. Quaest. VI. 25: Sic 
Paphus non semel corruit. 

Eusebius, in the Chronicle, under Vespasian, A.D. 71, speaks of an earth- 
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quake laying waste three cities in Cyprus. To this great disaster the Sibylline 
oracles twice refer. It must have included Paphos. 


(a) Sib. Orac. IV. 128. 


Kat tore 87 Yadapuiva Idgov & awa cevcpos drdéoces, 
Kumpov Stay modvedvotov btrepxroven wérav Ddwp. 


In the poem this follows the mention of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
This particular book dates from the reign of Titus or Domitian, according to 
Alexandre. 

(8) Sib. Orac. V. 450. 

Kvapov 8 &€er wéya mihpa 
kat ddgos alter Sevvor popov, date vojoat 
kai Ladapiva woduw peyddrnv péya Tia Twabodcay. 


This passage is modelled on the last. The book in which it occurs was 
written 154—161 A.D. Both are Jewish productions of varying tendencies. 

Of the introduction of Christianity into Paphos we know something (for 
New Paphos at least) from the Acts of the Apostles, but no names of early 
Bishops are preserved. One passage is certainly worth quoting, from the 
Acta Barnabae, ascribed to St. Mark, a Cypriote book of fourth or fifth 
century date (Tischendorf, Act. Apost. p. 70), ‘Hudy dé dieXOovtwy 1d dpos 
To Kadovpevov Xiovddes, xatnvricapev ev trarad Ilddw, xaxet nipapev 
*Podwva iepddovrov ds Kal abtos mictevoas cvvnKorovOncer rpiv. ‘lepodovdos 
here cannot mean deacon ; the survival of the name is very noteworthy. 

The only other piece of hagiology connected with the place is the 
mention in both Latin and Greek menologies of the martyrdom of Tychicus, 
Paul’s companion, at Paphos on April 29. No Passion exists, as far as I can 
discover. 

V. Dialect, ct.—Many words are given by Hesychius as being in use at 
Paphos, which it does not seem worth while to transcribe here. They number 
twenty-six. One is given in Athenaeus XI. Macros = Tor#piov. 

Hesychius, s.v. ‘Hyetrédexxov. 7d yap Sexdpvovv rérexus Kadelrar mapa 
Tladious. 

Epiphanius (Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus), de pond. et mens., says that 
the Salaminian pedcprds differed from the Paphian. The former contained 
five yodzor, the latter four and a half. 

VI. General References——Under this head I insert references to passages 
which it did not seem worth while to transcribe at length. Aeschylus, ap. 
Strabo VIII. p. 495, Oxon: and Persae, 891; Aleman, ap. Strabo, ibid. (aepip- 
putos) ; Sappho, fr. 5; Aristophanes, Lysistr. 833; Horace, Odes1. 19 and 30, 
III. 26; Statius, Silv. I. 2,101. Theb. V. 61; Silius Italicus /Columella X. 
182; Serenus Sammonicus XL.; Apuleius Metam. IV. 29; XI. 2. (Paphi cir- 
cumfluo sacrario, cp. Aleman); Ammian. Marcellin. XIV. 8. 

VII. Natural Productions —Apollonius, Hist. Mirab. 50. 

“Apiotorérns ev tais éxroyals tov avatopav dynow: dpis BhOn 
Tlado 1o8as éywv 860 opuolovs yepoal@ kporode(ro.’ 
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MEDIAEVAL AND MopERN ACCOUNTS. 


With this part of the subject I can deal more shortly. For several 
centuries (practically from the fifth to the fourteenth) we have no accounts 
whatever of the place, but the knowledge of the site seems to have existed 
pretty constantly. Pococke is sometimes named as the first who detected the 
identity of Kuklia with Old Paphos, but Ludolf of Suchen seems to have 
known it; certainly Francis Attar in 1540 did. 

The first passage which speaks of Paphos in its ruined state is in Jerome's 
Vita Hilarionis: ‘Ingressus ergo Paphum urbem Cypri nobilem carminibus 
poetarum, quae frequenter terrae motu lapsa nunc ruinarum tantum vestigiis 
quid olim fuerit ostendit’ etc., which account is copied by Bede de nominibus 
locorum in Act. Apost. 

At present (chiefly owing to the fact that De Mas Latrie never published 
his sketch of the historical geography of Cyprus) I can find nothing between 
Jerome and Ludolf of Suchen in Westphalia, who travelled in the island about 
1350 (ap. De Mas Latrie, Histoire de fle de Chypre, etc., II. p. 211), ‘Juxta 
Paphum quondam stetit castrum Veneris, et: ibidem ydolum Veneris adorare 
solebant ;’ all the ‘domine et domicelle’ came to the Temple from all parts. 
Helen was carried off when on her way to this place. The climate of the spot 
is of a kind to excite the passions. 

* Bernard von Breydenbach, canon of Mainz (he is buried in the South 
Transept there), whose ititierary was printed in 1487—soon after it was written— 
says : ‘ Applicuimus Cypri. Transeuntes per quasdam civitates quarum una Baffi 
vocatur, magna quondam et potens, ut ruinae ejus testantur, sed hodie desolata 
et destructa, ubi mansimus die S. Johannis.’ Almost certainly new Paphos. 

Bartholomaeus Saligniakus (some time in cent. xvi.) printed with Borchard, 
Magdeburg 1587, quoted by Meursius and Miinter, in his J¢in. Hierosol. IV. 5: 
Alia civitas in hoc regno antiquissima atque metropolis Paphos dicitur vetus- 
tissimis auctoribus celebrata, in qua vii. fratres Machabaei una cum matre 
inclyto martyrio coronati sunt. Nos autem hoc fanum subterraneum in honore 
martyrum vii sacellis distinctum multa devotione ingressi sumus.’ If this writer 
is speaking of old Paphos (which is doubtful) he very likely means the omnXarov 
ths pnyivas by this underground sanctuary. It used to be called the cave of 
the seven Virgins, as I gathered; in any case he means some underground 
tomb with seven chambers ; and there are such in the neighbourhood of new 
Paphos, as is well known. I should be inclined to think that he or his Latin 
guide had confused the Seven Sleepers with the seven Maccabees—a not un- 
common mistake. 

The same writer, IV. 6, says ‘Paphos ruinis plena videtur, templis tamen 
frequens (churches are meant, Kuklia is reported to have possessed either 365 or 
400 churches. I can find traces of about six) inter quae Latina sunt praestan- 
tiora, in quibus ritu Romano divina peraguntur, et Gallorum legibus vivitur.’ 

Francis Attar, in some memoirs on the island of Cyprus extracted by De 
Mas Latrie, III. p. 528 (date circa 1540), says ‘Baffo vecchia, dove fi il 
famosissimo tempio di Venere al presente é un casale chiamato Covucla.’ 
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This is the first passage where the modern name Kuklia occurs. If we 
accept the form given by Stephen Lusignan, we should read Conuclia in this 
passage as well. The full name is ra Kov«dua tis Ildgov. There is another 
Kuklia near Famagusta. What the meaning is I cannot ascertain, but I feel 
quite certain that it has nothing to do with cyclic dances in honour of Aphro- 
dite, or again with Gilgal. If Conuclia is right, it may have some connection 
with xovmxdos a rabbit, but I cannot say that rabbits are a distinguishing 
characteristic of the modern village. About the Lusignan castle I have 
ascertained nothing : see Cesnola. 

Stephen Lusignan (Chorografia dell’ Isola di Cipro, Bologna 1573. fol. 7, 
ap. Ross) in one passage throws a lurid light on the condition of the tombs at 
Kuklia: ‘In Conuclia si ritrouano molte anticaglie et cose preciose nelle 
sepolture di essi antichi; le quali sepolture sono fatte a modo di camere sotto 
terra; et non ¢ da quattro anni, ovver sei, che hanno trouato un Ré quasi 
intiero,’ no doubt some unhappy Cinyrad, who cannot have remained ‘ quasi 
intiero’ very long after he was found. 

Richard Pococke, Travels, ed. 1745, I. p. 225, describes and recognises 
Kuklia, but gives‘no noticeable details. 

Mariti (1760), ap. Miinter, says an earthquake had made the ruins disappear 
even to the least vestige, which is only a figurative way of speaking. 

Joseph von Hammer, Topographische Ansichten gesammelt auf einer 
Reise in die Levant. Vienna, 1811, p. 134 sqq., gives the first really detailed 
account, with maps and plans. On p. 142 sgq. the road from Ktima to Kuklia 
is described at length. Von Hammer is the first to notice the monoliths near 
the seashore. He describes them as two large and very ancient stone pillars 
with long rectangular openings, which appear to have been windows. These 
should serve as guides to any explorer who is looking for the site of the 
harbour. In front of them is a large hollow filled with architectural fragments, 
mouldings, drums of columns, and a large marble altar. Probably these are 
the remains of a large and ancient temple where pilgrims first sacrificed on 
landing. 

The whole of the hill at Kuklia is covered with ruins—half an hour in 
circumference. Temple walls enclose a space measuring 150 paces by 100. 
Large blocks described. The openings were either to put petitions or offerings 
into, or to communicate oracles from within. Two large holes walled round 
are in the enclosure, filled with stones; in one is a marble column three feet in 
diameter. Inscriptions lie all about : one is now at Vienna, one in England, 
another left in situ. Four or five entrances are distinguishable in the outer 
wall, a mosaic pavement is visible here and there. The omdavov rhs pyylvas 
is described and the ‘ Phoenician’ inscription copied (No. 39 in Deecke, vide 
supra: it was the first Cypriote inscription discovered). He gives two maps, 
one of which is copied in Miinter. His copies of Greek inscriptions are in the 
Corpus. 

Ali Bey, a Turk who travelled in the East about 1800 (English Transla- 
tion of his Travels, 2 vols. 1816), vol. i. p. 290, notices ‘the palace at Couclia, 
and two spots of mosaic newly uncovered.’ The priest told him that on this 
spot stood the palace of Aphroditis, p. 299, 300. He describes the large blocks. 
H.S.—VOL, 1X. ) 
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At first he was inclined to think the wall an accidental petrifaction : ‘its blackish 
colour and a tendency to decomposition made me lean to this idea: but it is 
impossible to mistake they are stones...... It is reported that these ruins and 
also the mosaic pavement mentioned in a preceding chapter belonged toa 
palace of Aphroditis. I admire the authors of such a work, and in contem- 
plating the remains of this wonderful edifice, attributed to a woman, it called 
to my recollection Catherine IJ. ordering the base of the statue of her husband 
to be brought from a distance. Near these colossal ruins there are others 
which appear to have belonged to the Middle age, upon which may be seen 
inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and some paintings in fresco of very good colouring. 
The wife of the farmer at Couclia was very handsome,’ &c. 

Pl. xxxiii. is a view of Kuklia (the earliest?) from the west near the 
second river; xxxiv. a. b., parts of the temple wall; xxxv. two inscriptions in 
C.I.G.; one, very badly done, is No. 2 of our collection. 

Ross, Reisen auf Kos etc. und Cypern, 1852, p. 180—2, describes Kuklia. 
The importance of its ruins has been exaggerated. Dimensions are given. He 
derides Von Hammer's oracle and notices coarse ‘ Byzantine’ mosaic on north 
of the Temple, by the ruined chapel of Ayia Paraskevi. He also describes the 
omnraov THs pyyivas. 

The same writer in Arch, Zeitung, 1851, p. 222—3, pl. xxviii., repeats the 
description and gives a plan of the tomb. 

The plan and inscription are again given by the Duc de Luynes, Numis- 
matique et Inscriptions Cypriotes. 

Athanasios Sakellarios, Ta Kvuzpiaxa, Athens, 1855. vol. i. p. 90 etc, 
describes the place, and copies some inscriptions, notably that beginning #v 
xpovos jvixa tdvde etc. 

De Vogué, Melanges darchéologie orientale, p. 96, gives the inscription 
from the large tomb (pl. iii. 2) : he removed it to the Louvre. 

In Lebas’ Voyage, vol. viii. sixteen inscriptions from Kuklia and its 
neighbourhood are given by M. Waddington. 

General Cesnola’s statements will be found on p. 204 etc. of his ‘ Cyprus,’ 
and copies of inscriptions in his appendix p. 413, No. 1—7. They have been 
criticised recently elsewhere. 

Alexander Cesnola in ‘ Salaminia’ gives three Cypriote inscriptions from 
Paphos, p. 86, 7—8 ; p. 257, he figures an aryballos with a bird on it. 

MM. Perrot and Chipiez in their ‘ History of Art in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus,’ vol. i. p. 274, Eng. Trans., give an interesting account of Paphos, and 
repeat the plans of Hetsch and Cesnola. 

From that time no considerable work has been done at Paphos (nor, I 
believe, has much been written about it) till the beginning of this year. There 
are certain books which I have not been able to consult in compiling this. I 
may mention particularly Lenz, die Géttin zu Paphos ; an Essay by De Guigniaut 
in Burnouf’s larger translation of Tacitus’ Histories; Reinhard’s Geschichte von 
Cypern. I trust, however—though one can never be sure in matters of this 
kind—that I have not let slip any very material part of the evidence relating 


to Old Paphos and its sanctuary. 
M. R. J. 
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II]. —Tue TEMPLE oF APHRODITE: 


Its ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AND REMAINS. 


TuE history of the temple, as far as it can be ascertained from literary 
records from the study of ancient coins and from any similar sources, is else: 
where fully discussed ; it remains to examine the actual ruins of the fabric, 
in order to extract from them what internal evidence there may be as to the 
date of the various portions from the style of workmanship and the methods 
of construction therein employed. 

It will be easier to follow this examination in connection with the plan 
if we systematically pursue it from the south-west corner northwards. There 
are two great divisions into which the work may be separated—pre-Roman and 
Roman. In the first of these there are certainly three subdivisions, and the 
Roman work shows two main divisions denoting two great periods of restora- 
tive work ; but the work of all these five distinct periods is so interwoven that 
it is not possible to separate and make them clear on a small scale plan. 
The two main divisions are indicated by differences in shading on the plan 
opposite, and the position of the more minute subdivisions will be referred to 
in order as they occur. 

The plan itself for the present we may divide into two sections, 
not however corresponding entirely with the two main epochs. The south 
wing, of which very imperfect remains exist, and which contains all the work 
of the two earliest sub-periods together with a little Roman work, is the first 
of these, and is shown in the photograph, Pl. IX. Fig. 1, which is taken from 
a point a little to the west of the south entrance. This wing embraces all 
the walls that exist south of the portion marked on the plan as the south 
stoa, and consists of the remains of a large open court with two irregular 
chambers and a double row of pier bases extending in a northerly direction. 

The second division consists of a great quadrilateral enclosure whose 
sides are about 210 feet long, within which area are included, the south stoa, 
several chambers of various sizes, the north stoa, a large ‘open court, and the 
central hall, all of which will be found marked on the plan. The work here 
belongs to a considerable extent to the third of the earlier periods, but has 
been repaired, altered, and added to very largely in Roman times. 

The three earlier periods of work have this common characteristic, that 
all the work is set without mortar, but in other respects they differ con- 
siderably. In the first we find polygonal masonry employed in the lower 
part of the walls, but of a very regular and careful kind; this is combined 
with the use of very large squared and finished stones in the upper parts of 
the walls. In the second we have basement walls of very careful and regular 
construction, moderate-sized squared stones being used, and each stone having 
on its face a chisel draught round the edge, leaving a raised central panel. 
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The only portion of superstructure remaining is a square monolithic pier 
similarly treated. The third period exhibits basement walls of carefully 
squared and fitted stones of moderate dimensions, on which stood a deep course 
of large stones on the outer side, corresponding to two or more smaller courses 
on the inside. In the Roman work we find the use of mortar in the walls and 
piers, the employment of old materials, and a much more slovenly and careless 
construction, especially in the lower part of the walls, and this is even more 
marked in the second period than in the first. 

Starting from the south-west corner and examining the walls in detail 
as proposed, we find first of all, a very large massive wall extending for some 
eighty-five feet in a nearly northerly direction, with a short return at the 
south end. It consists of a basement of polygonal blocks mostly of massive pro- 
portions brought to a fairly even face, and with a carefully wrought and 
levelled upper bed, on which rest a series of magnificent rectangular blocks, 
the largest of which measures seven feet by over fifteen. These blocks are 
of limestone and have been laid with their beds vertical, so that they have 
suffered severely from the effects of weather. The stones both of the base- 
ment and upper parts of the wall are pierced with holes for the purpose of 
hauling them ; the larger stones have two holes, but some of the smaller ones 
in the basement are pierced with a single hole only. In the upper stones 
these holes run from the vertical face at one end in a quadrant form up and 
down to the upper and lower beds of the stone ; in the basement stones, which 
of course were below the pavement level, these holes generally run from the 
face backwards to the vertical joints. About fifty feet from the south-west 
corner two socket-holes for door-posts are cut in the basement stones, and 
two steps lead down from them : this is the only remains or distinct evidence of 
the position of a doorway on the whole site. Some fragments of stone pavement 
in large flat slabs exist to the east of this wall, but in a very uneven and 
irregular condition. These walls appear to have belonged to a large rect- 
angular enclosure and to be the earliest walls on the site, belonging to the 
first period of early work ; nowhere else do we find the polygonal basement or 
the pierced holes. There are no remains of any.east wall, as the rock comes so 
close to the surface at the point where one would expect to find it, that no 
doubt all trace of it has long since vanished. It does not seem that this court 
was divided into chambers, but it probably formed the earliest shrine and 
took the form of an open court containing no doubt a sacred cone, an arrange- 
ment similar to that shown on the coins of Byblos. No trace of the cone was 
found here however, and it may‘probably have been moved to the larger court 
when that was built. 

The north wall of this court is indicated at its west end by a few blocks only, 
which however serve to fix its position; further to the east the direction of the wall 
has been slightly changed, and it has been reconstructed in a totally different 
manner. The stones employed are of smaller and more regular dimensions 
than those used in the other walls of the court, and they are very evenly 
laid without mortar; each stone has a broad draught along the upper edge 
and down the two sides of its outer face leaving a rough panel in the centre: 
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but where this wall terminates at its east end, there is a large block the full 
thickness of the wall 9’ 6” long, and occupying the height of two ordinary 
courses and intended at its extremity to form the base for a square pier. 
Running northwards in a line with the end of this base are a series of seven 
square bases; the first two have been restored in Roman times, the third is 
entirely missing, but the other four are in situ and on the last the vertical 
block or square pier is still standing. This has on its north, east, and south 
sides a treatment similar to that of the wall just described, that is to say a 
broad draught running round the edge, and a central slightly raised panel ; 
the upper part of the stone moreover is prepared to receive a lintel or archi- 
trave, the soffit of which would be at a height of 7’ 6”! above the top of the 
base ; these bases are 10’ 5” centre to centre, and at a distance of about ten 
feet in the clear to the west is a second range of similar bases not however 
absolutely corresponding with the front row; this all belongs to the second of 
the early periods. 

In Roman times this second range appears to have been filled up with 
intervening walls, merely leaving access to the chambers either previously 
existing or then formed behind them; these chambers are of irregular form 
and very imperfect and have been partly obliterated by later mediaeval con- 
structions. Between the two rows of bases, which stand directly on the rock, 
and towards the north end, there is a sinking cut out in the rock 11’ 6” long, 
averaging some 4’ 6” wide and about 2’0” deep; in the bottom is a small 
circular sinking 93” deep and in the sides are two grooves. The exact purpose 
of this sinking seems uncertain, but it may either have been connected with 
an altar or have formed part of a bath used for ceremonial purification. 

This double range of bases seems to point to an important approach to 
the court first described from the north side, and it seems likely that originally 
there were two more rows of piers further to the east, though no traces of 
them reinain ; we should then have a great triple avenue leading up to the 
court, and some such arrangement is indicated by the walls at both its ends 
running up to the most eastern range of bases now existing, and there in each 
case stopping definitely under the base as though for an important opening or 
doorway. The southern of these two walls has already been described, and 
appears in the photograph, Pl. IX. Fig. 1, in the foreground ; the northern wall 
is similar to it in construction, and no other walls exist on the site that can be 
referred to the same period. 

The great quadrilateral enclosure which is not rectangular, though the 
Romans when they dealt with it seem to have made an effort to make it so, 
remains more perfect in its arrangements; it seems originally to have consisted 
of a range of buildings extending along the whole of the eastern side with a 
great open court to the west of it which was flanked on the north by a wide 
stoa extending along its whole width and probably originally by a similar stoa 
extending along the south front. Whether this court ever had a west wall it 


1 The abbreviations ‘ and ” used here and elsewhere in the paper, stand for the words feet and 
inches respectively, 
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is impossible to say with ‘certainty, no traces of it were found in situ except 
at the west end of the stoas, but it seems probable that such a wall existed ; 
unfortunately it was not possible to open up the land along its whole length, 
but trenches were dug across its supposed site every here and there without 
yielding any results. 

When the Romans restored the temple after its destruction by earth- 
quake on two separate occasions they destroyed all traces of any south stoa 
that may have existed, and built in its place an entirely new one of large pro- 
portions. Towards the south-east the rock slopes away rapidly and here, where 
the foundations were deeper, we have the traces of three walls of a square 
chamber, having a base in its centre either for an altar or a central pier; but 
over the greater part of the area the finished surface of the mosaic floor is so 
near the level of the rock that it must have been necessary to clear the site of 
any previous walls. There is no trace of a south wall to this chamber; but 
12’ 6” south of the central base the rock is cut away into a vertical face, 
parallel to the line of its north wall, to a depth of three feet, below which 
a practically level platform was formed which dies out in the slope of the hill. 

Disregarding for the present the existing south stoa, which is entirely of 
Roman construction, and the central hall north of it which is also Roman, we 
will follow up the east wall and the line of chambers running up the east side 
which all belong to one period, the last prior to the Roman work. To the 
same period may be assigned the walls of the north stoa, and we may conclude 
that the whole formed one great scheme and was erected at some one 
period either as a new shrine or to afford increased accommodation to the 
priests, temple attendants, and worshippers when the great fame of the temple 
had enriched it and attracted to it increasing crowds of visitors. 

We first come to two chambers, south and central chambers on the plan, 
which may. be considered together. The east wall has three courses of 
smallish stones from 9” to 1’ 3’ deep, and not exceeding three feet long; they 
are very carefully fitted and laid without mortar but have not a finished 
surface on the face, thus forming a basement wall 4’ 6” wide; this terminates 
at its north extremity in a square pier 7’0” wide. On the outer edge of this 
wall stood a range of great stones 3’ 0” thick, 4’ 6" high, the longest being 
about 7’; they are now incomplete and tilted over, possibly by earthquakes, 
and there is no backing to them, but this must have consisted originally of 
similar work to the basement, only with a finely finished surface. 

The south chamber is now very irregular in form owing to the alteration 
of the direction of the south wall by the Romans. The eastern part of the 
wall separating this chamber from the central chamber, and the cross wall 
running south from it, which even in Roman times evidently extended right 
across the chamber, are similar in construction to the east wall, but of the 
western part a very large portion has been rebuilt in Roman times; the 
construction here is much less careful, old material appears to have been 
re-used, and the work is set in a hard white mortar with thick joints. The 
west wall, of which only a part remains, the rest having been apparently 
demolished, at any rate rebuilt, by the Romans, is of similar construction to 
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the earlier walls, and does not course regularly with the Roman work. This 
wall however is laid for part of its length in very fine mortar with close joints 
and must have been repaired or rebuilt prior to the Roman period. 

The central chamber, the east and south walls of which have already 
been referred to, is the most perfect of all; the north and south walls are 
throughout of the same period and style of construction as the other early 
walls ; over the western portion a rough stone pavement set in mortar was 
found at about five feet above the rock level ; although this may not improbably 
have been at about the same level as an older pavement it cannot have been the 
original one, for underneath it were discovered the bronze gilt pin, the Cypriote 
tablet, and other fragments. A small portion of similar rough stone paving 
exists in the north-east angle of the south chamber, but at a very much 
lower level. 

To the west of these two chambers is a wall of early construction 
nowhere more than two courses high and very imperfect ; between these two 
walls is a passage 9 feet wide, which may in early times have formed a portico ; 
but in the Roman times the west wall was demolished and the space thrown 
into the central hall and covered with a mosaic pavement, traces of which in 
the form of a concrete bed of sea-beach pebbles still exist over part of this 
wall. At the same time a portion of the east wall was reconstructed to fall 
in with the new lines adopted by the Romans, and to serve as the dividing 
wall between the south chamber and the central hall. 

Immediately north of the central chamber is what appears to be a great 
passage or entrance, of almost exactly the same dimensions as the central 
chamber itself, but without either east or west walls ; there is distinct evidence 
from the finish of the north and south walls that they never existed. This 
passage, called east entrance on the plan, is shown on the photograph, Pl. IX. 
Fig.2. At the east end there are two large piers about 7 feet square terminat- 
ing the north and south walls at that end. The south wall of this passage is 
the best bit of work of this, the third, period of early work on the site; there 
is a basement of three courses of the ordinary masonry already described, and 
above this is a deep course of very finely worked masonry, with close joints, 
usually without mortar, but it is traceable in some of the joints. This course 
is not of uniform height throughout; at the east end it ranges with the deep 
stones of the east wall, but after the angle block drops down to stones 3 feet 
high and further on to a height of only 2’ 4". In the last two blocks at the 
west end, at the bottom, occur two small rectangular cavities into which bits 
of stone were let and fixed with mortar; these were opened but nothing was 
found in them ; possibly they may have been repairs to some flaw in the stone, 
but from the depth of the sinking and the fact that there was some space 
behind the filling-in stones it seems more probable that they had at one 
time some definite purpose. 

The line of the under side of these tall blocks must have closely cor- 
responded with the floor level of this passage, which is considerably lower 
than the rough pavement of the central chamber. About three feet north of 
this wall runs a carefully formed drain 1’ 3” wide, with walls and bottom of 
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stone lined with a fine hard cement; this turns southwards just west of the 
passage already described and again turns west running under the centre of 
the south half of the central hall; the fall is from west to east, but the point 
from which it started is uncertain as the west end of it has been destroyed. 
The north wall of the east entrance at the east end corresponds with the south 
wall, but the basement only exists; further west the wall has been repaired in 
Roman times, and has a very rough basement of old material, and for a short 
distance a course of tall stones, but these are not so large as those on the 
south side. 

The chambers north of this wall are less clearly defined than those 
already considered, but three parallel walls run in a northerly direction. The 
east wall remains for some distance, and is of the same character as in the 
south and central chambers, and continues the same general line; but only 
the basement exists, and for a length of forty-seven feet even this is missing. 
A second wall starts northwards a little further west but only runs for fourteen 
feet, a single block however exists in the same line further north; finally 
the west wall of these chambers runs up till it meets the wall of the north 
stoa, continuing the line of the west wall of the central and southern chambers. 
None of these walls exceed two courses in height, and in some places they 
consist of only a single course. The walls, as far as they remain, seem to point 
to the existence of two large chambers, of which the eastern one is the larger, 
but it is quite possible that either or both may have been subdivided in some 
way. The western chamber near its north extremity contains a rough base 
of Roman construction similar to those in the central hall. 

We have now considered in detail the various chambers stretching along 
the eastern side, and there remains to be considered of the early work only 
some portions of the north stoa. At the east end this stoa was altered by 
the Romans, who made this part of it parallel to the line of the south stoa; 
but for a considerable portion of its length such remains as are left, are of early 
date. The south wall of this stoa is very fragmentary, but near the middle 
of it some portions of wall exist; further west is another small stretch of 
similar work but bearing traces of repair. At the junction of this wall with 
the west wall is a very large angle block, out of the perpendicular and very 
much cut about and destroyed. This stone alone of any found in the great 
quadrangle has traces of a hole for hauling similar to those at the extreme 
south end of the building, but the foundations beneath it do not correspond, 
and it appears to be an earlier block re-used. The west wall of the stoa is 
traceable throughout its length but is much narrower than the north or south 
walls and very imperfect. It has evidently been used as the foundation of a 
later building, as a modern rough stone pavement extends along the west side 
of it for some distance. A little further north are the remains of a small 
oblong Roman bath, with rounded angles, the whole carefully lined with 
cement and provided with a terra-cotta drain; this lies entirely outside the 
great quadrangle. 

The north wall of the stoa starts from its junction with the west wall, 
and is tolerably perfect for a distance of over forty feet, but is only one course 
high; it is similar however to the other early walls of the quadrangle 
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Standing on this wall are a few blocks belonging to an upper course but very 
much broken: they are however similar in appearance to the upper blocks on 
the south side of the east entrance. Where the wall recommences it is of 
very uncertain character ; its direction points to its being an early wall, and 
it is so shown on the plan. In any case there is merely a small course to form 
a level bed for the larger blocks above, and this may be a Roman repair to the 
wall which did not affect the direction of it. 

The eastern portion of this wall is undoubtedly Roman and extends for 
nearly sixty feet in an unbroken line, but has not the same bearings as the 
western. The basement is of irregular stones set in white mortar, upon 
which stands a very regular course of large stones five feet high, and 18 inches 
thick, the largest one (now in three pieces) being thirteen feet long. A 
square projecting plinth nearly two feet high is worked along the whole 
length of these blocks, and the upper parts have square sinkings of various 
sizes and shapes cut into the stone to the depth of about a foot ; the most 
probable explanation of them is that they were intended for the inserting of 
mural tablets. Close to the wall and with a very rapid fall runs a Roman 
terra-cotta drain, and north of the wall there was a small court of Roman date 
which this may have drained. The north stoa was paved with a coarse Roman 
mosaic formed of large tesserae and for the most part of plain white marble, 
but traces remain here and there of a coloured border. The mosaic is laid on 
a thin layer of concrete composed of small stones, on a levelled surface con- 
sisting of earth and broken stone. In the centre of the stoa and twenty-four 
feet from the east end, let in flush with the pavement, is a small stone 
2' 4” x 1'3”, from which a stone channel-drain leads off underneath the 
mosaic, running in a northerly direction as far as the north wall. The altera- 
tion and repair of the north stoa seems to belong to the second great period 
of Roman restoration ; the work is very hurried and irregular, and there is a 
marked difference between it and the work of the south stoa, part of which 
is laid on a levelled bed of very coarse concrete, and which, though in itself 
inferior in finish to the earlier work, and for the most part constructed of 
any old materials that were to hand, has the appearance of better and more 
regular work than this later portion. 

The south stoa and the central hall adjoining it are the only important 
portions left for us to consider, and they form the chief part of the Roman work. 
They are not in any sense repairs or additions to existing work, but thorough 
and complete reconstructions, differently orientated from the earlier work of 
which remains already described exist on the same site; the stoa occupies a 
much larger area than any former one could have done, as it extends the 
whole length of the south front and includes in its area the space at the east 
end formerly occupied by various chambers. 

All four walls of this great hall are traceable throughout a great portion 
of their length, and it is curious that for some reason, when everything else 
was altered, the west wall was left in its former position. These outer walls 
enclose an area of about 200 feet by 50, but within this area there exists a 
low wall all round, which seems to have former a raised ambulatory some two 
feet above the central portion; from the face of this wall, which was covered 
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with a thin coating of stucco, project a series of corbels to carry a seat. Down 
the centre of this stoa runs a series of roughly constructed piers on which 
stood columns of the Roman Doric order, and their position seems to indicate 
that the stoa was covered with a roof; it is therefore likely that a row of 
shorter columns, possibly of a different order, stood on the low raised wall, 
otherwise the span would be very great. 

To the south of the stoa exist the remains of a projecting portico, 
which we may assume formed its principal entrance; at the west end is 
a flight of steps leading from the lower level up to the ambulatory. A 
considerable portion of the mosaic pavement exists; this is of much finer 
work than that of the north stoa, the tesserae being smaller, with a very 
elaborate border of very varied design in beautifully coloured natural marbles. 
The whole area beneath it was filled in with rubbish, including however 
fragments of inscriptions, bronzes, the marble head of Eros, &c.; it was then 
covered with a bed of concrete composed of sea-beach pebbles, and upon this 
was laid a bed of fine cement 1}” thick in which the tesserae were set. Nearly 
opposite the second pier from the west end and about 2’ 6” from the north 
wall there is a curious triangular stone of a hard greenish material, all the 
angles and edges of which are much rounded ; it forms roughly an equilateral 
triangle having sides of about 2’ 4” long, and it looks as if it may have been 
the base of a tripod, but no marks for feet occur on its upper end. From the 
irregular way in which it is set, and from the fact that it does not stand on 
the floor but penetrates through it, we may conclude that it is considerably 
older than the Roman times, and was for some reason very carefully preserved 
in its original position. 

Tie most extensive piece of walling is at the angle of the east and south 
walls where the rock had been artificially cut away in earlier times: the 
basement here consists partly of two enormous blocks, of which one is 
10’ x 8’ x 4’, and which doubtless belong to some earlier structure, partly of 
a wall constructed of good-sized blocks of earlier material, finished at the top 
with a couple of courses of more carefully finished and fitted work ; these two 
courses exist along the whole extent of the east wall and also towards the 
west end of the south wall, but towards its east end traces of the rougher 
basement only exist ; at the angle are two large blocks belonging to a great 
upper course 3’ 4” high, and nearly 3’ 0” thick; all these walls except these 
two large blocks are set in a hard white mortar. The north wall of this stoa 
has a concrete foundation nearly level with the finished courses of the 
basement of the south and east walls, and this extends, though not every- 
where complete, along the whole of the north side; upon this through part of 
its length is a course of large irregular-sized stones, and a few blocks of a 
second more carefully finished course are in situ, with a rounded upper edge 
and apparently intended to receive a course of vertical stones. Of the west 
wall a short bit of the lowest basement course alone exists, and this is in the 
line and appears to be a portion of an older wall. 

North of this stoa at the east end are the early chambers already 
described ; towards the west end is a great court or peristyle called on the 
plan the central hall, of which only the rough lower bases of the columns 
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exist; this also is of Roman work and, like the stoa, was of the Doric order, 
the bases being similar in all respects to those in the south stoa, and 
formed of small blocks roughly put together with hard white mortar. A few 
fragments of a poor cornice and several drums of columns and caps belonging 
to the south stoa and this hall were found, but they form almost the only 
architectural features that were recovered, and are of inferior style and 
workmanship. This hall had a range of nine columns along the north side, 
four each at the east and west ends; the south wall is part of the north wall 
of the stoa, and another range of nine columns extends down the centre. The 
west wall of the passage between this hall and the early chambers, as has 
been already mentioned, was in Roman times reduced to the pavement level, 
and the mosaic floor was extended over it, and up to the west wall of the 
chambers, which for a portion of its length was altered in direction so as to 
correspond with the lines of this hall. A roof no doubt covered this hall, 
which must have been open on the north and west sides, and it may 
not improbably have extended up to the chamber walls; so that if the 
chambers were approached from the west, as seems probable, they would in 
Roman times be entered from this central hall. A wall very nearly, though 
not absolutely, in a line with the east row of column bases of this hall, starts 
from the north stoa and runs southwards, not parallel to the north chambers 
but in a line corresponding to the rest of the Roman work, as though an effort 
had been made to reduce the great open court to something like a square. 
The irregular space between this wall and the chambers was in all likelihood 
roofed over and may very well have formed a covered connection between the 
north and south stoas and the central hall, and have afforded at the same 
time access to the different chambers. 

We have now examined in considerable detail the remains of the temple 
so far as they actually exist and endeavoured as far as possible to assign them 
to their different periods; but indicating as they do that building operations 
were carried on over a considerable period of time we cannot Icok upon the 
building as other than a Phoenician temple. Its plan is entirely unlike either 
a Greek or Roman one, and with its comparatively small chambers and the 
series of large courts, either open or covered in, serves to remind us of 
Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem, which is almost the only shrine erected by 
Phoenician workmen of which there is any detailed record remaining. And 
though the different nature of the worship and other circumstances no doubt 
produced striking differences, we can trace a very strong family resemblance 
between the two. 

As far then as we can gather from the plan, the earliest building 
consisted of a large square enclosure, with possibly some small shrine within 
its walls, though of this no evidence remains. To this, later, was added an 
important approach from the north, consisting of a long colonnade, probably 
of three parallel avenues, with chambers on either side, which underwent some 
alteration in Roman times; and there is no difficulty in assigning this work to 
Phoenician builders. It seems certain that the great quadrangle with its 
halls and chambers was designed and carried out at one fixed period, and fror 
the character of the work it looks as though it was influenced by Greek 
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methods of construction, though we cannot attribute it to Greek design. 
The careful work and fitting of the stones in the basement, and their 
comparatively small and uniform size, with the use of a course of extra depth 
as the commencement of the upper and visible portions of the wall, seem 
special marks of Greek methods of work. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to identify the use and purpose of the 
various courts and chambers of this great block. It seems at least likely that, 
in its original state, the portion marked on the plan as south chamber was 
rectangular in form and was the central one of three parallel chambers of the 
same size or very nearly so; there is just sufficient room for two such 
chambers between the present central chamber and the small square one 
under the east end of the stoa; the cross wall at the back of the south 
chambers would then provide for an inner naos of special sanctity. This 
arrangement would agree well with the Roman coins, allowing for the middle 
chamber of these three being raised to a greater height than the others to 
denote its importance ; but it cannot have existed in this condition at the 
time the coin was struck. It is quite conceivable that these coins may merely 
reproduce the design of older ones, and perhaps too much reliance must not 
be placed upon them as a record of the actual condition of the temple at any 
given time; but when we consider that the temple was actually restored by 
the Romans with very great splendour and magnificence, according to the 
records, it seems more likely that the coins should represent some portion of 
the building as it stood in Roman times. If this view of the case be accepted, 
then it seems most likely that the portion described as the east entrance 
forms the central feature of the design, the chambers on either hand being 
represented by the lower buildings. We should then be looking at the 
building from the open court, of which the boundary walls are represented as 
semicircular in order to get them on to the coin; the great cone stands in 
the foreground and behind the great piers, the foundations for which exist at 
the east end of the entrance, are seen towering up above the roof. 

We may assume that this great entrance leading direct into the inner 
court was used for great processions or important occasions. The general body 
of worshippers would probably approach from the south—or sea—side, where 
the road of communication, such as it is, between the port of New Paphos and 
the districts along the south coast still runs. They would enter by the portico 
into the south stoa, which would thus correspond with the outer court of 
Solomon’s Temple ; from the floor of this stoa a flight of steps must have led 
up to the central hall, which is raised three feet above the stoa, and from this 
point access would be gained to the open court or the various chambers. The 
present floor of the central chamber is raised a foot above that of the central 
hall, and there can be little doubt that in Roman times at least this formed 
the most important of the series of chambers, in fact the cella proper. Of the 
exact purpose of the remaining chambers it is not possible to speak with 
certainty, but they were no doubt connected with the administration of the 
temple and were used principally or entirely by the priests or the temple 


attendants, 
R. E. 8S. 
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iV.—THE TEMPLE; 


RESULTS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL EVIDENCE. 


ANY attempt to present to our imagination the temple of Aphrodite as it 
once stood, and to realise the various changes which the building underwent 
at various periods, must be preceded by a short enquiry. Before entering 
upon what seems to be entirely new ground, one must ask who, if any, are 
those that have already explored it, and how far their investigations may help 
to guide a later venture. Fortunately in the present case no long or detailed 
criticism will be necessary ; all previous reconstructions of the temple have 
been based upon evidence so slender or erroneous that a mere indication of 
that evidence will suffice to show how little attention need be paid to the 
theories based upon it. 

All the earlier reconstructions and plans, given by Miinter! and Gerhard,? 
and reproduced in the various handbooks, from Miiller * to Perrot and Chipiez,* 
are admittedly derived from the description and plan given by von Hammer ;° 
the description in Engel’s Kypros comes from the same source. Now since 
all the essential features of the plan we have recovered were completely con- 
cealed and buried in several feet of earth, it is obvious that von Hammer’s 
plan must be just as conjectural as those that are based upon it; for he does 
not himself claim to have made any excavations or to have recorded more than 
was visible to all who passed by. His plan may be based upon what seemed 
to be probable inferences; but excavations have proved that those inferences 
were erroneous. We need not therefore spend any long time in discussing 
any of the theories that are founded entirely upon them ; it is only necessary 
to state that we failed completely to recognise the court surrounded by a 
colonnade, the basins, and other remains described by travellers ® or inserted in 
conjectural plans. Without excavation nothing of the sort really belonging to 
the temple could have been found; and we could not even discover what 
remains of later periods could have been visible upon the surface, and have 
given rise to such erroneous views as to the ancient temple, itself hidden 
beneath the soil. Ross,’ who saw the same remains as other travellers, but 
with less imagination and a truer estimate of what could be done without 
excavation, writes that ‘the importance of the ruins of the supposed temple 
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cleared these all out: one was a deep well ; 
others were granaries, certainly of a period later 
than the destruction of the temple ; there were 
many others beside those which he saw. 
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of the Phoenician Aphrodite has been greatly over-estimated, in accordance 
with the accounts of earlier travellers; not much can be inferred from their 
present state. All attempts to reconstruct the plan of the temple from them, 
by comparison with the well-known Cypriote coins on which the sanctuary is 
represented, seem to me to be without any certain basis.’ Perhaps this account 
by so skilled an explorer may suffice, without further comment, to show that 
we are justified in ignoring, at least for the present, the purely conjectural 
plans and elevations that some have thought it worth while to publish. 

It is to be regretted that it is impossible to pass thus lightly over all 
previous writers, and to abstain from individual criticism; such criticism is 
superfluous, where there are no facts to combat; and it is invidious, when 
circumstances have given to any writer a knowledge of the facts which was 
inaccessible to his predecessors, for him to use those facts for the sake of 
attacking theories which must fall of themselves. But unfortunately one of 
the authorities who has described the site of Paphos claims a more complete 
knowledge, and quotes the evidence of excavation. Since this evidence is 
entirely at variance with that which we are now publishing, it becomes our 
duty to briefly indicate the points in which we have found it to be 
erroneous. 

General di Cesnola in his Cyprus! makes the following assertion : ‘I 
went several times to Paphos to dig. I superintended excavations there in 
1869, for several months, with a score of diggers, but without discovering any- 
thing of importance. I repeated the experiment with the personal assistance 
of Dr. Friederichs of the Berlin Museum, with a larger number of workmen, 
but with no better success.’ Had General di Cesnola confined himself to this 
statement that he discovered nothing of importance, it would be unnecessary 
to say more of his work.? But he gives a plan with measurements as the 
result of his researches; and a plan cannot be passed over without a comment, 
if it purports to be not a mere conjecture, but the result of months of study 
upon the site. According to that plan the temple forms a rectangle of 221 
feet by 167 feet; and outside this is a peribolus wall also forming a rectangle 
of 690 feet by 533 feet; the temple is exactly in the middle of this larger 
rectangle. Now, as far as can be judged from General di Cesnola’s description 
and measurements, he obtained the size of his temple from four large stones, 
visible without excavation. It has been found by excavating that not one of 
these stones is at the corner of the temple proper, and that two of them are 
not at the corner of any structure whatever, but are simply parts of continuous 
walls that happen to have remained visible above ground after the parts on 
each side of them had been buried or destroyed. Again, the four large stones 
in question would form the corners not of a rectangle at all, but of an irregular 
trapezium. But if only two of the sides of this trapezium were measured, and 
if it were then assumed that the other two sides were parallel and so equal 
to these two, a figure would result much like that given by General di Cesnola 





1 Pp, 206. Cesnola’s statements, see The Nation, Sept. 6 
2 For a full and careful criticism of di and 13, 1888. 
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as the outline of his temple. As he ventures on no details within this out- 
line, enough has, I think, been said to show that the external measurements 
that he gives for the temple may fairly be regarded as superseded by a more 
accurate survey. 

If we turn next to General di Cesnola’s peribolus wall, the case is different. 
Let us first examine his authority for the very remarkable measurements that 
he gives. ‘The south-east wall,’ he says,‘I ascertained by excavating its 
whole length, was 690 feet long. The length of the west side I could only 
trace as far as 272 feet.’ The rest of this side, as well as the north and east 
sides, was lost among the houses of the village. It is obvious then that this 
enormous quadrangular peribolus is a mere inference from the assumption that 
the temple was placed symmetrically in the middle of such a peribolus. The 
south-west angle is the only one extant. Now of the 690 feet ‘ascertained by 
excavation’ on the south side, only about ten feet really exist: no trace of 
anything beyond this can now be seen; and the line of wall, if it existed, 
would cross first a depression in the soil, and farther on a valley, which some- 
times forms the bed of a torrent, and has steep or even precipitous sides, Yet 
nowhere is there a trace of any substructions on which such a wall could have 
rested ; indeed, the absurdity of the suggestion that a wall once existed along 
this line is apparent to any one who visits the site. As regards the west side 
there is no such impossibility, but we could not trace it from the corner more 
than about ninety feet, though we cut the line in several places farther on. 
This wall again, even if it did exist in its whole length, could not be more 
than fifty feet distant from the ‘temple’ wall. But, as may be seen from 
Mr. Elsey Smith’s plan, there is no reason for supposing that either of the 
walls that join at the south-west corner were of any great length. They 
belong to an isolated court or wing, and certainly not to a vast surrounding 
wall. It would be easy to add further details to prove that General di Cesnola’s 
plan is neither accurately drawn out nor based upon thorough exploration of 
the site: but I think enough has been said to justify us in setting aside this 
plan as well as Von Hammer’s, and working only from the results of our own 
excavations and measurements. 

Let us then, with Mr. Elsey Smith’s plan before us, endeavour to gather 
from it what information we can as to the various parts of the temple, their 
age and use, and the various modifications that they underwent at various 
periods of their existence. We have no certain evidence to tell us when the 
temple was first built ; but its foundation goes back to a very remote period, 
Various conflicting traditions are preserved ; thus Tacitus says, ‘Conditorem 
templi regem Aérian vetus memoria, quidam ipsius deae nomen id perhibent. 
Fama recentior tradit a Cinyra sacratum templum. On the other hand 
Pausanias states, ‘’IXdouv 8¢ ddovons 6 Tois”EAAnoe Kata Tov TrOdY Tov olxade 
érruyevopevos xeipov ’Ayarivopa Kai TO ’Apxddwv vautixoy KatHveyxer eis 
Kuzpov, cal Ilapov te’ Ayarnvap éyéveto oixictis «al tis ’Adpodirns Kat- 
eaxevacato év Ilaraurrddy 70 lepov' téws 5é 7) Oeds rapa Kurpiov tipas elyev 
év Toryois kadoupévp yopiy. This is, however, inconsistent with the state- 
ment of Pausanias himself, doubtless from another authority, in I. 14, where 
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he says the Assyrians were the first to worship Aphrodite Urania, and next 
after them the Paphians and the Phoenicians of Ascalon, from whom the cult 
passed to Cythera. Indeed, but for his comment about Golgi, one would be 
disposed to think that Pausanias, like many other writers of ancient and modern 
i times, had confused New and Old Paphos; for the foundation of New Paphos 
| by Agapenor is given by other authorities. But in any case the traditions? 
| in favour of a non-hellenic origin of the temple preponderate ; and most of 
| them assign the foundation to some one contemporary with the heroes of Troy. 
In the Odyssey, Demodocus sings of a téuevos Bapds te Ouners of Aphrodite 
at Paphos. We cannot indeed trace the worship of Aphrodite in Greece to 
a time before it recognised Paphos as its chief centre. And a centre of 
worship could not exist without a temple, if we use the word temple in its 
original sense—a place consecrated and set apart, but not necessarily implying 
a covered building, though usually enclosed by walls. A temple, then, of this 
kind must have existed at least since Homeric times; but we know for many 
centuries no details whatever about it; for we cannot at once draw any 
inference as to its appearance or arrangement fromthe very late evidence that 
we do possess—the coins of Roman emperors. 

From tradition then, and from what we know of the origin and _ history 
of the worship of Aphrodite, we are led to expect a temple of a non-hellenic 
type ; and there can be little doubt that Phoenician influence was paramount 
in Cyprus when the earliest temple at Paphos was founded. If we assume 
that the plan of the temple followed a Phoenician model, we shall probably 
not be wrong. But such an assumption will probably neither help us much 
in our investigations nor prejudice us in favour of any particular arrangement. 
For to say that the plan of a temple follows a Phoenician model is nearly 
equivalent to saying we know nothing about it. All we can be said‘to know 
from other evidence than that of excavation is that there was a sacred cone 
and some sort of enclosure round it, and it may just as well have stood in an 
open court as in a closed building. It would doubtless in any case be neces 
sary to have rooms for the storage of valuable articles and for other purposes, 
but these need not have formed an essential part of the sanctuary itself. 

We may now turn to the only certain evidence we do possess, that of 
excavation. What we have now to consider are the black lines only (Plan, p. 193), 
and the restored portions corresponding—that is to say, the pre-Roman work. 
How old this work may be it is impossible to decide definitely ; it must for us 
represent the earliest attainable evidence as to the plan of the temple at 
Paphos. We can divide this earliest plan into two parts; firstly, the south 
wing, and secondly the great court with various chambers upon its eastern 
side. It must be at once acknowledged that of these two parts the south 
wing at first glance appears the older and more important. It is this which 
has always attracted the attention of travellers, and has figured as the most 
prominent feature in all plans. The colossal size of the blocks that still 
remain in situ may well account for this fact. But those large blocks are laid 








1 For other traditions see Mr, James’ paper. 
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upon a carefully levelled foundation of smaller stones, such as we have found 
everywhere in the pre-Roman walls; and large blocks remain isolated in 
other parts beside the south wing, for instance at the west end of the north 
stoa, at its north-east corner,! and at the east end of the central and south 
chambers. It would seem therefore that the structure of the south wing was 
not very different from that of the rest of the earlier portions of the temple, 
and that the different appearance it now presents is due in part to mere 
accident, or to the caprice of the destroyer, though, as Mr. Elsey Smith has 
pointed out, we may recognise various sub-periods in the early work. But we 
may safely distinguish it from the Roman restoration in attempting to recover 
the original plan. We have, then, on the south a massive wall, probably once 
forming part of a chamber or a court, connected with the main building by a 
wall and a double colonnade. The main building seems to have consisted of 
an open court and chambers, on the north are the remains of a stoa, which 
probably extended to some extent round other sides also, but has there been 
superseded by Roman work. Among the chambers the most central and 
important seems to have been that marked ‘central chamber’ in the plan, and it 
is possible that this may have been the inmost sanctuary, and have contained 
the sacred cone itself; it is however quite as likely that the cone stood in the 
midst of the open court. Such essential points as this, however, would not 
have been altered in any restoration, and therefore it will be best to leave 
the discussion of them till we have also considered the arrangement of the 
temple in Roman times. We must only add for the present, that no positive 
evidence was forthcoming as to the use or purpose of any of the chambers 
marked in the plan, whether restored in Roman times or, like the small one 
to the south-west, hidden beneath later constructions. 

We must next consider the accidents that befell the temple and led to its 
restoration. Paphos seems to have suffered very severely from earthquakes. 
The chief disaster happened under Augustus, who, as we learn from Dio 
Cassius, ‘Iladpious cevcu@ movicact xal ypyyata éyapicato Kal moduw 
Abyouctay xanreiv cata Sdypa éréreye. That Paphos suffered thus on 
more than one occasion may be learnt from Seneca, Nat. Qu., VI. 26, “Sic 
Paphus non semel corruit”; he says also, Hp. 91, “Quoties in se Paphus 
corruit?” but in a rhetorical passage, for he has just before uttered the 
somewhat hyperbolical question “Quoties Asiae, quoties Achaiae urbes uno 
tremore ceciderunt?” It is true that in all these passages there is no proof 
that Old Paphos* is meant; and in historians, at least, a simple reference to 
Paphos usually means the capital of the district, New Paphos. But these 
earthquakes seem best to explain the necessity which led to so much 
rebuilding in Roman times; a temple of such ancient and universally acknow- 
ledged sanctity would hardly be altered and repaired in its essential parts 





1 In these first two instances, however, the Mdqos have been found at Kouklia or Old Paphos; 
large blocks rest on an apparently later founda- but the yreat temple would perhaps be the 
tion, and may have been used a second time. natural place for exhibiting documents belonging 

LIV. 23. to either town. 

3 All the inscriptions mentioning S¢«Baorh 

H.S.— VOL. IX. 
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without some such reason. We have, I think, enough evidence to justify us 
in supposing that the temple was rebuilt under Augustus, in the year 15 B.C. : 
such a restoration is shown by the remains to have taken place on more than 
one occasion, but this is not proved by literary evidence. 

A remarkable mistake must here be mentioned, which has found its way 
into some recent works. InSmith’s Dictionary of Greck and Roman Geography, 
for instance, s.v. Paphos, a rebuilding under Vespasian is mentioned, and none 
under Augustus. The mistake may be traced back to Engel, who, however, 
does not pass over in silence the true restoration by Augustus, though he 
imagines that of Vespasian to have been more important.- In order to 
understand the origin of this opinion we must examine Engel’s own 
statement! : ‘A most fitting opportunity for a repeated rebuilding of the 
temple was offered by its destruction by earthquakes, particularly under 
Augustus and Vespasian. The emperors’ liberality restored the building. 
This last construction formed such an epoch for Cyprus, that on the coins of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian was placed the year of the new sanctuary in 
which they were struck. But the year of the rebuilding cannot yet be fixed 
from these coins; the manner of reckoning is not clear, since ¢.g. the year 6’ 
appears on coins of Vespasian, as also on those of Titus and Domitian. 
Either this refers to different temples or to the beginning and ending of the 
building, or—as seems to me most probable—the numbers are so indistinct 
and worn that numismatists have read them wrong. The difficulty of 
explaining this fact about the numbers on the coins might have led those 
who compiled from Engel, if not himself, to suspect that his own inter- 
pretation was wrong to begin with: the fact is that there is no reference on 
these coins to any new temple at all, and therefore that the whole theory 
about a rebuilding by Vespasian collapses. Engel has fallen into a very 
natural mistake in translating érovs véov iepod as ‘the year of the new 
sanctuary,’ a mistake in which he is not alone among scholars. But érous 
véou tepod is simply one of the various ways of expressing the year of the 
emperor, and is found on other coins besides those of Cyprus—c.g., on those 
of Antioch on the Orontes.2 There is no occasion for us to discuss here the 
meaning of this phrase, or any difficulties that may arise in connection with 
it. All we have to notice is that it has nothing to do with the temple, and 
therefore affords no evidence that is pertinent to the subject now before us. 
But before we leave this matter, we may take warning from it, if the true 
explanation be that here suggested. Almost all who have recently written 
about Paphos have, on the authority of standard works, assumed that the 
temple was rebuilt by Vespasian. And now we find that the only authority 
for this assumption is an inference drawn by Engel from a mistaken 
translation of the legend on certain coins ; and this inference, quoted by others 
as an ascertained fact, has hitherto been allowed to pass unchallenged, and 
has been placed beside, or even instead of, facts such as the rebuilding of the 





' Kypros, 1. 130. Mr. Head I am indebted for first calling my 
2 See Head, Hist. Num. pp. 627, 657. To attention to this error. 
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temple by Augustus, for which we have historical authority. Such are the 
snares that attend an incautious use of compilations or books of reference. 

The last two or three paragraphs have been purely negative in their 
results; but they have not been superfluous if they have cleared out of our 
way a delusion of some standing and authority. We have then, from literary 
and other evidence, exclusive of that of excavation, no particular reason to 
assume more than one rebuilding of the temple, that of the year 15 B.c. 
From Seneca’s statement we may perhaps suppose that more than one 
rebuilding had been necessary before his time; but he gives us no precise 
facts or details. If, then, the evidence of excavation did not require us to 
suppose that the temple was rebuilt more than once in Roman times, there 
would be no other evidence to lead us to such a supposition; as, however, the 
appearance of the site makes it certain or probable that there were successive 
rebuildings, the evidence of literature is by no means contradictory, though 
the only restoration positively recorded thereby is that of Augustus. 

As to the appearance and arrangement of the temple in Roman times, 
after its restoration, we have but little literary evidence. Poetical references, 
such as the ‘hundred altars’ of Virgil’ and Statius,? can hardly be literally 
interpreted ; but Tacitus* gives some valuable information. After some 
interesting statements as to the foundation and rites of the temple, he adds 
‘Sanguinem arae offundere vetitum; precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, 
nec ullis imbribus, quanquam in aperto, madescunt. Simulacrum deae non 
effigie humana, continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum metae modo 
exsurgens; et ratio in obscuro,’ Had Tacitus only known what we wished to 
learn, he might have added a word or two to solve many of our difficulties ; 
but we must be thankful he has told us so much. We can hardly doubt that 
the altar ‘+ which, ‘though it stands in the open air, is never wet by rain, must 
have stood in the open court of the principal group of buildings, that marked 
‘court’ on the plan. Did the sacred cone, mentioned immediately after, stand 
in that court also? Though Tacitus does not expressly say so, probability and 
analogy alike are in favour of such a supposition; but it probably can never 
now be proved. It is most unfortunate that the large hole quarried in the ruins 
has completely destroyed and obliterated the very place where we should have 
expected to find the foundations of altar and cone alike. We have only the 
negative evidence that no such foundations were found in the one or two 
other places that seem to offer a possible position for the sacred stone. But 
we are at present only concerned with the evidence afforded by Tacitus; we 
may further note that the temple was, as might have been expected, rich in 
treasures and gifts from princes, and in various objects even then regarded as 
antiquities. These objects must have required fitting chambers to contain 
and to protect them. And this doubtless was the purpose served by the 
various chambers upon the north and east of our plan. 


1 Aen. I, 415. difficult word ‘altaria.’ In this passage it 
* Theb. V. 61. seems practically identical with ara. Cf, Ann. 
3 Hist. II. 3. XVI. 31. altaria et aram complexa. 


4 It is unfortunate that Tacitus here uses the 
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In the same passage Tacitus mentions the practice of divination by 
the inspection of the entrails of animals, and also the prescribed victims. 
Since no blood was allowed to be poured on the altar, some other 
accommodation must have been provided for the sacrifice of the victims; 
probably in an outer court or in the gates, as was the case in the temple 
at Jerusalem.) 

From the evidence of literature we must next turn to that of coins; this 
evidence could not be used before, because the coins, dating entirely from the 
Roman period, could not be used as certain indications of the appearance of 
the temple before its restoration, though we may hereafter see reason for 
supposing that the restoration did not introduce any essential alterations. 
Four coins of Cyprus have been selected and engraved, as giving the most 
important variations of the type. The first two of these (a and d), on a 





(a) Bronze CoIN: VESPASIAN. (b) StnvErR Corn: Domitian. 


bronze coin of Vespasian and a silver coin of Domitian, are practically 
identical, though to some extent they supplement and explain one another ; 
and accordingly they may best be considered together. They are also 
interesting as bearing the legend érous véou ‘epod x’ and 6’ respectively, the 
legend which has, as we have seen, given rise to so widely accepted an error. 
On these coins we see, as is universally acknowledged, a view of the temple at 
Paphos, with the sacred cone in the midst; we have to ask what view or what 
part of the temple is represented, and how we are to understand the various 
parts of the elevation here before us. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the object in the middle of the 
building is the sacred cone itself; but beyond this one fact all is conjectural. 
We may distinguish three possible methods of interpreting the two high 
towers, joined together by a bar or roof, and the lower construction on each 
side, as follows.” 

(1) We may regard the coin as representing the facade or porch ot the 
temple. In that case the high pillars or towers will be characteristic of the 
entrance of a Phoenician temple.* The lower structures. at the side will 
represent the chambers beside the gate. The appearance of these structures 


3 £.g. Ezek. xli. —xliii., assuming, with 


1 Ezekiel, xl. 39, &c. 


2 Two at least of the interpretations here 
given have been often before published ; they 
are so obvious that it does not seem worth while 
to quote authorities. 


Perrot and Chipiez, that we have in that pas- 
sage a picture based on Solomon’s temple, which 
was built under the guidance of Phoenician 
workmen from Tyre. 
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is, as will be observed, very peculiar. On the outside of each of the gate- 
towers is an opening, perhaps a door; beyond this the roof of the side-chamber 
is supported by two slender pillars resting on a basis which reaches more than 
half the height of the building: it seems not impossible that we have a door 
leading into each of the side-chambers, and a small window in the wall beside 
it. We may observe also on coin a an ornamentation in the beams joining the 
towers above the cone; it is hard to make out, and may represent either 
carving or drapery. As to the cone itself, we must suppose either that it was 
really visible from outside through the gateway, or that, by a not uncommon 
license, it is represented as so visible in order that the most important object 
in the temple may be represented, though actually one could not sce it until 
within the building. The first theory might be reconciled with the extant 
remains by supposing the view to be taken from outside the east entrance. 
There actually exist square foundations at the sides of that entrance on which 
slender towers or pillars could have been built; the chambers on each side 
will fairly correspond with the coin, the position of their doors being uncertain, 
since nothing above the floor level seems to remain. Thus it would be quite 
possible to see from outside through the open gateway the sacred cone itself, 
if it stood in the middle of the open court. 

(2) The second method of interpretation is different. It starts from the 
presence of the sacred cone; and arguing that it could not have been in such 
a position as to have been visible from outside the temple, it asserts that we 
must see on the coin the immediate surroundings of the cone itself. The 
cone must have stood in the innermost shrine, which therefore is here repre- 
sented, with its adjacent chambers. Hence the view on the coin must be 
from inside the temple, facing the central shrine itself. This theory seems to 
err from its insisting on a too literal interpretation of what must be taken as 
a more or less conventional picture. It must be confessed that at a certain 
point in the excavations, when only the general disposition of the walls could 
be traced, we were tempted to adopt this second theory, and to imagine that 
the ‘central chamber’ was the shrine containing the cone.’ But what we then 
supposed to be the side-chambers have proved, one to be distorted by Roman 
restoration, the other to be a gateway; and thus the suitability of the ‘central 
chamber’ as a shrine is greatly impaired. Moreover, we found in it ‘no trace 
of foundations such as the cone would be mounted upon. 

(3) A third possibility must now be mentioned. This is that the struc- 
ture represented on the coin cannot be traced in any of the remains of the plan we 
have recovered. If this theory be adopted, the best explanation seems to be 
that we here see round the cone a construction, probably of wood or some 
other destructible material, designed to protect and surround it. In this case 
the cone may very well have stood in the ‘court.’ 

It is difficult to decide finally between these three theories. We must, 
however consider the other types on our coins ¢ and d. These have hitherto 





1 Or we might still suppose, as Mr. Elsey central one, having yet another to the south of 
Smith suggests, that the south chamber was the _it, now destroyed. 
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been neglected, because they complicate the discussion without deciding it 
one way or another. 

cis a coin of Trajan, d of Caracalla. In these a new feature is added, a 
court or enclosure} in front of the building itself. Some have inferred from 
the coins that the court was semicircular; but the shape of the field at the 
designer's disposal necessitated the form which we see on the coin, and I do 
not think we can infer anything from it as to the actual shape of the court 
which is here represented ; the court is enclosed in one case by a plain wall, 
in the other by an open fence with a double gate. The front of the building 
itself varies considerably. Upon ¢ we have only the central portion with the 
cone and the two towers; a garland is hung across between them. On each 
side of the cone is a star, and it also seems to have some ornamentation about 
the top. At each side, above the extreme edge of the court, is a pillar, on 
which, however, nothing seems to rest; it seems very difficult to regard these 
as representing the pillars of the portico on each side, but it is hard to find 
any other explanation : if they were free-standing columns, perhaps of metal 
like Jachin and Boaz,” their position does not seem a natural one, and it is 
curious that they appear on this type and no other. 





(c) CoIN oF TRAJAN. (d) Coin oF CARACALLA. 


Type d is more complicated, but also more intelligible. In it we see a 
recurrence in general arrangement to the front of the building seen on type a, 
here, however, the part that joins the two towers is broader and has three 
apertures like windows or metopes in it; the towers themselves are finished 
at the top in a very peculiar manner, forking into two pinnacles each crowned 
with a ball. The lower parts of the structure on each side no longer 
resemble chambers, but take the form of open porticoes, supported by Doric 
or Ionic columns, and covered with a roof on which the ridges of the tiles are 
distinctly visible. Various details are added. Squared blocks in the court 
may be variously interpreted as a stone pavement or as a substructure on 
which the temple rests; an objection to the latter view is that no steps or 
other means of access to the temple can in that case be seen; for whatever 
the object beneath the gateway be, it certainly does not resemble a flight of 
steps. The cone itself has some excrescences added at the top that make it 





1 Or, as some say, a cistern ; see below. Perrot and Chipiez, III. p. 119. 
2 J. Kings vii. 21; for other examples see 
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rudely resemble a human form. Under each of the side porticoes is a 
candelabrum or a low column supporting a large lamp of ordinary form. 
The crescent and star above the centre of the design are doubtless merely a 
symbol of the presence of the goddess, not intended to represent anything 
visible in the actual building. The doves are probably to be considered as 
having a similar import, though some have suggested that they are large 
ornaments, perhaps in metal. The balls and the other object in the court 
are hard to explain. Some have suggested that this object is a fish, and the 
court a cistern; but if so both the paving-stones and the open fence with a 
gate seem hard to explain, though of course a cistern with sacred fish is a 
fitting enough adjunct to a temple of the Phoenician Aphrodite.’ Besides 
this, I have failed to discover any resemblance to a fish in the examples of 
this type which I have seen. 

It remains for us to consider the relation of the various types we have 
considered. In the first place, 1 think we may at once dismiss the theory 
that various temples are represented. The coins form a connected series, and 
it seems incredible that they should not all be meant for pictures of the same 
building. We must not forget that such a picture can only be a conventional 
abbreviation, and that various designers were sure to select various features as 
what seemed to them the most essential. We shall therefore be justified in 
assuming that all the features represented on the various coins probably 
resemble something that could be seen in the temple itself; but we need not 
and cannot proceed to establish the relative positions of these various parts of 
the construction. Least of all need we, because, for instance, a chamber 
appears on one coin in the place occupied by a portico on another coin, infer 
that the chamber was destroyed and a portico built during the interval between 
the two. Some general notion of the appearance of the shrine is all that we 
can hope to attain ; and as to the variations in detail, we must be content to 
remain in ignorance, 

We are now in a better position to utilise the evidence that we possess ; 
and having considered the indications that unquestionably refer to the temple 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, we may now go one step farther, and try to discover 
if there are any other, and especially any earlier, sources of information that 
we are justified in using. So far we have assumed only that the coins repre- 
sent the temple as it appeared in Roman times; may we now infer that its 
appearance was essentially the same before its restoration? We have already 
seen that this restoration does not seem to have essentially altered the plan 
of the temple; hence we might infer as a probability that it did not materially 
alter the elevation either. Fortunately we are not left here toa mere inference ; 
for we have another representation of a temple, almost beyond a doubt a shrine 
of the Phoenician Aphrodite, which is all but identical with those we have 
just been considering. It is indeed separated from them in time by an interval 
of more than 1,000 years; a strange fatality seems to have left us instances 





1 Cf, the quaint inscription about the sacred fish, probably of Atergatis, from Smyrna, Dittenberger, 
Syllog. Inser. 364, and Lucian Syr. 45. 
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of so characteristic a type only at the two extremes of its history, having 
destroyed all records of the intervening period. On page 267 of Schliemann’s 
Mycenae may be seen an illustration of the thin gold plate with a design 
resembling the temple of Paphos. This resemblance is so obvious that it 
cannot fail to strike any observer at first glance; but it is not merely super- 
ficial, and a careful examination only tends to confirm the view that the same 
model was imitated both by the artist of the Mycenae plate and by the designer 
of the Roman coin. We can hardly suppose that both had seen the same 
building; but the type of the Phoenician shrine must have remained almost 
unchanged : if the gold plate does not represent the temple of Paphos itself, 
then it must reproduce a type of which Paphos was, at least in later times, 
the characteristic representation. Dr. Schliemann notices the resemblance ; 
his words are of interest for our present investigation. Speaking of these gold 
plates, he says, ‘They are too small for dwelling-houses, and I suppose, there- 
fore, that they were intended to represent small temples or sanctuaries. In 
this belief I am strengthened alike by the four horns at the top, by the pigeons 
with uplifted wings which are sitting at either side, and by the column with 
a capital, which is represented in every one of the door-like niches.’ As to 
the buildings represented being ‘too small for dwelling-houses, I suppose 
this conclusion is drawn from the relative size of the pigeons. These pigeons 
cannot indeed represent ornaments, for they are found hovering round similar 
figures, in gold plates, of the goddess herself ;1 but even though they represent 
the birds themselves, I do not think that relative size is a consideration that 
would much trouble an artist of so primitive a period. If we were obliged to 
believe that the shrines found on the Mycenae plates are meant to be of 
small size, an analogy, at least, is brought to confirm our third theory as to 
the coins, that a small shrine surrounding the cone itself is represented, and 
not the front of the temple. But this is an argument that must not be pressed 
too far, especially as it rests on what is, perhaps, a mistaken view as to the 
practice of an early artist. However this may be, the resemblance, not indeed 
in detail, but in general features is so strong between the gold plate and the 
coins, that I think we are justified in concluding what we should certainly 
have expected to be the case, that the temple at Paphos must have preserved 
from the earliest times its characteristic form; and that though sometimes 
repaired or restored, it was never completely reconstructed after a different 
model. 

There is another analogy of which we may perhaps make use in our 
attempt to realise what the temple of Paphos was like. Perhaps the completest 
picture of a Phoenician temple we possess is that upon the coins of Byblus, 
where the sacred symbol, as at Paphos, was a cone. On this coin we see the 
sacred cone, protected only by a low balustrade, standing in the midst of an 
open court surrounded by porticoes. One of these porticoes is approached by 
an entrance and a flight of steps from the outside; and apparently backing 
on to another of the porticoes is a chamber constructed after the manner of 





1 Mycenae, p. 1805 
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an ordinary Greek temple, also approached from its front by a flight of ‘steps. 
It would be tempting to trace similar entrances and chambers in our plan at 
Paphos; but we must not forget that the details of the arrangement must 
have been prescribed in each case by the conformation of the ground or by 
other considerations. But in essential matters, such as the position of the 
sacred cone in an open court surrounded by porticoes, it is extremely probable 
that the two temples were similar. 





COIN OF BYBLUS, 


It is not, and probably never will be, possible to make a complete restora- 
tion of the great temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. But with the help of the 
various indications we have discussed, we may be able to gain some notion of 
its original appearance and of the position of its most essential parts. We 
are at least justified in supposing that the court surrounded by porticoes and 
approached by regular entrances contained both the sacred cone itself, and the 
altar which, though in the open air, was never wet by rain. 


E. A. G. 
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V.—CoNTENTS OF THE TEMPLE. 


As a supplement to the description and discussion of the Temple itself, a 
few words must be added as to the movable antiquities found upon its site. 
This is a section that we might have hoped to prove rich in treasures and full 
of interest. But all such hopes were destined to be disappointed, from what 
reason it is not now easy to discover. At Tochni, at Cyprus, is a well, into 
which tradition says St. Helena cast all the devils in the island; does this 
mean that the statues of ‘heathen gods’ were thrown in it? Perhaps at 
Paphos too, some zealous iconoclast may have similarly striven to abolish all 
the sacred objects of ancient worship—or perhaps mere considerations of gain 
or utility may have led to a most complete destruction. So we might easily 
account for the disappearance of all bronze statues: stories of the discovery 
of such linger about the neighbourhood. But it is harder to account for the 
vanishing of all the marble statues that probably were once here. We can 
hardly suppose that the absence of suitable marble in the island can have led 
to the exclusive use of bronze except for small works: offerings were 
brought to Paphos from all quarters of the ancient world. And if any 
marble statues ever existed, we should expect to find portions of them built 
into houses and walls, even if they were mostly reduced to lime. Why 
should inscriptions have been so much more fortunate? The preponderant 
use of bronze, shown by the bases, may serve in part as an explanation, but it 
seems necessary also to assume some general destruction of statues such as 
would probably have taken place if the worship were forcibly suppressed. 
The sacred cone itself has totally disappeared. 

Some hope of discoveries was offered by a disused well and various 
granaries upon the temple site. But the well, though cleared out to a great 
depth, yielded nothing even sufficient to show if it belonged to ancient times ; 
for wells are even still constructed in Cyprus in the same way as of old; this 
one was cut in the solid rock. The granaries, some of which were seen and 
described by von Hammer, are holes in the form of a truncated cone; they 
are cut in the rock or the earth, and in the latter case the surface is baked by 
fire inside. These may easily deceive an explorer, but undoubtedly belong to 
a period later than the destruction of the temple. They were all filled with 
various fragments and débris from the temple, but hardly anything of value 
was found in them. Indeed, almost all that was found had been buried 
beneath the Roman Mosaic: and what has become of all that remained above 
that pavement remains an insoluble problem. It will suffice then to briefly 
enumerate and describe the few objects that seem to deserve such notice. 

(1) Only one set of statuettes was found that could in any way be 
connected with the primitive worship of the temple. These were lying just 
outside the north wall. They are of a type common enough on the most 
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primitive sites in Cyprus and elsewhere, and seem to represent the earliest 
form of those statuettes, sometimes intended as images of the goddess herself, 
sometimes of her worshippers, that are found in such great numbers on 
almost all Cypriote temple sites. Sometimes the terra-cotta of which these 
figures from Paphos are made is rough and plain, sometimes it is painted with 
light red ornaments, mostly simple lines, on a yellow ground. The figure 
represented is in many cases distinctly female; the face is indicated in the 
most primitive fashion ; the arms are extended and usually rise slightly from 
the shoulders so as to produce the well-known crescent-shape ; the lower part 
of the body is either cylindrical or slightly flattened at the front and back, 
and swells out a little at the base. Usually the features consist merely of 
excrescences for the nose and ears, and depressions for the mouth and eyes. 
In one case the eyes are represented by small punctures with a raised circular 
rim round them, thus producing the much-discussed owl-like appearance. 
The head-dress is sometimes a flat close-fitting cap, also continued down the 
back and sides of the head: more often it is a high erection, thin, but 
presenting a broad front view, larger at the top than the bottom. It is 
certainly a very remarkable fact that these early terra-cottas were the only 
representatives that we found of the population of statues that usually fills a 
Cypriote temple: one is certainly inclined to infer that General di Cesnola 
must have made a mistake in recording that he found stone statues of 
Cypriote style upon the site—a mistake not without parallel in his 
work, 

(2) One small image of stone, however, was tound, though it can hardly 
be said to be of Cypriote style, for it was so rough and uncouth as to be 
devoid of any style whatever. It was roughly shaped to represent a human 
figure, apparently a draped female, with one hand raised to her breast, the 
other holding together her drapery in front. From some lines indicating the 
fall of this drapery I should rather have supposed the statuette to be an ex- 
cessively bad work of a late period; but in that case its position, deep down 
on the temple site, is not easy to explain. It is certainly not an object of any 
importance, whatever be its age. 

(3) A marble head, of archaic Greek style, about half the scale of life. It 
is broken off at the neck, and very much damaged about the nose and chin ; 
otherwise in good condition. By the narrow eyes, with strongly marked 
projecting lids, and by the expression of the mouth, with its corners drawn 
slightly down rather than up, this head distinctly attaches itself to that series 
of archaic works of which we now possess many examples, dating from the 
first half of the fifth century—a series best known in its later development 
by the type known in the “Apollo on the Omphalos” and other kindred 
works, The hair waves over the forehead, and is confined by a broad band 
just above it, much as in the one of the Acropolis statues (Jfus, d’Athenes, 
pl. XIV.; Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1887, pl. XIV.) which belongs to this type, and is 
perhaps its finest example. This head from Paphos is an ordinary specimen 
of its class; its interest chiefly lies in the place of its finding. It does not 
seem to show any distinct trace of Cypriote influence, and thus proves that 
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early in the fifth century dedications from Greece were offered in the temple. 
It is now in the University Galleries at Oxford. 

Nos. 4—10 inclusive were found in a hole under the Roman Mosaic 
between two of the columns in the middle of the S. Stoa. This does not 
however necessarily prove that they were of contemporary origin, but only that 
they were all among the contents of the old temple when it was destroyed 
by the earthquake, and so were buried here, probably at the time of the 
Roman rebuilding. 

(4) Marble head of a boy, about three-quarters life-size (see Pl. X.). 
This head is of Greek style, and the work is careful and not lacking in 
originality. The upper ridge of the teeth, showing through the half-open 
mouth, forms a noticeable feature in the expression. From the place where 
this head was found, one may readily conjecture that it comes from a statuette 
of Eros; more than one such figure, either alone or with Aphrodite, was 
found upon the temple. The head is more roughly worked on the right side, 
and seems to have been intended to be seen from the left. This fact makes 
it almost certain that it was part of a group. 

The style and execution of this head are remarkable enough to require a 
detailed discussion. But the style does not offer a close resemblance to that 
of any well-known type; and the absence of similar examples with which to 
compare it, while increasing the interest that attaches to this head, at the same 
time increases the difficulty of arriving at any definite and certain conclusions 
as to its period. One may more easily decide what it is not than what it is. 
If the head be that of an Eros—as is by no means certain—it is very unlike 
the youthful, but not boyish type, associated with the name of Praxiteles ; it 
is equally far removed from the chubby baby-like forms of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. If we regard it merely as the head of a boy, our circle of 
comparison is wider, but the results are not much more definite. Here it is 
natural at first to compare the numerous series of children that date, at Icast 
in the original types, from the earliest years of the Hellenistic period,! the boy 
playing or struggling with a goose, and others. But I doubt if any of these 
can be adduced which in character or expression shows much resemblance to 
our head. They are mostly more rounded, and represent younger children ; 
the best-known boy with a goose is only about six years old,? or even younger ; 
whereas one would probably call this Paphos boy about eight or ten. It may 
be suggested that in this difference of age we may find the reason for the 
difference in forms and treatment that we find; and this is to some extent 
true. But on the other hand it is an acknowledged fact that the age of the 
subject—when the subject is selected for its own sake—is in itself an indication 
of period. In the age of Praxiteles a favourite type is a youth of about fifteen, 





1 [ understand that there is some consensus secure some discussion before such a work be 
of authority for the attribution of this head finally relegated io later times. 
to the Hellenistic period. If this prevail, the 2 Whether we read ‘sex annis’ in Pliny xxxiv. 
opinion here expressed must be given up. But 84 or not is a detail ; others can guess at the age 
I think it may as well be placed on record, to _as well as he. 
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whether an Eros or a young Satyr,! as the bronze head at Munich; while as 
art grows older, the children it prefers to represent become gradually younger, 
till it reaches the baby Cupids of Roman times. Of course this is not a rule 
that can be pressed to exactness ; but it indicates a tendency which may serve 
to guide where other evidence is lacking. Children of other ages may of 
course at any period be required by circumstances : but if so, they are not 
treated with a care that shows they are the artist’s own choice. 

A more detailed examination of the head before us may help us. In the 
first place we may notice in the delicate modelling of the surface, and the 
soft and varied play of light and shade? that is thus produced, the clear in- 
dications of an original marble work, and not a copy from some other material ; 
it is hardly too much to say that this treatment is so carefully and feelingly 
carried out that we must have here the work of the original artist himself. 
The expression intended is also caught with an accuracy hardly to be expected 
in a copyist; the faint smile of the half-shut eyes and half-open mouth would 
be particularly liable to be lost or exaggerated. It is in the treatment of 
these two features, together with the rounded modelling of the rest of the face, 
that the charm of this head chiefly lies. In the eyes the balls are narrowed 
by lids which, lightly drawing together, do not project strongly; the upper is 
much in advance of the lower, so that the eye in profile has a decided down- 
ward slope: in shape and consequent expression the nearest resemblance may 
be seen in the Praxitelean head of Aphrodite from Olympia (Mitchell, Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 452, &c.). The mouth and lips are clearly shaped, but without 
too hard a definition ; the ends are rounded off with a slight swelling. The 
ears are small and well modelled, and the nose well developed, but not too 
hard in its outlines. In these respects the contrast is strong to the various 
types of children’s heads of Hellenistic time, which almost always show either 
the hardness and definition of outline that are here, as in the best marble 
work, so carefully avoided, or else a chubby roundness, especially in the lower 
part of the face, which distinguishes the baby from the boy. The hair is 
peculiar for its extremely flat and sketchy treatment—at the back it is only 
blocked out and quite unfinished. Such extreme shortness is not usual for a 
young boy ; in later, as well as in earlier times, long hair is far more common, 
and especially in later times a kind of top-knot is often introduced. 

To sum up this description, it is hard to find in this boy’s head any of 
the characteristics of Hellenistic work. On the other hand, though it shows 
some affinity of treatment, especially in the eyes, to good fourth century models, 
we are hardly justified in carrying it back so far. But it seems more to 
resemble the work of the younger Attic school, which excelled in the soft 
treatment of marble, than any other with which it can be compared ; and it 
seems better to find its place among the later developments of that school than 





1 The ‘infant Dionysus’ has a very sub- worked out: in the copies of the infant Plutus, 
ordinate position to the Hermes ; and even apart the head is doubtless made to conform to later 
from the bad preservation, the face seems toshow _ types. 
that a type so young was not yet carefully ? Well reproduced in our plate, 
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among the different types which were introduced at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period! It is worth observing that some of the other objects found 
in the same hole with this head unquestionably belong to the fourth century, 
while none of them can be much later. 

We cannot finally decide the subject of the statue to which the head 
belonged. The expression is probable for an Eros; for a portrait of a boy, 
hardly conceivable. It might indeed be possible in a genre group such as those 
of Hellenistic time; but if we are right in rejecting its attribution to that 
style and period, this explanation loses its probability. On the whole, it is 
perhaps not too rash to call the head, for the present at least, the Eros of 
Paphos. In any case, it may take its place among the finest and most pleasing 
representations of children that have survived to us from ancient times. This 
head is now in the British Museum. 

(5) The face of a terra-cotta mask, or possibly of a statue. This also is 
of good Greek style, though: of ordinary execution. It is considerably damaged, 
one side of the face only being nearly complete, while the other is broken 
away. It is about life-size. It is now at Haileybury College. 

(6) A small hollow bronze Silenus-mask, 1; inches high. This was, in 
its workmanship, which was wonderfully careful and delicate, one of the best 
things found, though it was broken by an unfortunate accident. 

(7) Various terra-cotta figurines of common Greek types, of good period. 
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(8) Three fragments of a rhyton? of fine red-figured Attic work of about 
B.c. 400. The form of the vase appears, from an extant fragment of an arm 


1 The view here expressed is confirmed by the = Mr. J. A. R. Munro. 
fact that the head most nearly resembling the * For the restoration of the form of the vase 
Paphos boy is the one on the stele of Cephiso- _ and the interpretation of the lower row of figures, 
dotus at Argos, with a fourth century inscrip- the reader is indebted to Mr. A. S. Murray : 
tion. For confirming my own recollection as to Mr. Cecil Smith first identified the subject in 
the resemblance of this head I am indebted to the upper row of figures. 
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(Fig. 1), to have been like that of a vase in the Branteghem collection, roughly 
figured in the text for purposes of illustration (Fig. 2), in which the vessel is 
supported by a crocodile seizing a negro. The drawing on the vase consists 
of two rows of figures (Fig. 3) divided by a band of decoration consisting 
alternately of maeanders and stars. In the upper row is the lower part of 
a male figure standing between two female figures, of whom that on the right 
faces the spectator in a stiff attitude. Behind the latter is a female figure 
leaning on a spear, behind whom again is a fragment of drapery belonging to 








Fic. 3. 


a fifth figure. It seems probable that the male figure is Hephaestus, and the 
stiff figure behind him Pandora, at whose birth Athena, leaning on her spear, 
and other goddesses are present. In the lower row is a bearded hunter wearing 
taenia (red) and lion’s skin ; in his right hand, which is missing, he probably 
held a stone or other missile, in his outstretched left hand is a club. Before 
him a boar plunges to right. In these figures we may see Meleager and 
the Calydonian boar; unless, indeed, the obvious identification as Herakles 
and the Erymanthian boar be accepted. Inner markings in the case of both 
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hunter and boar are drawn in light-coloured paint. The drawing is very fine, 
such details as the bristles of the boar being carefully rendered. The cut is 
on the scale of § of the actual size. 

(9) A small fragment of a Panathenaic vase, the letters A@ being clearly 
visible at the side. This fragment comes from a vase of the fourth century 
of that archaistic class of which several specimens have been found at Capua, 
Benghazi, and other places. Dimensions: 5} x 2% inches, 





Fie 4. 


(10) A vase with a terra-cotta group on the neck; an arm, as usual, 
attached to the spout which is itself a miniature vase. The group represents 
a boy and a girl in the attitude of the well-known ‘Cupid and Psyche’ 
groups. Many vases of this type, with statuettes above the spout, were found 
in the excavations at Poli-tis-Chrysochou and elsewhere, so that it has been 
assumed with some probability that they were made in Cyprus. 

It will thus be seen that the objects 4—10, though found together, do 
not necessarily show any connection either of period or of other associa- 
tion. Most of them seem to be of fourth century work, but there seem to be 
exceptions; and if they were merely thrown away here at some destruction 
of the temple, we cannot draw any inference as to their date, except that they 
must all belong to pre-Roman times—a fact already obvious from their nature. 

(11) A pin, seven inches long, made of bronze overlaid with a thin gold 
plate (see Plate XI.). It was found in the central chamber near the foundation 
level of the walls. It ends in a long and sharp point; then follows a plain 
shaft bearing the dedication, written in letters ot the Ptolemaic age formed 


by a succession of punctured dots :— 
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APPAA! HOAPIAEYBOYAA EY oe 
HAY NH HA PATOYTSYCY Te Soy 


K AITAMIC & 


’"Adpodirn(c) Tladpia(s) EvBovra edynv 
» yuvn i “Aparou tod cuyyevods 
kal Tapioca. 


Luyyeviys or cvyyevys Tod Bacidéws is a well-known title of honour of 
the Ptolemaic court. The last word appears to be a proper name added as an 
afterthought. Mr. Hicks, without seeing the pin, suggested nal TaAr’ toa 
(and the others like it); this gives a satisfactory meaning, but the last letter 
but three is clearly mM. The most noteworthy part of the pin is however its 
head, which resembles a very ornate capital of a column, and is a good example 
of the best Greek goldsmith’s work. The base is surrounded with acanthus 
leaves. It is ornamented at the four corners by four goats’ heads; between 
these are open cups or flowers, as water-lilies, forming the ends of tubes which 
run down to the leaves at the base of the capital. Above the goats’ heads 
are four doves with outspread wings bending down to drink from the cups. 
Above and below each cup is a rosette of fine granulated work. The whole 
is surmounted by a large bead of Egyptian porcelain, which was found 
separately, but seems to belong to the pin; it is held in between two cups of 
thin gold with foliated rims; a smaller bead, which appears to be a pearl, is 
attached to the top. 

(12) Marble statuette, 12} inches high, representing a female figure, 
perhaps Aphrodite, and Eros, She stands on her left leg, her right slightly 
bent at the knee; her right arm is lowered, her left raised from the elbow. 
She is dressed in a chiton, a himation drawn over her left shoulder and brought 
across her breast in front and thrown over the left elbow, and close shoes. 
The Eros floats close to her right side, resting his arms on her right shoulder, 
his body pressed close to her right arm, while his feet reach about to the level 
of her hand. The heads of both figures are lost, both hands of the female 
figure, and both feet of the Eros, with the parts of the leg and arm nearest 
to them. The execution is rather poor. 

(13) Various fragments of marble reliefs and statues, hardly worth 
separate classification. One relief, of the knees and part of the legs of a fully 
draped female figure, is of very good work in the style of the Attic reliefs, 
early fourth century. <A basis of a statuette, with the feet and lower portion 
of the drapery of a female figure, bears the dedication ’Apteyuidwpos ’Adpo- 
S¢rn() in letters of Roman period. There is also the lower part of a nude 
statuette of a boy, probably Eros. 

(14) A relief of Leda and the Swan, in very bad and soft stone, and 
accordingly much worn away. 

(15) Two late Roman statues, of very poor work, and in coarse and 
rough stone; both were headless. They were life-size, and represented draped 
female figures, probably portraits. 

H.S.— VOL. IX. Q 
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(16) Lastly may be mentioned a curious slab of white marble of the shape 
of a right-angled triangle, with the other angles of about 60° and 30°. On 
it was incised, in broad lines, a circle with two parallel marks running out 
from its circumference at the top and bottom, and also at each side. There 
was no indication of the manner in which this stone was placed, or if it was 
built into a wall. May it perhaps represent a solar symbol ? 

Probably the most remarkable thing about this short inventory is its 
meagreness, as contrasted with the importance of the site and the number 
of the inscriptions found. But the whole earth upon the site was turned 
over in such a way as to make it certain that we have recovered whatever 
antiquities were to be found on the site of the temple at Paphos. 

EK. A. G. 
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VI.—Inscrietions oF KUKLIA AND AMARGETTI. 


THE following inscriptions were found this season in the Temple of the 
Paphian Aphrodite; in the village of Kuklia; and on an ancient site north 
of the village of Amargetti. They are here published with scarcely any 
explanatory notes, and with no attempt at chronological order, this imperfect 
publication having been rendered necessary by the general wish that they 
should appear in this volume of the Jowrnal. 


A.—Tur TEMPLE: GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


1. Pedestal of coarse pink marble lying in the south-western approach 
broken top and left. This was probably found by Gen. di Cesnola, but not 
copied owing to its extreme difficulty, 


| lu AITHE 
TIAEQSKAISZTP/.... 1ON 
APFONTHENHEOY 
IHALOAQPANTHN 
NTHEEIZSEAYTOYS 
“Adp jodirns 
Tov Seiva tov cvyyevi} Tod Baloiréws xal otplarny ov 
pie ee otpat |nyov Ths vycou 
ae ws kat ‘HrLod@pav tiv 
yuvaira, evepyeoias Evexe|v Ths eis EavToUs. 

It is impossible to restore this further, as the genitive in the case of the 
name of the goddess and the repetition of otpatnyov show that we have not 
to deal with the ordinary formula, and that a large portion of the inscription 
is wanting. 


2. Pink pedestal lying on the surface, known since Ali Bey’s time: 
surface gone in the middle, used twice. 


OEOCAOTONSEAEYKOYTONSYFFENHTOYBASIAEQE 
TONSTPATHTONKAINAY/ AIA . 
TOKOINONTQNENTHINHEQITAZTZSOMENQNKIAIKQN 
EYE. TESIAZENEKENTHEEIZE To 


@cdSorov LedevKou Tov auyyevh Tod Baciréws 
Tov otpatnyov Kal vava[pyov xJai a[pyvepéa 

TO Kowvov TOV év TH VHTw Taccopévoyv Kiri/Kwr 
eve[p]yeolas évexev Ths els é[av]ro. 
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For the reading of the last word of line 3 we can all vouch, and Nos. 20 
and 44 confirm it. M. Waddington (Voy. Arch. iii. p. 644) asserts with equal 
confidence that it should be read Max@v ; but he read his « as a y on the 
stone, and it will be noticed how easily KIA might be read MA: after the A 
there is certainly an |, Nothing more is known of Macians in Cyprus, 
whereas Cilicians appear twice again, and other Anatolian peoples, Lycians 
and Ionians, are also tacodpuevor ev TH viow. Against M. Waddington’s 
great authority we can only place our three months’ acquaintance with this 
inscription in all sorts of lights and positions. 


3. Feb. 9. Fragment of pink pedestal: broken right and top line. 


"FNM: 2. HF NM 
IMMEQNKAIEYQNYM 
TOYBAZIAEQETQNT 
TZ TPATHPFQONKAIESTPA 
EYNOIAZTHEEIZSBASIAE 
KAEOTTATPANTHNAAEAO 
KAITHIEIZEA . . HNEYEPE 


imméwv kal evovip[ov........ 

Tov Bacihéws TOV... 1... 

otpatnyav Kal éotpaltnynKoTor . 

evvolas Tis eis Bacwnréla ItodXepaiov cal Bacitooav 5 
Knrcoratpav tiv aderd[nv Oeovs hirounropas (?) 

Kal THs els éaluT|nv evepyleoias Evexer. 


The title Philometor (I. 181—146 B.c.) is probable though not certain ; for 
Physcon’s wife for a short time was his sister Cleopatra; cf. No. 11. If it 
refers to him, the title is Euergetes (II.). 


4. Feb. 10. Pink pedestal, lying close to south wall: broken top 
and left. 
NIAIZ-A) 

QNHEYNAPXIATQNENTTAOQI 
HKOTQNAPETHZIENEKAKAI 
TTOAEMAIONKAIBAZIAIZZAN 

HNOEOYE4IAOMHTOPAZEKAITATEKNA 
EZIAZKAITTPOSATTANTAZAIKAIOZYNHE 
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evvolas THs eis Baciréall1rorNcpaiov Kal Baciduooav 
KXeordtpav tiv aderp]iv Geods pirounropas kal Ta Téxva 5 
avtay kal Tis evepylecias Kal mpds atravtas Sixacocvrns. 


Philometor I., 181-146 B.c.; married 165. Philometor II. was forced 
to divorce his sister Cleopatra at his accession in favour of Selene; her name 
would be too short for the space, the restoration of the line above being 
certain, 


5. Feb. 11. Pink pedestal found in débris outside east wall. Inscribed 
on two sides (a). 
BAZIAEATTTOAEMAIONOEON 
AAEZANAPONISIAQPOSEAENOY 
ANTIOXEYZ0ZYFFENHEKAI 
APXEAEATPOSEY... 24. AZENEKEN 


Baovréa Irorepaiov Pedy 
’AréEavipov "laldwpos “EXévov 
’"Avtioxyeds 6 ovyyerns Kal 
apyedeatpos edlepyecilas evexer. 


Ptolemy IX., Alexander I, ruled in Cyprus 114—107 B.c, 


For this Isidorus cf. No. 94. For Helenus Nos. 20, 109. dpyedearpos 
= chief taster, an office originally Persian (?). 


6. Ibid. Inscription ((). 


APO AITHI TAOIAI 
TIBEPIONKAIZAPAQEOYEEBAETOYYION 
TEBAZSTONAYTOKPATOPAAPXIEPEAMEFIETON 
TEBASTHETTADOYHBOYAHKAIOAHMOS 
TONEAYTQNEQTHPAKAIEYEPFE HN 

TIBEPIEIOYEEBAZTOYA 


’Adpoditn Iadia 
TiBépiov Kaicapa 0600 c¢Baarod vidv 
ocBaotov avtoxpdtopa apxtepéa méyiorov 
ceBaorths Uadou % Bovd) Kal 6 Simos 
Tov éavTa@v owThpa Kal evepyé[T|ynv 5 
TiBepieiov ceBactod a’ 


Probably erected in gratitude for a decision as to right of asylum granted 
to the embassy under Tiberius (Tac. Ann. III. 62). The era cannot therefore 
be that of the emperor's accession, but probably dates from this event. 


7. Pink, lying on surface, south of site: broken at top and bottom: 
correctly published by Lebas and Waddington, No. 2792. 
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bo 
to 
ie 2 


'PO 1) OTT IA! 
TIBEPIONKAIZSAPAQEOYSEBASTC 
—~EBASTONAYTOKPATOPAAPXIE 

PASTHETTAGOVUP 


‘Ag Jpol8érn ] Ha]pég 
TiBépiov Kaicapa beob ceBact|od viov 
a|eBactov abtoxpdtopa apyilepéa péyiotov 
ae|Bactijs dou 1 BlovA cal 6 Shpmos 


8. Feb. 11. Small pink pedestal (used twice), found near centre of 
southern stoa, 


A®MPOAITHINA®DIAI 
AIOAQPOEAAMNQNOE 
NHACYEIQTHEEPMOTFT “NH 
IONYIONEPMOrENOYe 


’Adpodirn Hadia 
Avodmpos Adutravos 
[Inrovaverns ‘Eppoyévn 
Tov viov ‘“Eppoyévous , 


9. Feb. 17. Fragment of white tablet: broken right and left. 


TPAT ... o[tpat[nyov. . 
PHNH =< Ku]pyvns 0 [Simos 
AMIAAO 
AAHKAIA 
XA evvoias| xal piv 


10. Fragment of white tablet, Feb. 17. Thick coarse marble: broken 
bottom, right, left. 


A€ITHI. TT ’Adpolseirn Tada 
IKTAOTYIOC ’Oxtaovtos 
IATPOC laTpos 


11. Fragment of pink pedestal, found Feb. 17: broken left and slightly 


on right. 
IAEQEKAIIEPEATH 


~YPFFENOYEKAIZTPAT 
27ITAZTZOMENQNAYNAM 
AZIAEATTTOAEMAIO 
HN OEOYEEYEPIE 
~YEPFESIAS 





asennad 





YUM 
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‘ a \ a a / iS , a / 
Tov deiva Tov cuyyevh TOD Bac |iNéws Kal iepéa TH[s vjcov, 
Tov Tov Seivos Tov] cuyyevods Kal otpat[nyod 
THs VATOV, TO KoLvoY THY év TH VAT]@ Taccopuévar Suvaplewr, 

> a ‘ > , ica a > / a \ 
apeths Kai edvolas Evexa Tis eis Blacidéa roveuaio[y xal 
Bacittocav KyXeorrdtpav tiv ader|pnv Oeods evepyé[tas 5 
Kal Ta Téxva avTov, Kal Tis eis EavTo] evepyecias. 


Ptolemy VII., Euergetes II. ; Cleopatra his sister was his wife for a short 
time after his accession in 146. Euergetes I. did not marry his sister. 


12. Feb. 17. Pink marble pedestal. Parts of two inscriptions, that on 
left much more deeply cut. Both are under one headline. 


rrENoYS TOYBAZIAEQETONETPATHFONKAINAYA 
CTOYKAI KAIAPXIEPEATOKOINONTQNENTHINHEQITAS 
KOINON AYKIQNAPETHEENEKENKAIEYNOIAZTHEEIZB 


YNAYKIQN TTTOAEMAIONKAIBAZSIAIZZEANKAEOTATPANTHNA 
BAZIAIZZEANKAEQTTATPANTHNIYNAIKAOQEOYE 
KAITATEKNAAYTQNKAITHEEIZEAYTOEYEPTE 


Tov deiva 
Tov deivos Tov oulyyevous 
tod Baciriéws Kai otpatn|yoo Kai 
vavdpyxou Kal apxiepéws TO] Kowvov 
Tov év TH How TaccomEev|ov AvKiwr 


tov detva TOY ovyyerh 
tov Bacihéws Tov otpaTnyov Kai vavap[yov 
Kal apyiepéa TO KoLvov TOV ev TH VNTw Tac| co“évwY 
Avxior, apetiis Evexev kal edvoias tis eis Blaciréa 
IItoveuaiov cal Bacittcoay KrXecoratpay rv alderpiv Kai 5 
Bacittacay KXewrdtpav thy yuvaixa Oeods [evepyétas 
Kal Ta Téxva avToV, Kal THs els EavTO evepylecias. 


Ptolemy Euergetes II., after he had divorced his sister for his niece, and 
after his reconciliation with the former; therefore between 127 and 117 B.c. 


or 141—132. 


13. Feb. 18. Thick white marble tablet found in the central chamber: 
broken left. Inscribed in Cypriote character ; v. infra. 


14. Feb. 18. White marble tablet, with raised pilaster on each side, 
small fine letters. Broken left diagonally. Found under mosaic pavement. 
Complete at the bottom. Now in the British Museum. Sometimes A for 4, 
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AZIAEYEANTIOXOZSBASIAEITTTOAEMAIQITQAIKAL (complete) 
EZANAPQITQIAAEAOQIX AIPEINEIEPPQZAIEIHANQEBOY 
“OAKAIAYTOIAEYTIAINOMENKAIZ0YEMNHMONEYOMEN 
—~oPPQOSTEAEYKEIZSTOYEENTTUIEPIAITHEIEPASKAIAZYAOY 
AENTQITATPIHMONTTPOSKAHPQOENTASKAITHN 
AINEYNOIANMEXPITEACYEBEBAIANZEYNTHPHEAN 
1TASAEKAITHTTPOSHMAZOIAOCSTOPFIAIKAITAY 
IKAIKAAQNEPFANKAIMAAISTENTOIZETE! 
DTATOISKAIPOIZATTOAEIZAMENOYEKAIKA 

IY YXQEKAIAYTQANAZIQZSETAYEHEANTESE 
>HTATOMENAZIQMAKAINYNIAETHETPQ 
“SIAZTKATAZINZTAIZSTOCYAALTONTES 
ZSTONATTANTAXPONONEAEYOEPOYSE 
“AILZTETTOIHSTEAMEOATTPOZSAAAH 
=~=QEKAITOTTIPOSTHNITATPIAA 
FKQANEZETEPONESEZOAI 
FOACOYOHETKAAQSEXEIN 

TFOELF FTOPTMIAICYKO 
QNENTHIEPIAITHEIE 

YAHKAITQIAHMQI 

ILQZTBOYAOME 

H SHEPSE 

oa nM A 

KOAOY 


Blacireds Avtioyos Bactret torenalp to Kai 
"Ar]eEdvipm TO adeAP@ yalpew: ef Eppwoat ein Av ws Bov- 
Nome Oa, kal adrol dé bytaivopev Kal cod Euvnpwovevomev 
, a \ > / n ¢ aA ae f 
pirootlopyws. Ledevxels tods ev Ivepia tijs lepas Kal davrov 
éyvoxaluev TO Tratpl nuadv mpocKAnpwbévtas Kal Thy 5 
Tav Tatép|wov edvorav peypl Tédous BeBaliay cuvtnpycar- 
> /, \ \ a >» e Lal / \ , 
tas éexrdprpar|ras 5é al TH pds Huds pirootopyia Kal Tav- 
Tns évépyevay] Kal Kad@v épywr Kal pard.oT’ év Tots érei- 
yout Tote Sew|loTrato.s Katpots amroderEapévous Kal Ka- 
ABs Kal mavu peyar]owiyws Kal a’Tav aklws, émavEncavtes 10 
kal mradat eis péya trplonydyouev aEimpa Kai vuvi bé Ths mpe- 
Tns eis Tov TaTEpa Evepylecias KaTaEiacar oTrovdalovTeEs 
THY hpav avtatrosocw, ei|s Tov &mravta ypovov édXevOépous 
KateoTHoapev, Kal otrovdail|s als érroijoapeOa mpos arXAr- 
Nous] Kal TO mpos THY TaTpioa 15 
> \ > , yy 
evoeBes | expavéctepov écerOar 
> , aA ” 
a]xorovOns Karas exe 
.. 2+ 9s Topriadov x’. 6 
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Lerevaéwv T]av év IIvepia ris ie- 
ele ES ei ee cee eos TH Boluvrn Kai to 5H 20 
p ® Sihpup 
ak|iws BovNope- 


Ptolemy Alexander reigned in Cyprus 114-107 B.c. 


Seleucia in the mountainous region of Pieria, near the mouth of the 
Orontes in Syria, was a most important strategic point, and earlier an object 
of contention between the kings of Syria and Egypt. The Antiochus is 
probably either Grypus or Cyzicenus, who were at this time contesting the 
crown of Syria. It would require a lengthy discussion to consider the probable 
relations of these two princes and their respective fathers to the Seleucians. 


15. Feb. 18. Found with 14. White marble tablet with pediment and 
pilasters. Incomplete, but not broken except at lower edge slightly. Now 
in the British Museum. 


LKAOIETTHTTEAMENOIEIZSTOEAAIOXPISTION 
AYZSANAPOSAYEZANAPOYEANOIOS Fb P 
ANTIOXOZS@IAQNOSMITYAHNAIOS + P 
AIONYZEIOZNIKANOPOSAIMYPEYS0YQNION 
AIOAOTOSTHNOAOCTO/////KAAYANAEYE0YQNION 
TEISEAS1////////OSTAQEYEOYQNION 
EYTTOAEMOSEYITOAEN YTTATAPEYSOYQNIAAYO 
KAAAITTIAHEKAAAITH AOS ///////////TEYE0Y ANION 
MINN] YEEYETTOYMYPE///// MUNIN 


Lud’ of ernyyerpévor eis TO eXNaoypiotiov 
Advcavipos Avodvdpouv BavOios p p' 
*Avtioyos Pikwvos Mururnvaios yp p' 
Atovicwos Nixdvopos Aiupeds dypoviov 
Axodotos Zyvoddro[v] Kadvavieds dyroviov 
Tewréas...... os TAweds oyra@viov 
Evdrorepos ’Evrrodéu[olu Tlarapeds oyrdvia dvo 
Kaadduridns KadXrridou .... Teds daviov 

. os Evésrou Mupe[ds oyroviolv 


< = drachma, Hultsch, Metr. Gr. (p. 220, fr. 52, &c.). 


If we reckon from the era of the Lagidae, 323, 24 gives us the date 299; 
the letters and cutting seem as early as this, but the era may be another 
local one. 
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16, Feb. 21. Broken pink pedestal found near west end of southern stoa, 


MIT AONKAIZAZIAE Kai Bacirélws 
I[[/EOTTATPAZOE//// TUrorepatou nai Bacidioons Kr ]eorratpas Gea[v .. 
ITE nines dye ones beespyeedss 
MHITINOAZKALI ev|volas Kat... 


17. Feb. 23. Broken pink pedestal found near west end of southern stoa. 


Re. chk eg aida Baor]r€[ws Iroreualov Kai 
ATPASE Baowrioons Kreor|atpas [Gear 
eas ere |v ai év Kir[ po tac- 
IKAILAYNAME copevat tref|ixal duvapeles 
TENEKENTHESE evepyeoials Evexev THs e[ts 
éauTas. | 


18. Feb. 23. Pink fragment, first line 
KAHNKAAAIKAEO KadnJxrnv KarrXyuxrr€o[us 


19. Feb. 23. Calcareous fragment. 


POAHNTA uk eee (possibly Tapepadnp 2) 


20. Pink pedestal. 


TOKOINONTQNENTHINHEQITAceuMLNQN 

KIAIK YNEAENONTONSYPFFENHKAITPOOEA 
TOYBAZTIAEQEKAIZTPATHTONKAIAPXIEPEA 
THENHECYOIAATAOIAZENEKENTHEEIZSEAYTOYE 


To xowov Tav év TH VHow TaccopEévoY 
Kirccwv “EXevov tov ovyyevh kal tpopéa 
tod Baciréws kal otpatnyov Kai apytepéa 
THs vicouv pirayablas Evexev THs eis EavTOvs. 


21. Pink pedestal found outside east wall, Feb. 29. Broken at top and 
right and surface gone here and there. 


AIENKYTMPQITAZZOMENAIMELINAI 
APETHEENEK////////EYNOIASTHIEIZSBAZIn-AT 

K \MIBASIAIS////NKAEOTMATPANTHNAAEAOHN OEOCYE@IAOMHTOPA 
[I/|mMITATEK ... AYTQNKAITHIEIZEAYTAZTOIAALAOIAE 


Ai év Kirpo tacoopevar retixai [Suvdpers tov deiva 

, an ov ‘ > U fol > la rn 

aperis Evex[ev Kai] edvolas Tis eis Bacthéa II[ToXepatov 

kat Bacinto[calvy KXeorartpav tiv aderpyy Oeovs pirountopals 
kjal ta réx[va] adrav Kal Tis els Eavtas hirayablas. 








asveraa 
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Ptolemy Philometor I, married his sister Cleopatra in 165; therefore 
the date is about 164—146 B.c. 


22. White marble tablet found in central chamber, Mar. 1. Broken 
all round. 


TG SS ie wane 
PME k he Ge a fra sdoal rman 
eee ey 
HUG ee Sanaeta reas 
YAPMAT Lappatixce 
NANO OS es Pane 
APAANOYST A japSavous ? 
TYXEETAT EUTUXETATH 
SAPIZEBAET Kalloapt SeBaor| a 
TQIAYTOYCY T@® avtov 
MHMATA 


An inscription either of M. Aurelius or Commodus. 
23. Pink pedestal, broken at bottom, Mar. 1. Found near No. 4. It is 
he first block of an inscription. The first three lines must have been short 


he last three longer. 
OEOCAMPO, 


KAIZTPATHIC 

PEATHENHE 

AZHIEXQNAIS 

KAEOTTATPAN 

“OYZEYEPTE 

NE' 
Wcodwpov [Tov cvyyevt TOD Bacihéws 
Kal otpatny|ov Kai vavapyov Kal apy.e- 
péa THs vyjolou oO Seiva aperis Evexa Kai evvoi- 
as hs éywv Sal tere? eis Bactdéa IItorepaiov Ka. Baciticoay 
Krcorrdtpar[tyv aderAdiy cat Bacitocav KXewratpav tiv yuvaixa 
Oeovds evepyéltas Kal Ta Téxva avTa@y Kal Tis eis EavT .. . evEp- 
yeolas él vexer. 
Between 127 and 117 B.c.; cf. 12, The restoration is practically certain, 
from the position of the names. 


24. Pink pedestal, Mar. 5. Erasure in ll. 3 and 4. 
BAZIAEATTTOAEMAIONOEONQDIAOMHTOPA 
BAZIAEQSTTTOAEMAIOYKAIBASIAIZSZHEKAEOTTA 
TPAZOEQNETTIDANQN 

AAEZANAPEYS0SYIFENHEAYTOYKAI 
ZT TPATHPOSKAIAPXIEPEYETQNKATATHNNHEON 
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: Baowréa Irtorcuaiov Gedy pirouynropa 
' Bacirtéas UT roreualov nal Baoiticans KXeora- 
tpas Oeav éripavar o Seiva (name erased) 
... AreEavipeds 0 cuyyerns adtod cal 
oTpaTnyos Kal apyvepeds TOV KATA THY VicoD. 
Cf. 21. The mention of the parents seems to place this in Ptolemy VI.’s 
infancy, and before his marriage with his sister; so 181-165 B.c. 


25. Blue limestone pedestal, Mar. 6. Afterwards found to be inscribed 
on the other side: v. inf. 28. 

AQDPOAEITHITIAQIAI 
AOYKIONOYITEAAIONKPIE 
TEINONTITOZSQAAYIOZ 
KPITIEINIANOZOIAWNTONEATOY 

PIAON 

"Adpodeirn Iladla 
Aovxiov OturérXxov Kpic- 
meivov Titos Pravwos 
Kpu(c)rewviavos Pidwv tov éa(v)Tod 
girov. 


26. White marble tablet, Mar. 6. Broken all round ? 


iAGMC 
eCH’ETTI'TTs 
YAOCOT 


27. Mar. 6. Fragment of pink pedestal found just outside east wall. 
Broken right and left. Ill cut. 


AATOPO! 
ITOIS 
IMANTIAPAHN To|y pavTiapyny 
ENTHE 
M/k 
28. Other side of 25. Some considerable space between the Latin 
and Greek. 
P4|-NEGOTIANTWR Qui Pa]phi negotiantur 
TAOIAI ’Agpodiry] Tadia 
TADAI PAMAIOI ot ev] lado ‘Pwpaior 


The identity of the dedication seems to point to the Latin and Greek 
lettering being contemporary in spite of the later appearance of the former. 
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[But if we consider—as we are probably justified in doing—that the Latin 
must be much later, we must suppose that the block was used twice for 
similar purposes. The Latin letters are of later appearance than type can 
show, while the Greek is regular and well-cut.—E. A. G.] 


29. Mar. 5. <A pink pedestal with inscribed surface almost entirely 


gone. 
MAM 
\ Al//I// {lla I KI 
THO Sve 1I 

thy Seiva thy yur aix[a Tod Sevos Tov 

otpa|tnylov Kai vavapyou Kai ap|yve|péws 


30. Mar. 6. Pink pedestal. Broken right, left, bottom. 


OQEOCANPOYTOYS @codHpov Tod o[vy- 
YYETOYBASIA ev Jods tod Baoir[éws nal otpat- 
<AINAYAPX(¢ nyod] cal vavdpyolv Kal apyvepéws 
“TATEPAT thv Ovjydtepa............ 


31. A bit of a bronze tablet found in central chamber, thin and broken 


and letters showing at the back. 
EPIA* 


32. Mar. 6. Pink pedestal. Inscribed towards right. 


BAZIAE* Baovréu[s 

KAIEYXA Pape alig 

ee ee ae ewe a 

NG. ie | er ae eC atte etelbnens 

33. Mar. 7. In the “ pavement of inscriptions.” Pink pedestal. 
A®POAITHITAOIAI "Adpoditn Madia 

ANAPQNKAIHIFYNH “Avépwv Kai 7 yuri 
SZTPATONIKH THN Stpatovien THv 
OYFATEPAONASION Ouyatépa ’Ovaciov 


34. Mar. 7. Ibid. Pink pedestal with erasure of two lines below. 
Broken deft. 


(TTATOPA E]vmaropa 
HMM 
MITT 


If this refers to the unfortunate boy Ptolemy Eupator. we may date it 
146 B.c. He was assassinated almost immediately on his accession. 
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35. Mar. 7. Found in two parts. Jbid. Blue, very well cut. 
ADPOAITHI "Adpoditn 


PIACKIONTONYION Miroxlov Tov viov 
TONAYTHEAQEIOEON tov autis Awaieov 


36. Mar. 7. Found ibid: in two parts, has a moulding. 


(«) (b) 


I/ IWHHNOPoe EXETIMH 
YTH2ZVIIATEPA AT ATTHNOP 
CFOPATIN A®POAITHITt 
ITHITTAOIAI 
(a) (db) 

(sens "Aya |rijvopos "Eyetiun [’Ayamryvopos 
tiv aluthis Ovyatépa *Ayamijvop|a Tov viov 
Eva)yopariv ’Adpoditn Hagia. 


ay Uj s 
Adpod|itn Hadia 
Possibly this Agapenor was a descendant of the founder of New Paphos. 
-.v = cov is not very uncommon in female names with diminutive ter- 
minations. 


37. Mar. 7. Blue tablet found in central chamber. Broken right. 


HAYEAC'W po eee 
THNCENEAN’ Thy yevéav ....... 
DIAIAN TIAP/ piri(a)v mapa... .. 
AATYTWN'TE GOUT@Y Te........ 
TIPHZIN I 5 Bi ahe. Hs 


38. Marble fragment, white. 
ITAD "Agpodiry] ad[la 
ErT' 


39. Mar. 7. Calcareous pedestal. Moulding at top. 


\DPOAITHI FAOIAI "Adgpodiryn Tadia 
TIMATOPAZEYALOPOYKAI Tipayopas Evaydpou xa: 
HE YNHTPY®AINA » yuvn Tpidawa 
ZQIAATHNEAYTQN Zwida thy éavtav 
OYTATEPA Ouyarépa 


EYXHN evyny 





asveaaa 
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40. Blue pedestal. Broken top left corner. Mar. 7. 


Aol ///////H TIA®DIA 
NOINON K YTTPIWN 
ATIOAAWNIANKPATEPOYKAITONTAYTHCANAPA 
TIATPOKAEATIATPOKAEOYCTOYCKTICTALCTOY 
TYXAIOYKAIAPXIEPEICAIABIOY THC TYXHE 
THCMHTPOTIOAEWLITA®OYYTMEPTHCIC THN 
ETTAPXEIANOIAOTEIMIACKAITHCITPOLC THN 
TTATPIAA EYNOIACXAPIN 


’Ad[podir]n Iladia 

KOLVOV Kuzpiwv 
’Amrod\Nwviav Kparépou xai tov ravtTns avdpa 
Ilatpoxdéa Ilarpoxdéous tovs xtictas Tov 
Tuyalov kai apyvepels 51a Biov ris Téyns 
Ths pntpotrorews Ilagov vrrép Tijs is Tiv 
érrapxelav pidoTermias Kal THs Tpos THY 

Tatpioa evvolas yapwv. 


Cf. CLG. 2024: to tuxaiov xatacxevdcarra (at Perinthus). 


41. May. 8. In the pavement and face up. A blue pedestal, badly cut. 


ADPOAITHE TIADIAI 
CFAIONOYMMIAIONTIANTAY 
XONKOYAAPATIANONAPXIE 

PEATAIOCOYMMIAIOCKOYAAPATOC 
KAIKAAYAIAPOAOKAEIAAPXIEPEIA 
TONYION 
’Adpoditn Tapia 

Taiov Ovppidiov Tavrav- 

xov Kovaépariavoy apyue- 

péa Taios Ovppidios Kovadparos 

kai Kravila ‘Podoxrela apyvepeda 

TOV VLOV. 


Cf. inscription in church-wall. 


42, Ibid. Of the same kind. Mar. 8. 


ADPOAEITHTIADIAIMHTPQ ’Agpodity Iladia Mntpa 
HKAIZQTIONKAIFAIOSIOYA! =) Kal Lwriov Kai Taios lovrc- 
OSEPM°TENHEQIAITIIION os ‘Eppoyévns Pidurmov 
TONEAYTQNYONTIMHE Tov éavTa@y vov Tihs 

X APIN yapev. 








Viind 
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43. Pink pedestal. Mar. 8, in two fragments, top line nearly gone and 
second much defaced. 


ANIHiin OYPLAAII 
OYSIIZMIEPIAoZKAIYTEPEIAS 
KAIYTTOMNHMATOPPAMOYKAIZTPATHIOY 
AYTOKPATOPOSTHEOHBAIACETOKOINON 
TQNENTHINHEQITAZTZSOMENQNAYKIQN 


$b 0.8: S161 OS) 6S AS Do bh O16 6 D6 SO ©8608 


.. ova(ns) Tlvepidos Kai “Trrepeias 

Kal vropmynuatoypadou Kal otpatnyou 
avtoxpatopos THs OnBaidos Td Kowov 
TOV év TH VHow Taccouévoy AvKiwr. 


The middle of line 2, as well as all line 1, is much worn, and [vepidos 
cannot be said to be certain, nor can its meaning be determined without the 
lost parts of the inscription. If it is right, it may best be connected with 
Mount Pieria in Syria; cf. No. 14. ‘Tarepedas is however certain. 


44, Mar. 8. Near 48. Pink pedestal. 


\ENTHNHEQITAZZSOMENQNK 
KAIEYNOIAZSHEEXQNAIATEAEIEIZTEBAZIAEATTTOAEMar 
KAIBAZIAIZZEANKAEOTTATPANTHNAAEAOHNKAIBASIAIZZ AN 
KAEOTTATPANTHNIYNAIKAOEOYSEYEPFETAZKAITATEKNA 

KAITHTEISEAYTOYZEEYEPFESIAS 


» a A 4 
[Tov Setva TO Kowvov] 

~ > a /, , ‘ > a iA 
TO |v €v TH VATw Taccopévwv K[irikwv apeThs Evexa 
kal evvolas hs Eywv Siatere els Te Bacthéa II1todeuai[ov 
kai Baciitocav KiXeorratpav thy aderpnv cal Bacitooay 
Kycorrdtpav tHv yuvaixa Oeods evepyéras Kai Ta Téxva 

Kai THs eis EavTOds Evepyerias. 


Date 127-114 or 141-132 B.c.; cf. No. 12. 


45. Mar. 8. Pink pedestal. Broken at top and right. 


nN \ONOcual 
[[]oOYBAZIAEQETOYETPATH//// 
NAYAPXOYKAIAPXIEPEQET0O//// 
////QNENTHINHEQITAZZOMENQ 


[Tov Seiva Tod Seivos Tod auyyevods] 
Tov Bacihéws Tov otpaty|[you Kal 
vavapxov Kal apyepéws TO[Kowvov 
TOV €v TH VHTw Taccopevoe|[y..... 
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46. Mar. 8. In pavement. White marble, four pieces. Top of an altar. 
Now in the British Museum. Square: length of sides, 2 ft. 10} in. Thick- 
ness, 53 inches; aperture 17 x 6 inches. Plan and section below. 





Section Atonea BC. 


Po ilk Wie ae: ee € Wlax— aM 


At D 1s A CHANNEL; 
y INSCRIPTION ON SIDE A. 





























EYPYXOPOEMPOAIZAAETEAINIKOKAEEZOPMAI 
YYHAOMPYPFQNAMO////OETOZTEPANON 
19<T////AF<F 


Edptyopos modus ade ted Nixoxré€es opue 
e \ 4 > , , 
trypnrou mrupyov aupéGero crépavov 

? réXeoe[v 


Nicocles revolted against Ptolemy B.c. 310. 


47. Mar. 9. Pink pedestal. Gone right and left. 


HNOEOAQPOYTOY 

QETOYSTPATHFOYK 
YEFYNAIKATOKO!I 

TAZSZOMENQNA 


Canes nv Ocodsopov toil cvyyevods Tod 
Baciré]ws tod otpatnyod x[al 
apxvepélws yuvaixa TO Koi[vov Tav év 

TH vno@] taccopévor A[vxior. 


48. Mar. 9. Upper left corner of white marble tablet ; cf. 53. 


TAN rav[de... 
EI-C elxo[va ... 


49. Mar. 9. Pink pedestal, broken left. 


THI TTADIAI 
APIONPOY®ONTulIANWY 
AOZSOTTADIQNTONEAY (complete) 


AAI AIOZYNHEXAPIN 
H.S.—VOL. IX. 
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’"Agpodi|rn adia 
. .. Odjdpsov ‘Poddov rov avOu- 
matov 1) BovAr) Kal 6 dh ]uos 6 Iladiwy tov éav- 
Tay evepyéTny Kal cwThpja Sucaroovyys yapw. 


50. Mar. 9. Jbid. Pink pedestal, broken left. 


Ai. AITHI TAOIAI 
2>AIZHTTADIQNONHZEANAPONNAYEIKPATOYE 
YNTFENHKAIIEPEAAIABIOYBAZIAEQET'*TOAEMAI 
>THPOSKAITOYIAPYMENOYYTTAYTOYIEPOYTTTOAE 
IFPAMMATEATHETTAGIQNTTOAEQETETAPMENONAE 
AEZANAPEIAIMET AAHZEBYBAICOHKHEEYNOIAS 
ENEKEN 
’"Ad[po]ditn Iladia 
H wJons 7) Ladiov ’Ovicavipov Navoixpatovs 
tov aluvyevi) kal iepéa dia Blov Baoitréws IItorenai- 
ov Oeod olwtipos Kal Tod iSpupévov br’ avdtod iepod IItonXe- 
paciov, Tov] ypaupatéa Ths Lladiwy morews, TeTaypévov Se 
éml ths év ’A)reEavdpe/a peyddyns BuBd0OyKns edvoias 
évexev. 


From the character of letters and offices mentioned, certainly 
Ptolemy VIII, Soter IL, Lathyrus; he reigned in Cyprus 117-88, and 
till 81 over the whole kingdom. Probably Onesander obtained his office in 
Alexandria after his patron’s return to Egypt in 89. 


51. Mar. 9. Fragment of large blue pedestal : iid. 
HPAKA 


52. Mar. 9. Near 52. Thin tablet of whitish marble. Letters 4 in. 
long. Broken right and left. 


ial Z 
_ AF SAY Caesar 
I TIAN \ Domlitianu[s? 
cK wT * 
58. Mar. 9. White marble tablet in four fragments, fouud near the 


surface, near 52. Broken left and right. 


<ONATANAE el]xova Taveec... 


54, Mar. 9. Pink pedestal. Complete, beginning an inscription. Well 
cut. 
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TTADIQNHTTOAIS: 

KAIAPXIEPEATO 

KAITATEKNAKAITO 
MNASIAAAZ 


Tlagiwy 4 ods [Tov Seiva tov otpatnyov 
\ an 
Kal apyvepéa Tol éauThs evepyérnv 
Kal Ta Téxva Kal To[v Tratépa 
4 > / 
Mvaoddas [éroinoev 


This inscription seems from its form to contain an artist’s signature. 


sculptor Mnasiadas is otherwise recorded. 


55. Mar. 10. Blue pedestal inscribed on two sides. 


a. Broken right. 


ADPOL "Adpod[irn 
TIMOZOENHEL Tepoobévns [tod Seivos 
THNAYTOYIYNA Thy avtov yuvalixa Thv Seiva 
TIMOKPATOYEO Tipoxpatovs O[vyarépa. 
56. B. 
DYKIONCEPFIONK/ Ajovxuov Sépyiov . . . . 


APPIANONCYNKAHTIKONTPI ‘"Appiavov cuvedntixdy Tpi- 
BOYNONCEPFIAAHMHTPIA Bodvov Lepyla Anuntpia 
TONAAEAOON & Tov aderdov. 


57. Mar. 10. From the pavement. Blue pedestal. 


DANIONBOIEKOYIEPEIA Paviov Boickov iepeia 


TONAYTHEYIONBOIEZKON Tov avThs viov Boioxov 


58. Mar. 10. Ibid. White marble pedestal. Late letters. 


AQDPOAITHI TIAQIAI "Agpodirn Magia 
TIAOYTOETONTOYYIOY IIXodros tov Tod viod 
AMMQNIOYYIONTIAOYTON "Appoviov vidv TIXodTor. 


59. Mar. 12. Two bits of a tablet. White marble. 


WTOoK, 
AAKAEINOT 
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60. Mar. 13. White pedestal, slightly broken top left. 


\EQUKAIZTPATHTONKAINAYAPXON 
IAPXIEPEATOKOINONTQNENTHINHEQI 
AZZOMENQNIQNONKAITON 
ZYNTTOAITEYOMENQNEYEPIFESIAS 
~NEKENTHEEIZEAYTO 
Tov Seiva (on upper block) tov cuyyevh Tod 

Baot)\éws Kal orparnyov Kai vavapyov 
kali apysepéa TO Kowdv Tov év TH ViT@ 
tlacoopévor “lover cal tTdv 
SUV TONTEVOMEVwY EvEpyerlas 
€lvexev Tis eis EavTo. 


61. Mar. 13. A long pinkish block, much worn. Large letters. 
“AIOYIANOEANNEA Ei]Ad(0)viav Oeav Nea.... 
62. Mar. 13. Part of a white marble pedestal with sunk top, broken 
right and left. 


ZIK 
EZPATPine .. nr<HA matpias 
hare eee 


63. Mar. 14. Blue fragment. First line much smaller than the fol- 
lowing ones. 


THTTA ’"Adpodi]rn alia 
KY! Kvz[pov ? 
AEQ Baor)réo[s 

2 | pe A Fee rere Sana tee eee 


64. Mar. 14. Pink pedestal. Broken right. 


APIS TQNMNHMONO//// 
NoYMHNIONAHMHTPIOYS0ac/ //// 
IATPON 
’"Apiotwv Mvyjpovo[s 
Novpnviov Anuntpiov Loréa 
lat pov. 
65. Mar. 14. Pink pedestal. 


TOKOINONTQNENTHINHEQ I 

TAZZSOMENQNAYKIQNAIAZOENH 

TONS YFFENHTOYBASIAEQE 
oIAATAOIAZENEKEN 
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* la] A 
TO KOWoV TOY ev TH YNTw 
/ / / 
tacacopevov Avkiwv Acacbévyn 
Tov cuyyevh ToD Bacihéws 
pirayablas éverev. 


66. Mar. 14. White marble tablet in four pieces. 


PI ee hs gine eie ae KASS 
ZEBA SeBalor .. 
MEPIS apxyypéa .. .] weyio[r... 
| oe a a eee ce eee ee eee ee ee, 
67. Mar. 15. Blue pedestal. Inscribed on two sides. A 
A much broken. £ | B 
2 2 
-PITQIETE'T 
Line erased. 
ee a VIzIPAi, . AIEYEPFES: 


ITIL] (exasure) 


68. B. Second side of same pedestal. Very roughly cut. 


AQDPOAITHI TTAQIAI 
HTTOAIZSHTTADIQNAEYKIONKOIAION 
TAPPINONTONANOYTITATONKAI 
=TPATHIFON 
"Adpoditn Iladia 
‘H onus 7) Tadiwv Actxiov Koldov 
Tdpdpwor tov avOvrTratov Kal 
oTPATHYOV. 
In 1. 3 there is a space for an | between p and q, and the name may be 
Tapigpivov. Tdapdiror, a well-known Roman name, is not impossible. 


69. Mar. 15. Pink pedestal found in late structure abutting on north 
wall of central chamber. Palimpsest. 


tu//// \ANOEANZEBASTH: T[ov]Adav Oeav ocBacrh|[v 
OYTATEPAAYTOKPATOPC Ouyatépa adtoxpadtopo[s 
KAIZAPOZSOEOYYIOYOEO Kalcapos Oeod viod Oeo[d 
TEBASTOYFYNAIKAAEATI aeBactod, yuvaixa 8é ’Ay[plrma 
70. 
BASIAEATITOAEMAION Baovréa I torXepaiov 
OEON®DIAOMHTOPA Ocdv pirountopa 


TIADIAI Iladéa. 
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The two combined. 


Gay ANREAVS REARS I” 


OVFAT E PA AN TOKPATOPC 


REDO SESH PVP SEO: 
T ASIBASTOYTYNAIKAAE AT) 
71. Mar. 16. White. The top quarter of a pedestal (right). 


MA "Apiort jopal you 
ee aa o|tparny[ov 

Aos avtoxpatopa Ths OnBai' dos 
1=Q1 TO Kowwov Tov év TH V|How 

| TATTOMEVOV]........ 


72. Mar. 17. Part of a shallow white marble dish. On the flat edge. 


APICTHPION x ]apiotnpiov 
73. Mar. 19. Pink pedestal. Lines ruled. 
NIKIONTONITATEPA Nixiov tov tratépa 
TONAYTHEBOHOONHFHEQNOS tov avths BonOov ’Hyjowvos 
APOAITHI ’"Adpoditn 


74. Mar. 19. Left half of a pink pedestal. Cut orovyndov. Found 
outside east wall. 


VvIlIEKTu 
K AAAI KAE Kaanuxré[ous ......... 
o AP XI ZQM 6 apyiowplatopvra€ cai... 
TQANENAAE tov év’’Arel[Eavdpeia...... 
KAI Al AA kai Siddo[Karos waOnuatov 
TAKTI KQN TaKTLKO@D [evepyecias Evexa 
THT EI ZEA THs eis éalvTov 


75. Mar. 19. Stone pedestal. Cut off at the top. 


Hehkidiue 
TONYONTIPO tov vov IIpo- 
KAONEYZAMEM KXov evéauéevn 
¢ 
76. Mar. 20. Pink pedestal. Nearly all surface gone. 
oAIiHi ’"Adplodirn MlLadia 
Y? 
NiA=Q/ 
2 








YIM 
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77. Mar. 20. Inscribed on two sides. Pink. 
a. Broken right and left. 
PPOAITH TAI "Adpodirn Tapia 
KAQAIANAPILTOK KirwSdlav ’Apiotox[patous 


78. 8. Broken left and top. 


SA ey nn dy 9 ae 
AAYTOY . . AUTOD 
STANTASE ... WavTas 


79. Mar. 20. White marble tablet. ? Whole at top. 
\ESARI/ C]aesari 


80. Mar. 20. Long white marble pedestal. One word at each end. 
EPMIONH TEY=EQ “Eppcovn Zevéo 


81. Mar. 20. Pink pedestal. In three bits. Broken top and left. 


[[/K A 
HII//eNos 
AP! YPHNAIOZ TON 


MTT 
OAA HTINKALELE AP PEAEQN 


“EA[evos 
.... K]upnvaios tav 


4 > / 
.. Kal eloayyeNewv 


82. Mar. 20. Pink. Broken left top, right. 


UAT I 
0.=T////////ETPATHE . . . Tod] oTpatny[od THs vycouv Kal 
HEPY///////////|$\VTOYO t]iis yulvacnds alitod... 


83. Edge of a white marble pedestal with moulding. Mar. 21. 
APTEMIAS "Aprende pos 


84, Mar. 21. White stone pedestal. 


//// \pPoatTuit //// ’Adpoditn [adia 
Su FIIAIANNIKHNoI EY Ko[pyn]Adav Nixnyv ot [aed jev- 
OEPo! THNEAYTQN Bepot THY EAUTOV 
TTATPQNIZZAN mTaTpwOViacav 
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85. Mar. 21. Left fragment of white marble pedestal. Small letters. 


Ahi ioe 
KAIIEP Kal iep[éa..... 
TQNE tov é[v Kimpo «.7.2. 


SR hotel, a eee ep htererie 


86. Blue pedestal. Mar. 21. Gone at left corner and a little on right; 
first line in different character from rest. 


AdPOAEITHI' TMAQIAI 
> TOPATHITMAIHTONAOIAIMONHQIAOMOY~ 
PHTINAZOENAPONEEYMATONYMATH 
"Adpode/rn Tadia 
Néotopa 77H Ilapin tov aoldipov 4% piropovel[os 
‘Pnyiva cbevapov é& bratev barn. 


87. Mar. 22. Inscribed face, broken right. 11 in. long x 22 x 8. 


AHMHT 
API= 


Anpnt[pios Tov vidv vel simile quid 
’"Apio[toxparn. 


88. Mar. 23. Blue limestone pillar. 28} in. high, diameter 11. Part of 
bronze fastening on top. 


ADPOAITHINAQIAI ’Adpodiry Tapia 
M2KANIONDAIAION? M. Kaviov Aidcov 
MAPKEAAEINON MapxérXecvov 
MoKANIOZ2KYINTIANOS M. Kavos Kuwtiavos 
kKADPOKTAOYIAKAQAIANHI kat "Oxtaovia Krwdravn(t) 
TONYION TOV vidv 


89. Mar. 23. Pedestal. Broken right, unbroken left, but incomplete. 
Left-hand block lost. (? letters more crowded towards bottom.) 


“ZEAEY 
INAYTOKPA 
2YHTTOAIZHEA 
TEAEIEIZTEbd 
HNAAEA®HNK 
TAZKAITATIE 
KAIO£ 








asada 
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ee ew roa Léreu[Kov Tov cuyyevi, 

Tov Bactréws Kal otpatnylov adtoxpd[topa Tis OnBaidos 

ee ee eee } TOS 1) La[Aapuviov 

evvolas évexev hs Exwv Sialrenrel eis Te Blaciréa II toNepatov 

kal Baciiiooav KXeorrdtpav thiv aderdnv x[at Bacidacav Kreo- 

matpav Thy yuvaixa Beods evepyé|tas kal Ta Té[Kva adTov Kal 

Ths mpos dmavtas hirayablas Kal S:]xacoc[vvns ydpw 

Date 127-117 or 141-132 B.c.; cf. No. 12. The restoration is practically 
certain. 


90. Mar. 23. Pink. Lines ruled. 


ADPOAITHI TIAQIAI 
OAHMOSOTIAMIWNEFAIONPOYTIAHION 
FALOYYIONYEAINAPOYQONKXIAI 
APXON EYNOIAS XAPIN 

"Adpoditn Madig 
6 Shmos 6 adiwv Taiov ‘PouvtiAniov 
Talov vidv ’Teriva Poddov yir<- 


apyxov evvolas yapuv 


91. Mar. 24. Jbid. Pink. Broken right and left. 


OUNIROUNIEM 9 'gcty rite SO ate atid aniaia a, 
OYTTATOYI av |Ourarov 


92. Mar. 26. Blue. Two pieces. Gone below and on right. 


KPOKONTONSYIFPENH- Kpoxov tov svyyeva[tod Baothéws 
KAIETTISTAIHNKAI Kal émiotatny Kal[.......... 
KAISTPATH7-*% Kal otpatnyo[y evvolas évexa THs eis 
BASIAF/ Baovréa [II rorXepaior x.7.2. 


93. Erasure on back of 86. Five lines. 


IAN TE 
it ae. is Q 
Tre Ek .M OITQI EE, Ss soi Meek pabeGe bas 
OZPOATONEYEPFESi =... 6 Shpjos (0) ‘Podiwy evepyeci[as 
=. AYTOYE ... eka THs ei|s [Elavtovs. 


94, Mar. 27. White marble tablet, right half of a long inscription. 


VXHI 
QIKATAKVIFPONrFPAMMATEIQIIEPITON 
YEAITEITIAQPONKAIAFPOAEZAMENOVE 
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EIKONAPPAT*THNOAOSQMATONENTQAI 
ETIFPA®HNEXOVEANISIAQPON 
ETHNATOMENHNAVTOVAP IZION 
NTOVEAEIKAOIZSTAMENOVESA . . ONTAS 

OIKHTEQSEFIACFIZSEMAAPFVPIO\ . . AXMAS 

MEPANASVMBOAONINAAEOANEP 

HIZSIAQPOVKAACOKALTAOIAANAPPAYANTAS 

FAMONEIZSSTHAHNETHEAI 

"Ayaby §=Toyn 

ie Lee ea ee év T1@ kata Kémpov ypappatel@ mept Tor 
ed eed ae: atepay|acat te Ioidwpov cai arodeFapévous 
guabiee be wARI ae RS e(KOva YpaTrTHVY ONoTw@paTov ev TH 
eebewahinis taeKe éruypapny éyovcav “loidwpov 
ee ee eae Thy ayouérny avTod apl xiv . . .jovov 
POSE. Sok Ser ee tovs del Kabiatapévous a[ py lovtas 
eC er eer oiknoews él AOyiopa apyupiov[ Sp ]axpyas 

RirehaLk an talwernrs & 9 \pépav aovpPBorov iva dé havepla yévntat 
ea Aiea elbtn ba oa. Kil 9 ‘Iowdpov xaroxayabla, avaypayartas 
SOR he ar rane ere els ] Tlagov ets otiAnv orhoa. 


95. Blue fragment. Complete below. 
Ae SO eS ero 
APoOL "Adpod[itn 
96. Mar. 29. Surface gone. Broken left. 


VINNIE on 
Av////////P"N& 





INAKTA////////¥ 
&SdPOAITHI//////// 


Tiwevaxta Cf. No. 126. 
"Adpoditn 


97. Mar. 29. White. Broken left. Large letters. 


‘DIA 
\EIKAI 
NON 
JAI-MOc 


Cf. No. 104 (a), and 114. 


98. Mar. 30. Pink fragment. 


\BIOY 
THON 

ITHETTAOI 

TIAZTENEKE 


’Agpoditn Wadia 
A. Tdavtiov Pyrex I 
ova |vov 


tov avOvrratov] 6 Shmos 


Complete below. 
Ava) Blouv 
oTpa|tnyov 
ths Iladijwv mrorews 


evepye|oias évexe|v 





YUM 





YIM 
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99. Mar. 30. Yellow stone. Gone left top. 


BER 5 OBO CONS 2 ts Pe Pat 
PRO ONG (i BOS soe FS Rea 


100. Mar. 31. Blue fragment. Right corner of pedestal. 


NR me a ei: Baie wears ease revere 
HANOI gs 2 Ga) vo cece erastniats 
AA EAQOY Tov] adedpod 


101. Mar. 31. White marble pedestal. Boken in the middle. Mouldings. 


AITHC 
AIONYCC AIONYCIOY 
KINYPAP AOYDIAOTEIMIAC 
kAI aI TONTTATEPA 
’Agdpo|ditns 


Atovvad[Smpos Avovicvoy tov viov] Avovuciouv 
Kwipap[xov tov evepyérnv tod dy |uou dirorepias 
\ / ig \ / 
kat pi[rayablas évexev | Tov tratépa. 


102. Apr. 2. Blue pedestal. 
A®POAITHITTAODIAITOKO////////////////////////Qu" 
TTOTAMQNAAILYTTOYTONANTIS1IAIHTONTHE 
NHZOYKAIETTITQNMETAAAQNTONT YMNASIAPXON 
EYNOIAS XAPIN 


"Adpoldirn ladia 76 xo[wov trav év TH vj] 
Tlotapava Aiyvrrov tov aytia(tpatny)ov THs 
vyoou Kal érl TOY meTaAXOY TOV yuuvaclapyYoV 

evvolas yapw 


103. Apr. 2. White marble pedestal, carefully cut. Broken right and 


left. 
E/ \INEYEKYAPOI _~—e_..... see es Kudpo[yévous ? 
ASIENAIOS ’Aowévduos [.... 
ADPOAITHI ’Adpodirn [Tladia 


104. Apr. 3. Pink pedestal. Complete. Palimpsest. 

(a) APPOAEITHTIADIA "Adpodeirn Tadia 
TIAAYTIANEATIIAA TIAauriav *Edrrida 
TIAAYTIOYQHAEIKOC IIhavtiov Dijdecxos 
IOYAIANOYANOYTTIATOY *TovAavod avOuratou 
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(b) Earlier inscription, cut the reverse way up. 


wo ////TIPOSTATQNAIN ... . EIPHNAIOYTPY®QNOS 
AITA \1/ SAPPE:T..0 . . TIATTEI 


105. Blue pedestal, found Apr. 3 in the big pit. 


AQPOAITHITAOIA 
TOKOINONTOKYTTPIQNTTOTAMQ .. vITY!"! 
TQNENTTAGQIFETYMNAZSIAPXHKOTQN 
KAIHPFHTOPEYKOTQNKAITQNT'TEPITON 
AIONYZONKAIOEOYZEYEPFETASTEKNITQN 

EYNOIA= XAPIN | 

’Adpoditn Tapia 

To xowdv 76 Kurpliov Torapalva] Aiyia[rov 

tov év Ilddy yeyupvacvapynKkoTov 

Kal HYyNnTOpevKOT@Y Kal TOV TreEpt TOV 

Avdvucov Kal Oeods evepyétas TexviTav 
evvolas yap. 

Cf. Hesych. sv. ayjtap: 0 tav ’Adpodirns Ounr@v rryovpevos lepeds év 
Kuzpo. 


106. Pink pedestal. 


\l 1OYAIA ZAKPIKOAA TATOY YIOY 
MOAESTA TEKNA 
-FAIONIOYAION -FAIONIOYAION 
KPISTTON APIZSTOAAMON 
’"Adpodirn Tadi]a lovila Yaxpixora T& TOD viod 
Moédeorta Téxva 
[diov ’lovAtov Taiov lot\uov 
Kplotrov *ApioTodapov 


See Village Inscription No. 3. 


107. Pink pedestal. Palimpsest. 
(a) NOEONETTIPANH 
IAOTTATOPQN 
OYAPFEIOS 
EYETHENHE0Y 


Baowréa I rorepaiov] Sedov éripavi, 
Baciréws Irorepaiov Kai Bacidicons Krecorrdtpas Seay i]orraropov 
See eee Jou ’Apyetos 
apyxvep eds THs vHcoU 


Ptolemy Epiphanes, 204—181. 
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(b) Aptaclniagia 
IZAPAQEOYZEBASTOYYION 
\EEBAZTONAPXIEPEAMETIZ TON 
IlOYKOINTOYYIOYKOINTOYOPTHNSI0Y 


NIZEINCYANOYTTATOY 
ETHTIADOS 
’Adplodetrn Tadia 
euvicense Kalloapa Ocod YeBacrod vidv 


, > / \ > / / 
.... Adroxpatopla YeBacrov dpyvepéa péyiotov 
/ en / e , 
Kolvtov viod Koivrov ‘Optnvaiov 


> , 
... aOuTatov 


aeBalorn [lados 
For Hortensius cf. Tac. Ann. IT. 37. 
(a) and (b) combined. 


AW) ZeEClIMtAvIA 


IS APAWEOMR N BAT TOYYION 
WOE TIZO BNA PXIEPEAMESDIZTON 
QYIROAIKD INT OY YIOYKO! NTOYOPTHNEJOY 
' YI ATWGYM NOM ATOY 
ZTHNAOZ 


108. Pink pedestal. 


6 Seiva tov Seiva 
otpatny ov x[al] apyve[péa 


INK, APXIL 
»POAITH™ Tov Kata Thy vnoov ’Ad)podirr[s fepav 
EIZEAY™ evepyeoias Evexev THs] eis Eavt[ov 


109. Pink pedestal. Much chipped on the surface but otherwise 


complete. 
EAL. . NTONZYPFFENHKAITPOOEATOY 
BASIAEQSKA ..7T.*T . ONKAIAPXIEPEA 


THENHE0CY Of... . ETHETTADIAS 
A®POAITHS EYEPFE.... “NEKATHZEEIZEAYTOYE 


"Ere[voly tov cvyyev) Kal tpopéa Tov 
Baotréas cali o]r[palt[ny]ov cal apytepéa 
Tis vncov ob [iepet]s THs Tladias 

"Adpoditns evepyelaoias Elvexa rijs eis EavTovs. 
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110. Fragment of white marble, well cut in small letters. 
OlA 
NIKo= 
\ATOS 
oFZ! 
TAI 
ee | ae 
Tolls 
ITAL 
(AAQ 
Er 
The style of this fragment and the occurrence of symbols in lines 4 and 
5, similar to those used in No. 15, suggest that had it been complete we should 
have had another list of subscribers ‘and quotas to the édXavoyplotioy or a 
similar object. 


111. White marble pedestal, well cut, last two lines in different character. 








FT, ZL) SI 
ox yg A We Gi 
Ly, be 






YT: KAICEPNICYETA 
IOYIOYALOYHAIAN 






ee Alls it\ 
KG IY Mt Ne 
GN ae 73 





’"Apytepéa pléyrotov Snpapy[ixijs éEova |ias 
Knravdla ®r(a)via Lagos %) fepa pntpdrrorss 
Tov Kata THY Kdmrpoly morewv €x Tov é[S/]o[v Kal | THs mpocd[Sov 
Kavoepviov Xratiolv 
TJadov "Iovdiov ’"Hravol[d 
du” €rripeAntod.... 
Tod apxtepléws Tladias ’Adpodirns. 
112. Pink pedestal, twice inscribed. Surface very rotten. Beautifully 
cut; the date is 222—209 B.c. as Arsinoe died in 209; this is earlier than 


most. 


TEPBAE 
a =T 2YETPATHE 
=" EYNOIAZENEKEN 
EXQn a EISBASIAE 


2AEMAIONKAI .. AEA! 
IZSZSANAPZINOHNOEOYES sw: .. . TATOP 
| AITHNTTAOIC . ITTOAIN 





werd 
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U]mép Bac[iréws 
Tov otpatny|ov 
THS VHTOU apEeThs Kal] edvolas Evexe|v 
hs] éyolv Svatere?] eis Baciréa 
IItorXeuatov cal rHv aderdpiy Kat 
Bacinjocav ’Apowonv Oeods [pido ]rrarop[as 
Klat tiv Tadlwy modu 


113. Same pedestal as 112, side reversed. 


ADPOAENHNAOI "Adpode(ry Madi[a 
AinlA ... NPHIE! “Pnyet- 
YNATIKHN vay THY] bTaTLKIY 
2p HNE€ YEP evepyeaias 
Cf. No. 86. 
114, Pink pedestal, forming the left half of an inscription. Large late 
letters. 
ApIOAEITH ET ‘Adpodeitn I[adia 
A . MAAYTIONOH A. Tlvadtiov Py[revxa I- 
OYAIANONTONAI ovdlavoy Tov ap yvepéa Kal 
AN© . HBOYAHKAIC avO(vrarov) 7 BovrAn Kai o [Sjpos. 


115. Altar of pink marble found in land north of the Temple, Apr. 10. 
Inscribed in two places; much worn, and broken on one side. 


(a) APOAEITHTTADIA ’Adpodeity Hadia 
AC AI“ CCEBACIO ? Aoluerija[vo]s LeBacro[s 
(b)  APOAEITH "Adpodeiry [ Iladla 
OCCEBACTO ... 05 YeBacro[s 
116. Rough stone built into a later wall. Broken right and bottom. 
TIBEPION TuBépsov 
NEPQNOLKA Népovos Ki[avduov xal 
NTHNTOYToO . 22. DV THY TOUTOLU yuvaiKka 


117. Block of limestone, found in the south-west approach. 


a. On top a tortoise. 


@ 


b. On side. 











weal 
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118. Large blue pedestal, found under the pavement outside north wall. 


A®MPOAITHITTAOIAI 
IEYE0OYNAPIZETQANOS 
KYPHNAIANTHNTTOAYKPATOYS 
TOYETPATHFOYKAIAPXIEPEQS 

CYNAIKA 
ZTPATONIKHNIKIOYAAEZANAPIE 


’Adpoditn Iadia 
Zev€obv ’Aplotwvos 
Kupnvalav thv Tovvepatous 
TOU oTpaTHYyoU Kal apyLepéws 

yuvaika 


Ltpatovicn Nuxiov ’AreEavSpis 


119. White pedestal roughly cut, found outside the north wall. 


AQOIAI "Adpodirn Ijadpia 
: APXIEPEQE apxvepéws 
\PXIEPEAPOz apxvepéa “Podov 
YION E= viov 


Cf. ’Apyvepéa tis ‘Podov on an inscription from Larnaca, unpublished. 


120. Stone fragment, broken on both sides. 


AdPO "Adgpo[Sirn Tadla 
AHTTIAAHNT "Acok]Anmiddnv ... 
EATOYIA éa(v)Tod... 


121. Stone base of a statuette found outside the north wall, broken top, 
bottom and left. 


al. fg S Se a 
QAPTEMQNOESA "Apreuavos... 
—eeweae éauThs 


122. Beautifully cut on a statuette base found outside the east wall. 
APTEMIAQPOEADPOAITH ’Apreutdwpos ’Adpodiry 


123. Pink fragment in wall of Jacob Panaji’s house. 


HIPOAQPO M]nTpodwpo[s 
HACYTATOY Ta TOD 
TIKPATEIAS Xtra |ixpateias 








asvepada 
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124. Stone fragment in wall of Hadji Ephraem’s yard. 


‘24 
vDAZIALZTAN 


125. Blue pedestal, broken both sides. 
A\ZIAEYETTOAEMAIO€ 
~OTEAHNIQHTOEZAPXITEKTONHE 
THNTPIAKONTHPHKAIEIK 
Blacireds Urorepaios 
IIupy]loréAnv Zeontos apyitextovyia[avta 
THY TpLaKkovTHpyn Kal etx[oonpn. 
Ptolemy Philopator, 222—204 B.c. built these ships. Pyrgotetes probably 
devised their internal fitting up, which was very gorgeous; cf. Athen. V. 
203, 204. 


126. Pink pedestal, found outside the east wall, May 4th. 


AOPOAITHITTADIAI ’"Adpoditn Madia 
OIAQNTIMQNOE Pirov Tinwvos 
TONYIONTIMQNAKTA Tov viov Timevaxta 


B—Tue TEMPLE: INSCRIPTIONS IN CYPRIAN CHARACTERS. 


For careful drawings of these inscriptions made from paper impressions, 
and here mechanically reproduced, we are greatly indebted to Mr. Jan Six of 


Amsterdam. The transtripts and notes are due to the great kindness of 


Dr. Deecke. 


I. Found in three fragments in the big pit. Parts of a pedestal of blue 
stone. Now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


ae . Jul Biaatt I) ca 
Geers = ee | \ / 
As 
se eso | to'i‘pe'va'ta‘u’ | o'[me"]ka‘ke‘u'vo'[te’se’ | ]ta‘se'va'na‘[sa‘se’ | ] 
Name im Nom[ ... . ]Fdrav 0 peyaxnuForns tas Favao(o)as 


Der Name des Vaters scheint nicht griechisch. Man konnte auch—Fadav 
Der Titel des Hohepriesters steht auch 


lesen; vgl. "Apsorayopay, u.s.w. 
Ss 


HS.—VOL, IX. 
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Schmidt, viii. 5, o’me'ka*keu'vo' ? se; vgl. viii. 4,.... meka’.... ? se’. 
Das te’ ist unsicher. Schon Ahrens, p. 96, hatte weyaxnuevs vermuthet. 


II. Thick white marble tablet found in the central chamber. Broken to 
left. Now in the British Museum. 


Oe wield 
. pene 


EAL Y Xie bonge kita 

te \ \ 

PURIFY IIHS BAIRY BR 
LDGTR NH [eR RUBVIX=XIE 


:. . 22 
Be a Hote: Cie veavernes fa. eR: es es eo ee 
Baotnry Fos 

Pia, Alte ce fin iils ei Site so ee ee 7 

v dte TO(v) Brémuov 
4... Pkt 2? ka‘saime'tane’ | mete: | pasi'le 

xe i(v) .. Eas wn trav pndé Bacir7[ Fa] 
5B... . . . & ?mot | pa‘tene’ | e'ka'sike'ne'to'se’ | e‘pa‘i 
pov harnv } Kaciyvyntos 7} trai|s] 

6. . . . ?meoo'mo'morkorne | tono'ro‘ko'ne’ | tote’ | ku'na‘i: | e*ko 


[mpos] we Ou@poxov Tov GpKoy TO(v)de . yUvat, eyo 
7. . . . pokorne'tu'te’ | 
[d]roxov Tovde 


II. 3. Bdérrvos ist ein griechischer Name, der viele Verwandte hat. 

4. i(v) . as wohl Infinitiv Aoristi eines mit éy zusammengesetzten 
Verbs. 

5. éparny 3 dualis (sc. 7) Kao. %) mais). 

6. déu@pmoxov Plusquamperfect mit Aoristendung, wie episch éuéunxov, 
€TréPvKor, U.S.W. 

6-7. Man ergiinze etwa: éy@ [olda éué ody U]royxov tovde, “ich weiss 
mich dessen nicht schuldig.” 

Ks handelt sich um einen Reinigungseid, einer Frau geleistet. 





YUM 





XUM 
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III. Rough limestone tablet built into a yard wall north of the site. 
Found May 4th. Now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


ie 
: 


Se eo. ee eee we; 3... . depelle'pi'o'se’ 
tas Se . . « [6]re Bréaruos . 
ee ee 
vay, To pépeu . . ss ——e 


III. 3. Das 3 Zeichen scheint mir ein le 7: das 4 ist eher pi.; vgl. 
II. 3, was genau zu Schmidt viii, 5, stimmt, wo Hoffmann mit Recht 
ériBacwy liest. 


_ lese ich pe* (trotz r III. 2), da S* II. 7 po sein muss. 
a scheint mir sicher me’, daraus F . XX ; hittitisch TC: 


a) hat am meisten Aehnlichkeit mit NH ki. 
a = tu ist sicher; ebenso >| = no, s. Sayce, Abyd. XL. 
Y II. 5, wiirde ich fiir ri halten, wenn dies nicht paphisch andere 


Form hatte; auch passt pu: nicht. 


On Dr. Deecke’s transcription M. J. P. Six kindly sends the following 
observations :— 

Brit. Mus. Il. ligne 7, il me semble qu'il n’y a pas ‘po‘ko‘ne'tu'te’ | , comme 
le croit M. Deecke, mais (0)'ro’ko'ne'to'te’ | , comme 2 la ligne 6, c’est & diro 
(6)pxov ro(v)Se. Comme M. Deecke aftirme que le tu est certain, ce qui serait 


vrai, si le dessin de mon fils est exact, je ne puis m’empécher de remarquer 
S 2 
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que la lettre en question me parait décidément un to’, et que les lignes qui la 
font ressembler 4 un tu ne sont, 4 mon avis, que des inégalités de la pierre. 
A la 3™° ligne, ot M. Deecke lit: note’ | , on pourrait songer d .. . . mete, 
ce qui donnerait : ute T(0)v Brérrvov. 

Cambridge III. A la fin de la 1° ligne je vois les restes de nine. Je 
voudrais donc lire tas 8é vw... . A la fin de la 4° ligne, il y a peut étre te, 
ce qui donnerait ‘cava 8é. 

Il est assez curieux que le méme personnage Blepios est mentionné dans 
deux des inscriptions et pourtant ces deux fragments ne font pas partie d’une 
méme inscription. Les lettres sont autres. 


IV. Stone slab found in a tomb at Kuklia, and left in Cyprus. Below 
the letters are traces of red and blue colouring. 


h de AYVWs 
s “> A a Y ef 


This seems to be a proper name in the genitive, read from right to left. 
lo.je.re.a.o. 


On the back of the slab was rudely scratched 


= 


which ig not unlike the Trojan ‘ swastika’ (Schliemann, 7Z’roja, p. 122 sq.). 


B. 


The following inscriptions of Old Paphos were already above ground, 
in the village of Kuklia, before our arrival. Most of them bave been often 
copied previously, and, where we have nothing to add, we simply quote 
the copyist’s name with whom we agree, without giving the inscription 
in full. 


1. Pedestal of blue limestone, formerly in the churchyard, now removed 
to the temple site. It has been twice used, but has only one inscription. 
A good deal worn in places, and consequently much diversity of readings 
(Lebas and Waddington, No. 2802, Sakellarios, p. 96, Cesnola, No. 7, Kaibel, 
254, Pomtow, Poctae Lyr. graect, ii. p. 368). In the following version we were 
all agreed: about line 2 we have no doubt, and in the beginning of line 3 we 
can point to the fact that our version, though less probable than M. Wadding- 
ton’s in itself, supplies sufficient letters, which his does not—a very strong 
argument, as the inscription is cut otovyndov. 
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HNX PONOEHN IK ATONAEE 2®QTAT ONEAA AZ EKAEILEN 
1LATPQM@A ILAMTTA LAAAAMAZEATCPA 
QITTA NEAoOsTTPOTONO! AONOMAETOIATT,. HE 
EKTON O1ATPEIA ANEAAAA 0 EAFEMONQN 
hv xpovos uixa Tovde copwrartov ‘Eddds Exdevfev 
latpo@p Paiday raisa Aapaccayopa’ 
@ trat(pis hv Té)vedos mpdyova & dvopacrot an’ (ai)ns 
éxyovor Atperdav “EXXdbos ayepover. 


2. Cut in rough letters on a stone block now built over the chancel arch 
of the church of St. Luke. Unpublished. 


€NATAGHITYXHI én’ dyadh téyn 


3. White marble pedestal built upside down into the wall of Hadji 
Themistokles’ house ; well-cut but extremely faint, being worn almost smooth. 
Unsuccessfully tried by Dr. Oberhiimmer (Abhandl. der Miinch. Akad. der 
Wissensch. 1888), but not copied previously. Cf. No. 106 of the temple 
inscriptions, which confirms the reading here given of line 4 in the 
first half. The two inscriptions stand side by side. 


ADPOAITHITIAQIAI 
IOYAIANSAKPIKOAANTHN 

OYFATEPALAIOYIOYAIOYKPISTIOY 
KAIAIKINNIAZMOAESTHE 
AIKINNIAAFATIQMENHHMAM MH 


AgPOz TIADIAI 
rFAIONIOYAIONTOTAMQNA 
TONYIONFAIOYIOYAIOY 
TIOTAMQNOSKAIAIKINNIAS 
IZOYAAI///IAZAIKINNIA 

AT ATIOMENHHMAMMH 


(a) ’"Adpodirn Iladia 
"lovAlay LaxpixdXav Thy 
Ovyatépa T'aiov *lovddov Kpiorrov 
xat Acxwvias Modéorns 
Acxwrvia ayarr@pévn } wappn. 


() "Agpo8( rp) Haig 
Taiov ‘lovxov Morayava 
tov viov T'aiov lovddov 
Tlorapa@vos cai Ackwrias 
*Ioovr( . . . as) Acxiwvia 
ayaTapévn 7 pappen. 
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4. In the penultimate line of the second inscription, IZSOYAAPIAS, 
~AIPIAS, and —AATTAS are all possible readings. 


5. In the wall of the church of Panagia Chrysopolitissa. C.I.G. 2607, 
Lebas and Waddington, 2801. 
6. Ibid. Lebas and Waddington, 2795. 


7. Formerly in the churchyard, now on the temple site. Lebas and 
Waddington, 2799. 


8. Ibid. Lebas and Waddington, 2805 ; Sakellarios, p. 96. 
9. Ibid. Lebas and Waddington, 2794. 


10. Outside the west end of the church of St. Luke. Lebas and’ Wad- 
dington, 2793. 


11. Inside the church. Lebas and Waddington, 2797. 
12. Ibid. Lebas and Waddington, 2800. 


13. Now on the temple site, found by M. Pierides. Lebas and Wad- 
dington, 2798. 


14, Fragment of grey stone built into a house near St. Luke’s church. 
Broken right, left, and bottom. Unpublished ? 


ZEBAST Y<Baor[p 
4APXIEPE 1) apyvepel ia 
TPITHBEPIO! mra|rpi T(e)Bnpcov 2 





STEM 


15. Fragments from various houses published by Lebas and Waddington. 


C.—AMARGETTI. 


1. Fragment of a pink marble pedestal built into the house of Georgios 
Panagi. Broken on all sides. 


VA ek ys lieth, Miatien hs sauisseics 
INCE TAMIAS ... Tapias 
KAOIEPQE™! Kaepooet 


Probably a fragment of a dedication by the steward of the shrine o 
Opaon Melanthius. 
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2. Inscribed in very small letters on the right side of a draped statuette 
of soft stone; much worn. 


on////NI "On| ao] 
MEA////N Medfa}v- 
©1W////AC Bip .... 
EIPH////////oyY Kipy[vai ov 
ENAL////////@ én’ arabs 


3. Scratched on the right side of a draped statuette of soft stone. 


LIFATIOAWNIME kuy’ ’AmoX(A)ov Me- 
AAOIWDAAIAPXOC Aa(v)Oi@ Pariapyos. 


If the first symbols contain a date it is 45 B.c. 


4. Deeply cut on a base of soft stone, broken on the right. 


OFAONIMEAA//// "Ordo Mera[vOie o Seiva 
TONEAS //// Tov éav[ Tod viov Tov Seiva 


5. Deeply cut on a small base of white marble, broken on the left. 


////\ANOItW ’Ordov Me)rAavOio 
/I//AALEYC 6 Selva... 
///IONATOYCEATOY tov deiva kal tov Seiva] tovs éa(v)rod 
[///OENTEC viovs ? ta]Oévr(a)s ? 


In line 2 we probably have a local adjective not belonging to Cyprus. 
The base is of foreign marble and was perhaps dedicated by a native of Asia 
Minor or one of the islands. It is obviously of a very late period. 


6. Scratched on a round base of soft stone, chipped at the top. 


oF//// [/// 4N "On| dove Med jav- 
OIWAPTEMI ua WPOC Dio ’Aprepidmpos 
€VXHN EevY NV. 


7. Seratched on a base of soft stone to which the feet of the statuette 
are attached. Broken right. 


oMAONI Me//// ‘Ordo MelavOlo 6 Seiva 
yneP//////// vrép [ Tod Seiva K.7-r. 
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8. On a base of soft stone, broken at both ends. 


AONIME "Or ]|dov. Me[AavOio 


9. On a base of soft stone, much worn. 


+ C////NAONIME |- o [O]mdov Me 
IX AA//// AavOia] .. . 


_ 10. On a small base of very soft stone with mouldings, worn nearly 
smooth and broken at the edges. 


////A&o//// ’O)rdo[lve 
MAL [MeravO/e | 
AAIOC o//// ? DiJrAavos P[c- 
[//[oCCTPA~ Alocotpat- 
ONTON ov TOD é- 
ATOYION a(v) Tod (v)iov 
VXHN e|vx nv. 


11. On a terra-cotta tablet. 


ANCAAQ *ATro\Xo- 
NIOYDIAS viov Pir(iamov) ? 


12. On a small basis of soft stone, well cut. Broken left. 


FRR EAMIPCciigig te | Page SANio das toxeda a eas eh cons 
\AN [’Omdov Me]rav 
i Caer ee ee eS E 


13. Scratched between the feet of a statuette of soft stone. 
€<iT HPA K evt’ . ‘Hpa(xredov) ? x. 


Reckoning this date from the constitution of Cyprus as a province, we 
get 257 A.D. on the 20th day of the month Heraclius (or Heraion ). 


The two inscriptions published in Cesnola “Cyprus,” Appendix Nos. 3 
and 4, are also from Amargetti, not from Paphos. They appear to have been 
bought by General Cesnola’s foreman, Beshbesh, with many other things out of 
a find made at Amargetti by the late Bishop of Paphos and M. Aristides, 
village-judge of Chrysochou. This affords a very good instance of the 
inventive powers of the General, or of his foreman, the latter of whom alone 
knows the provenance of a large number of the treasures now in New York. 








asveraa 
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In conclusion it may be stated that almost all the Kuklia inscriptions 
were independently copied by us all, and only in one or two instances was 
there any difference of opinion. A few, which were found after Mr. James’s 
departure in April, and the thirteen Amargetti dedications have been copied 
by Mr. Hogarth only. We hope to revise and comment upon many of the 
inscriptions later. 

KE. A. G. 
D. G. H. 
M. R. J. 
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VII.—Tompss. 


Tomps of all periods were opened during the past season, a few archaic 
ones at Leontari Vouno, which have been described by Mr. James in his 
account of that site, and others at Kuklia of all subsequent ages, down to 
the very latest. They are usually cut in the rock or earth of a gentle slope, 
in many cases, as in the Xylino valley at Kuklia, tier above tier: but they 
are also found in level ground, approached by a sloping passage now 
filled with earth. The whole plateau to the east of Kuklia above the 
Xa7jravov ths ‘Pyyivijs is honey-combed with earth-tombs of this kind, con- 
sisting mainly of one or two vaulted chambers, leading one out of the other, 
without niches for the bodies, and entered by a vaulted opening closed by a 
slab. Such are probably tombs of the poor: the richer Cypriotes were for 
the most part laid in rock-tombs, such as abound in the plain north of New 
Paphos, and were found by us at Old Paphos on the slopes between the 
Temple of Aphrodite and the sea. From their greater durability and 
accessibility the latter were often used two or three times over, being some- 
times sanctified at last for Christian buria] by innumerable crosses, cut over 
the niches, as is the case at Cape Drepano: thus they are usually less 
profitable to the explorer of to-day than the earth-chambers, which were left 
undisturbed in the possession of their original tenants, and were not so easily 
detected by the tupSwpixos of the early centuries of our era. Of the work 
of the latter we found ample evidence at Kuklia: tomb after tomb was 
opened on the eastern slopes, in which broken glass and pottery were lying 
in a huge heap either in the middle or near the door, what the thieves did 
not want having apparently been wantonly destroyed: the lids of the sar- 
cophagi were either hewn in pieces or wrenched aside, and even, in some 
cases, in order probably to evade notice, carefully replaced in statu quo. The 
door was by no means the favourite place of ingress, for we often dug down 
to find the slab quite undisturbed, while the tomb was in the state described 
above, and search would reveal the presence of a hole or passage cut through 
the solid rock from above or at the side. In this way a number of tombs on 
the slope south-west of the Temple are now connected by a labyrinth of 
connecting-passages, cut with infinite labour by the robbers, who preferred 
to work thus underground when once safely in a tomb, to exposing them- 
selves to the chance of detection by digging to the proper door from above. 

The approach to the tomb is, roughly speaking, wide in the case of 
archaic tombs, and narrow in those of late date. In the case of pretentious 
tombs it is often lined with carefully-fitted masonry, sometimes inscribed 
as in the LanAavov Tis ‘Pyyevijs ; scriptions are also found (most commonly) 
over the actual door, as in the case of the early graves at ‘EXAnm«d and 
‘AX\ora tod érioxorrov near New Paphos; on the wall, as in one of the 





we_id 
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‘AXovta tombs: or over the niches, as at Cape Drepano. The tomb-door is a 
square or vaulted opening in the rock, sometimes, though rarely, ornamented : 
one of the graves found by us at Xylino had actual doorposts, artificially 
introduced, and ornamented with mouldings; over the door being a similar 
lintel. The ornamentation may also be cut in the native rock, and some very 
fine examples of this may be seen at Meleti, half an hour inland from Cape 
Drepano. A flight of steps often forms the approach; a previously rifled 
rock-tomb opened by us at Kuklia was entered by twenty-five such steps, and 
a smaller specimen in the Xylino valley, lined throughout with masonry, had 
a flight of seven. 

Inside the tombs many varieties occur: the peculiar forms of Leontari 
graves have been described by Mr. James; those at Kuklia had four varieties 
of plan according to the disposition of the niches or yvyjpara wherein the 
bodies were laid. 

a. The niches radiated from a circular central hall like the spokes of a 
wheel. It does not follow however that the spokes were complete, 7c. in many 
cases only two or three had been cut thus: 


This arrangement was found on the south-western. slope at Kuklia, in one or 
two cases only; the most noticeable being a tomb from which we extracted 
three figurine-vases and a painted Attic phiale. It is characteristic also of 
that part of the necropolis at Poli-tis-Chrysochou in which Greek painted 
ware has been found, and is undoubtedly the oldest of the four forms here 
enumerated. 

8. The niches run out on three sides from a square or oblong hail or 
halls. This is very common, but as a rule of later period than the first 
named.. The bodies in this case are laid in the niches with feet. towards the 
central hall. 


£ g 


(pm 
i 


y. The niches running out from the central hall take the form of 
secondary chambers, each with a shallow recess at the end containing a shelf, 
parallel to the side of the chamber, on which the body was laid. This form 
is rarer, and occurs mainly in very large tombs, such as some of those at the 
‘Camel’s Tail’ south-east of the Temple, which contained (though perhaps 
they had been used twice) gold ornaments, glass and pottery of a not very 
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early period. The best instance of it on a very large scale occurs in the 
gigantic caves of Elisis and Galinoporni in the Carpass, and it is probably 
only a more sumptuous variety of 8. 

5. The niches are shallow recesses, each with a shelf, lying parallel to 
the central hall or halls, and generally vaulted over thus : 


as 


In this either a simple bedy was laid or a sarcophagus. This arrangement 
appears, in Cypriote tombs, to be a certain mark of a late period. 

It should be also mentioned that niches are often found in the sides of 
the outer approach, closed with a slab. Those inside the tomb were some- 
times closed with a slab, sometimes with a plaque of terra-cotta, ornamented 
with a St. Andrew’s cross, drawn in the wet clay with the four fingers held 
together : thus it presents a quadruple line across the plaque: 


This occurs in the Xylino tomb with staircase mentioned above and in many 
other instances. 

The roofs are sometimes highly vaulted, oftener almost flat ; and naturally 
the character of the cutting, evenness of the walls, and regularity of the 
niches is most various. A fifth variety of tomb without niches occurs only 
in the poorer variety. Here the bodies are laid upon shelves in the hall 
itself. The few tombs at Kuklia, made on this plan, were of late period. 








In very few cases indeed in Cyprus has the tomb any interior ornamen- 
tation: the great graves at Meleti, whose niches are elaborately adorned with 
pilasters and pediments, are almost singular. Some remarkable tombs at New 
Paphos with Doric fronts are described by General Cesnola in his Cyprus, 
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p. 224, and a very curious example occurs not far from the village of Davlos 
at the foot of the Carpass. 

Certain rock-tombs which we had special opportunities of exploring, 
although visited previously, may be separately described. The great Sar7jAavov 
ths ‘Pyyevijs at Kuklia, of whi h a plan! is appended (Fig, 1), has lain open 
for centuries; when von Hammer, Ross, and Count de Vogiié visited it they 
found it absolutely empty, and the memory of the Kukliotes runneth not to 
the contrary. As stated in the preliminary narrative we found only the 
character > on the right-hand wall. From the annexed plan the arrange- 
ment of the three halls and subsidiary chambers can be seen: no shelves exist 
in it, and only one proper ura: it is well though somewhat irregularly cut, 
and has been entered by the riflers through a tunnel from the west, not 
through the door. It is the largest tomb in Cyprus after those at Elisis and 
Galinoporni, which are probably of later date: that at Elisis is nearly three 
times as long. 

A very remarkable group of tombs are those near New Paphos known as 
“EAAgvica and “AX@via tov ’Emicxorov, and bearing inscriptions copied by 
Count de Vogiié? and others. In the former two very distinct kinds of tombs 
are found: the first and most important are approached by a long passage 
with a flight of steps leading down to a door: this leads into the usual vaulted 
hall with radiating niches. A plan of one group (Fig. 2) (made by Mr. Smith) 
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is appended. No pottery remains to show the date, but it is safe to conclude 
from their superior workmanship and the fact that they are inscribed, that 
they are later than the Paraskeve tombs (Fig. 3). In the same cemetery and 
often over the larger tombs are small single chambers sunk in the rock and 
provided with ledges at the side for a roofing slab, an arrangement very 
similar to that obtaining in certain tombs at Moulos (Macaria) in the Kyrenia 
district, which have been excavated in the top of the rock and covered with 
ordinary saréophagus-lids, still in situ. One inscription only is recorded in 





1 All the plans and sections illustrating this 2 Mélanges @’ Archéologie orientale, t. iv. 6, 7, 
paper are drawn by Mr. Smith on a uniform cf. also Sammlung der griech. Dialekt-Inschr, 
scale of 32 feet to 1 inch. i. nos. 31, 32, 33. 
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the Sammlung as from this group of tombs, and it is indeed the only one 
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The other mass of rock, ‘AX@va tod ’Emicxorov, contains only one 
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really legible ; but there were undoubtedly others to be read before the surface 
of the rock became so much disintegrated, and we were able to make out a 
letter here and there ; these mutilated ones run 


tomb, inscribed inside and out: the outer inscription seems to have suffered 
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a good deal from the taking of a plaster cast. The tomb itself (Fig. 4) consists 
of a large square chamber, leading into a larger circular one unfortunately 
partly filled up with stones : it may have had radiating niches, but their mouths 
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are below the present level of the soil. The inscriptions tell us that it was 
consecrated to Apollo Hylates. 

It will be seen from the sketch map (PI. vii.) that there were several 
localities about Kuklia where tombs were opened this year: those at Xylino 
(Fig. 5).were of poor quality, containing inferior kinds of glass, common native 





pottery and lamps, diamond-shaped leaves of gold, alabaster bottles, a few 
bronze articles, and not very good gold and silver jewellery. 

What the original arrangement of the objects found in the Kuklia tombs 
had been did not appear in any but a few unimportant cases: a tomb near the 
Lmrjraov Ths ‘Pyywhs, of very late date, afforded an example of the undis- 
turbed kind. On a raised ledge on each side lay a skeleton, and numbers of 
plain terra-cotta and glass vessels (between thirty and forty in all) were 
standing at the head and feet of each. Some few were within reach of the 
hands, and they were for the most part the terra-cotta vessels of uncertain 
purpose which bulge in the middle and have a narrow neck at each end. The 
arrangement of the vessels at head and feet seemed to be guided by no 
definite principle. On the floor of the tomb and at its entrance lay a number 
of amphorae. Another tomb (Fig. 6), in ‘Loura tou Kamelou,’ contained two 












roughly-fashioned limestone sarcophagi, unopetied ; but here too the contents 
were comparatively uninteresting, and their arrangement not instructive. The 
heads of the skeletons lay furthest from the door of the tomb, towards the 
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north. Two glass bottles lay on their sides by the right leg of one skeleton, 
and a pin near the left foot. The bulk of the pottery and glass was outside 
the coffins. Another tomb from the same site is shewn in plan and section 
(Fig. 7). 





In Xylino one tomb roughly vaulted, with a flight of steps leading to it 
(v. supra), contained nearly 200 common clay lamps, and about 300 bronze 
coins. Certain indications—as the partial falling in of the vaulted passage 
and the discovery of two skeletons among its débris—led to the supposition 
that the tupBwpuvyoi had been surprised by the descent of the roof during 
their explorations. In the same cemetery one grave contained a bronze 
strigil—the only ‘trade-mark’ of any kind that turned up, unless we are to 
except the lamps mentioned above. Another was closed by a small slab with 
two taeniae in red and blue painted on it, and a name in Cypriote characters, 

Large numbers of the less ornamental vessels had of course originally 
contained provisions. Eggshells were the only recognizable relic of these, and 
they occurred very frequently. It seems doubtful, judging from the poverty 
of the graves in general, whether all the amphorae can ever have been full 
of wine. 

The fashion of stationing large terra-cotta figures as guardians—-in place 
of original human victims—at the entrance of tombs, which prevailed at Poli, 
was not affected by the Paphians. With few exceptions, terra-cotta figures 
did not occur in the tombs. Clay doves and a tortoise were found—familiar 
symbols of the goddess whose temple overshadowed the dead. But through- 
out, as a glance at the specimens brought back will show, there was a singular 
absence of figured representations. The curious bowl decorated with fish, 
trees, and stars (?) (black on red), now in the Ashmolean Museum, forms an 
exception; one fragment, again, was picked up in a field with a swan (?) 
roughly sketched on it, much resembling that on an aryballos figured in 
‘Salaminia.’ A glass cover with Eros, an eagle, and a bunch of grapes upon 
it is in the British Museum (Fig. 8). This, and a phiale with a dancing female 
figure and 2) mais cad, came from the tombs south of the Temple. 

The jewellery found was not usually in situ. It was dispersed about 
the dust of the tomb, and recovered by careful sifting. The gold leaf which 
formed so common a feature had seemingly been scattered all over the bodies, 
and earlier explorers had not unnaturally neglected it. One gold frontlet of 
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somewhat thicker leaf came from ‘ Loura tou Kamelou,’ and this was some- 
where near its original place on the skull of the corpse. The pottery was 
mainly of two kinds, (a) perfectly plain, and (8) decorated with concentric 





Fic. 8. 


rings and horizontal bands. The second kind marked an earlier set of tombs, 
but it was probably in common use down to a much later date than has 
commonly been assigned to it. This point will I hope meet with discussion 
at the hands of more competent authorities. 

In conclusion I may remark that the bones of the Paphians were restored 
to their resting-place after their graves had been plundered. We hoped by 
this means to avoid the strictures of St. Gregory. But his words were 
certainly applicable to our discoveries— 


“‘TBpiotns em’ éw’ HAOe Tov ov Cohovta aidnpos: 
Kal ypuaov Trobéwpy edpe mévnta véxvy. 
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THESEUS AND SKIRON. 


PaNoFrKA has remarked? that till 1833 only three works of art were 
known representing Theseus in the act of hurling Skiron into the sea, and that 
one of the three was known to us only through the description by Pausanias.? 

The active wielding of spade and shovel during the last half century has 
done much for the elucidation of many an ancient myth; yet, with a few 
exceptions ? (as the Euphronios cup from Caere*), the monuments have told us 
little of Skiron. 

For this dearth two causes have been suggested: the absence of a 
universal religious importance in the case of such local legend ; and, secondly, 
the unsuitability of the theme for display of artistic power. The death of 
Skiron, unlike that of the Minotaur, is the close of a drama simple and 
isolated in plot and action, whereas the fate of the Cretan monster is closely 
bound up with the fortunes of a heroine, and leads on to her union with an 
Olympian god. The myths that gathered round the house of Minos were a 
fruitful field for the artist as well as for the poet. 

Again, the adventures of Theseus with the Amazons were shared with 
the national hero of Hellas, They brought upon the scene a host of com- 
batants whose graceful forms lent themselves to the display of artistic skill, 
while their foreign dress and equipments admitted of the greatest variety of 
treatment. The myth of the Centaurs presents a struggle in which savage 
power combines with heroic types of beauty to produce a vivid and brilliant 
picture. 

No such accessory advantages are attached to the story of Skiron, though 
there is an opportunity for striking contrast between the supple form of the 
Attic ephebos and the coarser strength of his uncouth antagonist. The 
simplicity of the action does not favour the introduction of numerous 
characters, and there is little opportunity for the display of feminine beauty.’ 
The triumphs of Theseus over the robbers who infested the Isthmus are 








1 Der Tod des Skiron. 4 Klein, Zuphronios.? 

=o. By) As 5 In the Naples vase (Gerhard, <Auserles. 

3 In 1865 Benndorf enumerated sixteen repre- Vasenbild. 1V. 234) Hephaestos (or Hermes), 
sentations of Skiron, viz. the groupdescribed by Athene and Endeis hardly add to the effect. The 
Pausanias, a metope on the Theseion,a fragment dazed appearance of the youths on the Munich 
of frieze of the Mausoleum, a terra-cotta bas-relief cup (Arch. Zig. XXIII. Taf. 195) certainly does 


now in the Berlin Museum, and twelve vases. heighten the idea of sang-froid expressed in the 
Bull. d, Inst., 1865, pp. 156-160. hero’s countenance. 
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perhaps somewhat monotonous, and impress one as mere imitations of the 
adventures of his greater contemporary Herakles. That the Athenians did 
their best to place their own peculiar hero on a level with the heroic ideal of 
the whole Hellenic race has been well shown by Kliigmann,! and the retri- 
bution inflicted by Herakles on Kyknos and other evildoers finds its parallel 
in the punishment of Periphetes, Sinis, Skiron, Prokrustes, and Kerkyon.? 

The glorification of Theseus however is a comparatively late growth, 
resting chiefly on the development of the Attic drama. The epic poets pay 
little heed to him, and what little is said of him is not much to his credit. 
He is chiefly heard of in connection with Ariadne, and Diodorus® gives a 
version of the story which represents him as deprived of her by Dionysos. 
The name of Skiron is not mentioned by early writers. Pollux tells us that 
a play of Epicharmus was called =xépwv. Herodotus‘ speaks of the Skironian 
road. We know that ‘Skiron’ was the title of a lost satyric drama by 
Euripides,> and Xenophon ® refers to Skiron, with Sinis and Prokrustes, as a 
typical highway robber of the olden time. 

For details of the story however we must look to writers of the Roman 
age, since Apollodorus unfortunately breaks off at the very point in question. 
It is clear therefore that the adventures of Theseus on the Isthmus, uncon- 
nected as they were with the more prominent mythological personages, failed 
to exert much influence on Greek literature in its best days. 

In its fullest development the story runs as follows :— 

At the most dangerous part of the way across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where the rugged path skirted the edge of lofty cliffs, the robber Skiron 
stopped travellers and compelled them to wash his feet in a basin placed on 
the verge of the rock. When they knelt to this task he thrust them with a 
kick over the brink of the precipice into the sea, where a monstrous tortoise 
devoured their mangled bodies. On his journey to Athens Theseus 
encountered and slew this wretch, who now himself became the prey of the 
tortoise. 

The earliest extant version of this is found in Diodorus,’ who lived in the 
time of Caesar :— 

‘And he (Theseus) punished also Skiron, who dwelt on the rocks of 
Megaris, which are called from him Skironian. For this man was accustomed 
to force passers-by to wash his feet on a certain precipitous spot, and with a 
sudden kick he used to send them rolling down from the precipice into the 
sea, over the so-called “ Tortoise.” ’ 

In this, the simplest form of the legend, two points are to be noted. In 
the first place we are not told how Skiron was put to death. Secondly, the 
expression ‘over the so-called Tortoise’ may be due to the taste for rational- 





1 Die Amazonen in der attischen Litteratur Etr. camp. Vasenb. Taf. VI., VII. Cf. the 


und Kunst. account of Ariadne by the elder Philostratos. 
2 So Diodorus (iv. 59) speaks of Theseus as ‘ viii. 71. 

(nrwths tev ‘HparA€ous &OAwv. > Pollux, Onomastikon, X. 35. 
3 iv. 61. See the Hydria from Vulci in the 6 Mem. II. 1, 14, 

Berlin Museum (No. 2179) published by Gerhard “iv. 59, 
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ising. Yet ‘Chelone’ is a term which might reasonably be applied to a pro- 
jection of the shore, and undoubtedly was so applied, ¢.g. in the island of Cos ; 
and the tortoise being well known in the neighbourhood’ would naturally 
supply an object for'comparison. At all events Diodorus does not admit the 
tortoise to a share in the action. 

Our next authority, Strabo,? about a generation later, while speaking of 
the dangerous road from the Isthmus, says :— 

‘Here are localised the myths concerning Skiron and the Pinebender 
(i.e. Sinis), who practised their depredations in the aforesaid mountainous 
districts, and whom Theseus killed.’ 

This adds nothing to the tale. In Trajan’s reign, about 140 years later, 
we find Plutarch * writing as follows :— 

‘But on the borders of Megaris he (Theseus) hurled Skiron down from 
the rocks and killed him, for this Skiron, as the common story goes, used to 
plunder passers-by; but as some say, used through wanton violence and 
insolence to stretch out his feet to strangers and tell them to wash them, and 
while they were so washing them used to kick and thrust them into the sea. 
But on the other hand, the Megarian historians, opposing this tradition, and, 
to quote Simonides, ‘ warring with long ages,’ declare that Skiron was neither 
a robber nor a violent fellow, but a punisher of robbers, and a relation and 
friend of excellent and just men. For Aeacus was considered the most pious 
of the Greeks, and Kychreus of Salamis received at Athens the honours paid 
to gods, and the manly excellence of Peleus and Telamon were recognised by 
every one. Now Skiron was the son-in-law of Kychreus, and the father-in-law 
of Aeacus, and the grandfather of Peleus and Telamon, as they were sons of 
Endeis, the daughter of Skiron and Chariklo, It was not therefore likely that 
persons possessed of such distinguished qualities would form a family con- 
nection with the worst of men, receiving and offering what was greatest and 
most valuable. But they say that it was not when Theseus was first 
journeying to Athens, but at a later time, that he captured Eleusis from the 
Megarians by circumventing their commander Diokles, and killed Skiron. 
Such contradictory versions are given of this affair.’ 

Here then, for the first time, we are told of the manner of Skiron’s death, 
viz., by being hurled over the precipice, and not by the use of a weapon. 
Otherwise Plutarch’s own statement is much the same as that of Diodorus, 
though the ‘Chelone’ is not mentioned. The Megarian historians, however, 
as quoted by Plutarch above, give another and a very different version. Their 
argument for the impeccability of Skiron drawn from his highly respectable 
connections may provoke a smile. Yet so little is known of the early history 
of Megara that a germ of historical fact may quite possibly lie hidden in this 
patriotic legend. In border warfare the patriot of the one side is a brigand 
in the eyes of the other. Their fellow Hellenes never had a good word for the 





1 Compare the coins of Aegina, According as the hind was of Arcadia. 
to Professor Robert the tortoise was the symbol 2 ix, 391. 
of the whole of this district of the Saronic Gulf, 8 Vita Thesei, X. 
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Megarians,' and the defender of Eleusis may, in the mouths of enemies, have 
become the bloodthirsty robber of the current legend. Pausanias (who also 
gives Skiron as the name of the father-in-law of Aeacus?) states® that a Skiron 
commanded the Megarians in war, and attributes the making of a road over 
the Skironian rocks to a Polemarch so named,‘ and presumably the same 
person. A distinction is commonly drawn between this Polemarch and the 
opponent of Theseus. Yet it seems strange to suppose that one Skiron made 
a road over a pass associated with the name of another. 

The following is the form of the tradition as it appears in the first book 
of Pausanias, which was written between 138 and 161 A.D.5 :— 

‘But the rocks next to this they consider accursed, because Skiron, when 
living among them, used to throw into the sea all the strangers he met with. 
And a tortoise used to swim up under the rocks, and was said to seize those 
thrown in. . . . Retribution for this came upon Skiron, as he was thrown into 
the same sea by Theseus.’ © 

Here is the first mention of the active intervention of the tortoise. 

In Latin writers we find mere passing allusions to the myth ;" and the 
last of our authorities must be the scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 979— 


ov8’ ai Oaddoons civvopot LKeipwvides 
gycover métpat Tois Kaxois wv’ elvar Bapov. 


‘Skiron lived in Megara, a tyrant hostile to strangers, whom Theseus 
threw to the tortoise; and the Skironian rocks are called after Skiron, the 
keeper of the tortoise, who is mentioned by Kallimachos. This Skiron used 
to compel passers-by to wash his feet, then, striking them with his foot, he 
used to make them food for the tortoise. But Theseus swinging him over 
his head* and throwing him into the sea caused him to be devoured by the 
tortoise.’ 

Such is the story as we find it in literature.? We have no trace of it 
earlier than the time of Epicharmos,’” about the beginning of the fifth century 
before the Christian era; and its first appearance in works of art may also 
be placed in the same period. Certain adyaAmata ortijs yijs are mentioned 
by Pausanias™ as standing on the roof of the Stoa Basileios at Athens, and 





1 Aristoph. Ach. 788, *AAA’ gor ydp po 7 Ovid, Metam. VII. Ibis, 407; Statius, 
Meyapixd Tis waxavd, on Which Suidas remarks: Theb. I. 333 and XII. 577. Hyginus, Fab. 38, 
évt) Tod movnpd: d1eBdAAovtTo yap em wovnplg of mentions the washing of the feet, and in Ciris 
Meyapeis. So Kallimachos, Ep. 25, 6, ds Meya- 466—8 is the tortoise. Claudian, De Bello 
péwy ov Adyos ob7’ apiOuds. Poillentino (Getico) 188, and In Rufinwm, 1. 258. 

2 II. 29, 9. So Apollodoros (III. 12, 7) says 8 Cf. the line from the Skiron of the comic 
yape? 5& Aiaxds ’Evinida tiv Sxelpwvos. poet Alexis, “Qomep kvAtords orépavos aiwpov- 


3], 39, 6. 

41.4406. 

5 In Paus. I, 3, 2 the tense of jpxev shows 
that Hadrian (who died A.D. 138) was no longer 
alive ; and Pausanias says (VII. 20, 6) that his 
first book was finished before Herodes Atticus 
built his Odeion in memory of Regilla, who died 
A.D. 161. 

6 Paus. I. 44, 8. Cf. I. 3, 1. 


pevos in Athenaeus XV. 678. 

® Cf. Gurlitt, Das alter der Bildwerke des 
Thescions, p. 34. 

10 Pollux, X. 86, 87, ’Emlyappos efpnrev...ev 5& 
Xxlpwv. Epicharmos lived (till 484) in the 
Sicilian Megara, and is said by Aristotle to have 
used mythological plots. 

it Paus. I. 8, 1: 
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consisting of two groups, Theseus hurling Skiron into the sea, and Hemera 
(Eos) carrying off Kephalos. Of these figures of Theseus and Skiron nothing 
further is known. Of the other plastic representations of our myth two were 
attached to buildings erected in the fifth and fourth centuries respectively, 
and consequently afford an approximate date. Of these two the metope of 
the Theseion! represents Theseus pressing hard on Skiron, who with his left 
hand clings to the rock on which he is seated.2 Beneath is a crab (not a 
tortoise). : 

The second is a fragment of a relief in panel from the mausoleum, 
described by Sir Charles Newton® as ‘the remains of a group representing 
two male figures, one of whom has thrown the other down on a rock, and 
appears to be following up his advantage. Of the fallen figure all that 
remains is the left leg, thigh, and hip: of his adversary only the right leg 
and left foot ; but the subject of this group may easily be recognized. There 
can hardly be a doubt from the relative position of the two figures, that the 
group originally represented Theseus killing the robber Skiron,’ 4 

Through the kindness of Dr. Kenner and Dr. Robert Ritter von Schneider, 
Custos of the Vienna Antikensammlung, I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining certain blocks from the frieze at Gjélbaschi containing the adventure 
with Skiron, which will shortly be placed in the magnificent new museum at 
Vienna. They have not yet been published, but are briefly mentioned in 
Benndorf’s Vorldufiger Bericht. On the left Theseus, clad in chlamys and 
pileus, having seized Skiron by both ankles, is turning him backwards over 
the rock; Skiron is consequently looking almost straight upwards, in a 
position different from other representations. Peculiar to this relief is the 
presence of another man with shaggy hair, a counterpart of Skiron, who 
advances from the right, bearing on his right arm what appears to be a bow. 
On the next two blocks are fish, and also a tortoise, looking up indeed, but 
looking away from the scene; obviously therefore no active participator 
therein. With two fishes (apparently of different kinds) and a dolphin it 
serves to indicate the sea. Skiron’s foot-pan does not appear. 

In the Berlin Museum there is a bas-relief in terra-cotta, acquired with 
other parts of a frieze from Rome in 1865.° In this Skiron lies at the foot 
of a rock, by which stands a tree. Theseus grasps his right leg with his left 
hand, and with his right raises a club to strike him. The club is evidently 
a metal one, being too thin for wood.° No tortoise or crab appears. 

The fragment of terra-cotta mural relief in the British Museum 
containing Theseus and Skiron is part of a plaque evidently from the same 
mould as that at Berlin.’ 











1 Stuart’s Ant. Ath. ? III. 1, Pl. 18. Gurlitt 
(p. 56) considers that the sculptures of the 
‘Theseion’ were executed after those of the 
Parthenon, and by pupils of Pheidias. 

2 This metope is imitated in the bronze group 
of Theseus with the Minotaur. See Furtwangler, 
Die Broneefunde aus Olympia, p. 101. 


3 History of Discoveries, vol. ii. Pt. 1, pp. 246-7. 

4 Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Pl. II. p. 76. 

5 Mon. dell. Inst. VI. VII. 83, and Ann. 
1863, pp. 459-468. 

® It is the kopvyn. 

? For a description of this fragment I am in- 
debted to Mr. Cecil Smith. 
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The vases representing the myth may be conveniently arranged (as was 
done by Benndorf?) in three classes, First, those containing the preliminary 
parley with the robber; secondly, those on which Theseus kills him with 
some instrument ; thirdly, those representing him as being thrown into the 
sea by Theseus. 

To the first class belong— 

(1) A ‘Stamnos di Basilicata’? representing Skiron seated on a rock. 
His type of face is barbarous, with broad nose and large eyebrows. He leans 
on a spear, and is partly draped with a lion’s skin, whereas he is usually 
unarmed and naked. Another peculiarity is that an armilla is shown on the 
left arm of Theseus,’ which is raised in the attitude of speaking. He holds 
the xopvvn behind his back, and wears the usual chlamys and conical hat. 
His left foot is raised, in the common attitude of Poseidon, possibly in allusion 
to his birth. Both tortoise and basin are shown. 

(2) The Munich vase from Vulci, described by Jahn.6 The astonishment 
and dismay of two bystanders is well contrasted with the sang-froid of 
Theseus, who here, as in the last-mentioned vase, is represented as very 
young, and with an almost girlish face.’ He holds two spears. The usual 
sword is not visible, perhaps hidden by the chlamys. There is no tortoise, 
but the foot-pan is shown. 

Of the second class we have— : 

(3) In the British Museum § a kylix, described and the interior painting 
published by Cecil Smith in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1881.° 
Here Theseus strikes Skiron with the foot-pan. At the bottom of the rock is 
the tortoise. This kylix contains on the inside seven of the adventures of 
Theseus, six of which are also on the outside. A tree is inserted only in 
those with Skiron and Sinis. 

(4) A kylix, at Harrow, described by Klein (Zuphronios, p. 196) as 
formerly at Siena in a small collection of an artist pensioned by Lucian 
Bonaparte. On the outside is a repetition of the scenes represented in the 
interior (as in our No. 3), including a bearded man on whom Theseus dashes 
a vase. See Welcker in Miiller’s Handbuch der Archdologiec, p. 688 (6). 

(5) The Munich kylix published by Gerhard." Theseus strikes Skiron 
with the foot-pan. There is no tortoise. In this case the face of Skiron 
(in profile) is far more refined than usual. The hair and beard are worked 


out with especial care. 











1 Bull. dell. Inst. 1865, pp. 156-160. 

2 Mon. dell. Inst. III. Tav. 47 ; Annali 1842, 
pp. 113-122. 

3 On the Euphronios vase he wears a bangle 
on the right leg. 

4 Cf. Theseus with Sinis on a Naples vase, 
Annali 1865, Tav. H. 

5 See Apollodorus IJI. 15, 7. 

6 Arch. Ztg. 1865, pp. 21-31. Taf. 195. The 
vase is now (August, 1888) No. 301 in the second 
vase-room at Munich. 

7 See the story of his being taken for a girl, 


Paus; I. 19; 3. 

8 Catal. Vases Brit. Mus. 824.* 

9 Pp. 57-64, and Pl. X. 

10 Klein (Euphronios, pp. 197-8) dwells on the 
importance of this kylix. But it appears to be 
practically the same as our No. 8. The vase is 
No. 52 in Mr. Torr’s Catalogue of Classical 
Antiquities at Harrow. 

1 Auserlesene Vasenbilder 11. 233. This kylix 
is now (August, 1888) No. 371in the third vase- 
room at Munich. 
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To the third class belong— 

(6) An amphora in the Museo Egizio ed Etrusco at Florence, thus 
described by Heydemann (Mittheilungen aus den <Antikensammlungen in 
Ober- und Mittelitalien). Theseus turned to the right has with his right hand 
seized Skiron by the right foot and has put his left hand under Skiron’s right 
arm-pit, and is pushing him down; the bearded monster (his face is for the 
most part wanting) still clings with his right hand to the rock, beneath which 
stands the foot-pan. In vacant space in one part NVAE, . . . in another 
KALLISTO$. Unfortunately imperfect, yet probably identical with the 
‘intatto stamnos’ from Vulci, briefly described by E. Braun (in the Annali 
of 1836) as representing the death of the Minotaur with that of Skiron as 
a pendant. 

(7) The Campana tazza at Paris, described by Benndorf.! This and No. 8 
(the Berlin tazza), are attributed to Duris, The foot-pan is shown, and also 
the tortoise, with waves. 

(8) The Berlin tazza from Vulci, published by Panofka.? 
already biting Skiron, the foot-pan is not shown. 

(9) The Duris vase from Vulci in British Museum (Catal. No. 824), 
published by Gerhard.’ Both tortoise and foot-pan are shown. 

(10) Bologna tazza from Chiusi, described by Benndorf.* 

(11) De Witte (Cat. dtr. p. 65, note 1), says, ‘Parmi les fragments de 
vases de la collection de M. le duc de Luynes nous avons remarqué 4 
Yextérieur d’une coupe, Zhésée précipitant Sciron dans la mer.’ 

(12) Apulian vase at Naples. Described in Neapels Antike Bildwerke 
(311, 540). by Gerhard and Panofka. Published by Passeri (Picturae 
Etruscorum in vasculis, pl. 248, where wrongly explained), and Panofka, Zod 
des Skiron, Taf. iv. Neither tortoise nor foot-pan to be seen. 

(13) Tazza from Orvieto signed by Kachrylion.’ The inscription is 
remarkable for repetition of the verb in two forms RETOIRSENREMOR?EN 
(note also the forms of letters +, A, and p,) Such repetition may be due 
to the inscription being treated as part of the ornament. 

(14) Euphrovios vase from Caere, now in the Louvre; published by 
Klein ¢ (as to Skiron, see p. 200). The foot-pan appears, but no tortoise. 

(15) Kylix at Vienna which formerly belonged to-the collection of South 
Italian and Sicilian vases formed at the beginning of this century by Rainer, 
secretary to Queen Caroline of Naples. It is briefly mentioned in Sachen and 
Kenner, die Sammlungen des Miinz-und Antiken Kabinets in Wien, p. 162. no. 
70 (see fig. 1). Height 9-5 centimeters, diameter 26. This vase is Italian, and, 
as in others of its class, the black glaze is bad, and the clay a dull yellowish 
It is to a slight extent painted over by the restorer, but only along the 


The tortoise is 


red, 





1 Bull. dell. Inst. 1865, pp. 156-7, and 160. 


2 Tod des Skiron. See also Furtwingler, 
Beschreib. d. Vasensamml. Mus. Berlin. (No. 
2288). . 


3 A.V. III. 233, p. 154. 
4 Bull. dell. Inst. 1865. See also Heydemann, 


Mitth. p. 55. 

5 Klein, Zuphronios 196. Helbig Bull. dell. 
Inst. 1882, p. 237. This interesting vase I had 
hoped to publish in this Journal. It is however 
about to be published in the Museo Italiano. 

6 See also Wiener Vorlegebléttcr, V. 1. 
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fracture which runs across Skiron’s body. There are no engraved lines, outline, 
muscles, &c., being expressed by painting. I have examined it carefully but can 
find no inscription. The exterior has the same subject on both sides, viz. in the 
middle an ephebos holding a diskos ; on the one hand a male figure wrapped in 
a cloak and holding a strigil, on the other a similar figure with a stick, then 
next to the handle a palmette with spirals. Under each handle is a palmette. 
The execution is very rough. Inside is a carelessly painted border consisting 
of an irregular Maeander interrupted by crosses and perpendicular lines. 
Within this, on the left, Theseus turned towards the right, and clothed only 
with a fluttering chlamys, has seized with his right hand the right leg of 
Skiron, who falls back on a rock, and supports himself with his left hand, 
while he stretches the right in supplication to his conqueror. With his left 





Kyirx AT VIENNA. 


hand Theseus grasps Skiron’s right shoulder. The right foot of Theseus and 
Skiron’s left hand project beyond the circle. 

As in the Munich kylix (our No. 5), Skiron’s face is less extravagantly 
savage than usual. It resembles the type presented in the terra-cotta reliefs 
in Berlin and London. 

The composition is good, the space being well filled. As to the 
treatment of the hair, the separate locks are successfully rendered in 
varnish colour, there being no black patch, as in the case of Theseus in 
Nos. 2 and 5. Both figures however are clumsy, thick-set, and coarse, 
especially the right arm and the left leg of Theseus. There is no trace of 
tortoise or of foot-pan. 

The subject of this third class appears in different stages in different 
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vases. In the Apulian vase (No. 12), in the Vienna vase (No. 15, and 
woodcut), Skiron is still seated on the rock, and is seen in profile as looking 
at Theseus. 

In the Berlin tazza (No. 8), he is lifted from the rock, and faces the 
spectator, as also in the Duris vase (No. 9). In the Euphronios vase (No. 14) 
however, he has his head already hanging down, as was probably the case in 
the group on the roof of the Stoa, as that group had to be seen from beneath. 

All these vases are of the red-figured class, and at least five of the fifteen are 
held to be in the style of one master, Duris. The slaying of Skiron, like most 
of the adventures of Theseus, is not depicted on the vases with black 
figures. 

As to the manner of Skiron’s death, the simplest and probably the 
original conception is the hurling from the rock (pupas cata tay TeTpav *) 
without the use of weapons. This was the motive of the earlier plastic 
representations, and of the majority of vases, only three of which represent 
Theseus as striking Skiron. 

There is one feature common to most of these representations, viz. the 
presence of a tree. This does not generally accompany the other adventures, 
except that with Sinis, where it has a special meaning. In the case of Skiron 
the tree merely indicates a wild forest district,* though Panofka sees in it an 
allusion to oxcd, and points out how Skiron as Lord of Shade is overthrown 
by the Lord of Light (Theseus), the tortoise also being treated as a symbol 
of the heavens, and a connection with the group of Eos and Kephalos being 
thus established. 

We need not however follow the learned professor over the doubtful 
ground of Kosmic theory. In reference to physical phenomena it is somewhat 
surprising that no speculative mythologist should have claimed as the origin 
of Skiron the storm-bringing north-west wind, which, bearing his name, is 
figured with shaggy locks on the Temple of the Winds. 

Of all the adventures ascribed to Theseus that with Skiron is the least 
improbable. With the Centaurs, or in Crete, there is no chance of shaking 
off the supernatural. The story of Skiron on the other hand seems little 
more than a story of border struggles, based indeed on lawless violence and 
cruelty; but violence and cruelty are not uncommon even now. Violence 
and strife beween the borderers of Attika and Megara must have been 
common enough in early times, and from this may well have grown up legends 
in which the typical Athenian chastised his insolent opponent. To rationalize 
in such cases is, as a rule, inadmissible; but, if it be ever permitted, the 
present is a case for such exception. 

According to Plutarch, the ordinary story was simply that Theseus killed 
Skiron by throwing him from the rocks because he robbed wayfarers. Otto 








1 But see Heydemann, Arch. Zig. 1871, 55 for the clothes of Theseus. 
and Klein, Huphronios*, 198. 4 Hesychius explains cx[e]lipa as xwpla bAnr 
2 Plut. V. Thesei, X. éxovra. As to the etymology of x[e]ipwv, see 
3 The tree which occurs throughout the 
Euphronios vase, and in our No. 5, is a support 


Pape, Worterbuch d. Gr. Ligennamen. See also 
Robert, Hermes, vol. xx. p. 349 foll. 
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Jahn! has suggested that the foot-washing was perhaps a comic incident 
introduced by Euripides in his satyric drama. This would be too late, but 
may not the podanipter date from Epicharmos? When his ‘Skiron’ was 
produced, Duris may have been still at work. That the tortoise was originally 
introduced merely to indicate the sea is suggested by the fact that in the 
metope of the Theseion its place is taken by a crab, while on the Berlin 
tazza, as on the frieze of Gjolbaschi, it is accompanied by other marine 
creatures. 

But the possibility of a historical basis for the legend does not rest 
entirely on the absence of the improbable. In this alone among the similar 
adventures of the Athenian hero do we meet with a second, and essentially 
different, estimate of his opponent, taken from a different stand-point. The 
native historians of Megara have as it were presented a ‘ Minority Report.’ 

The prosaic character of the legend of Skiron no doubt is in great 
measure the cause of its neglect by earlier writers, and the infrequency of its 
occurrence on works of art.2_ Yet there is in its catastrophe a grim irony of 
fate which must have had its attraction for many minds. By the punishment 
of Skiron the Greek feeling as to ‘Hybris’ was duly satisfied. ‘A bon chat 
bon rat!’ is the light modern expression of a very ancient principle. Among 
the Greeks of the best period this principle prevailed in far deeper 
intensity :— 

avtl &€ mAnyijs dhovias hoviav 
TAnyny TivéTo. SpacavtTe Taeir, 
Tpiyépwv mid0os trade hovel. 
;' Aeschylus, Choeph, 312—314. 


TALFOURD ELY. 


[NotrE—The spelling Execpwr or Yxipwr is discussed by Dindorf (see 
his edition of the Scholia on the Andvomache), who refers to Heyne on 
Apollodorus, 5, 12, 6, p. 338. Inscriptions give such forms as oi«tipm in 
place of ovetespw, &c. (C.I.A. I. 463), and the orthography of =kIPAN 
is confirmed by the Berlin kylix (see C.J.G. IV. 7723), and by the inscription 
on the ‘Tower of the Winds’ (see Stuart, Ant. Ath. I., ch. 3, pl. 3, and 
CLG. I. 518.)] 





1 Arch. Ztg. 1865, p. 24, coins. See Numismatic Commentary on Paus- 
2 The Etruscans do not seem to have madeuse _anias, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. VIII. 
of the subject. It does not appear on Greek  p. 42. 
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THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DELPHI. 


In many respects Delphi and its varied cults possess an interest which is 
not to be rivalled by that of any other Hellenic site. The lofty precipices, 
the dark deeply-cleft ravines, the mysterious caves, and the bubbling springs 
of pure water, combine to give the place a romantic charm and a fearfulness 
of aspect which no description can adequately depict. 

Again Delphi stands alone in the catholic multiplicity of the different 
cults which were there combined. 

In primitive times it was the awfulness of Nature which impressed itself 
on the imaginations of the inhabitants. 

In an early stage of development the mind of man tends to gloomy 
forms of religion: his ignorance and comparative helplessness tend to fill his 
brain with spiritual terrors and forebodings. Thus at Delphi the primitive 
worship was that of the gloomy Earth and her children, the chasm-rending 
Poseidon, and the Chthonian Dionysus, who, like Osiris, was the victim of the 
evil powers of Nature. It was not till later times that the bright Phoebus 
Apollo came to Delphi to slay the earth-born Python, just as the rising sun 
dissipates the shadows in the depths of the Delphian ravines, or as in the 
Indian legend the god Indra kills with his bright arrows the great serpent 
Ahi—symbol of the black thunder-cloud. 

With him Apollo brings his mother and sister, Leto and Artemis, his 
usual companions, and then later still Athene! is added to the group of celestial 
deities who were worshipped by the side of the Chthonians, and by degrees 
took the foremost place in the religious conceptions of the worshippers at 
Delphi? 

Moreover as an oracular shrine Delphi stands quite alone among the 
many oracles of the Greeks. 

Like Homer’s Jliad, the sacred organisation of Delphi represented the 
hopes and aims of those who looked forward to a great Pan-hellenic confedera- 
tion in matters both sacred and secular—a united Greece with one hierarchy 
of deities and common political interests, instead of a group of separate states 
each with its own local and tribal gods, and each fighting for its own interests, 
with little or no regard to the welfare of the rest of the Hellenic race. 








1 Called Athene Pronaia from the position 2 Even as late as Plutarch’s time there was a 
of her temple in front of that of Apollo temple of Gaia near the temenos of Apollo 
—bid 7d rpd Tod vaod iSpicOu. It was one of (Pyth. or. 17); and the Chthonian Dionysus 
the group of four temples seen by Pausaniason shared with Apollo the worship in his inmost 
his entrance into Delphi; see x. 8. sanctuary. 
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Though in practice it broke down, yet the theory did at one time exist 
that the Amphiktionic Council should never advise Greek to fight against 
Greek, and should preserve a strict neutrality in all political matters. 

But it was only for a short time—the period of the Persian invasion— 
that it seemed as if this dream might come true and Zeus Pan-hellenius be the 
common divine guardian of the united states of Hellas.’ 

In some respect the scope of influence of the Delphic oracle was too 
wide. Extending as it did far beyond the limits of the Hellenic states, the 
oracle was led to include foreign interests in its consideration, even when they 
were hostile to those of Hellenic people. Thus, corrupted by the costly gifts 
and honours paid by Lydian and other Oriental kings, the oracle discouraged 
the Cnidians from resisting Harpagus, Cyrus’ general ; Herod. I. 174; and at 
the time of Xerxes’ invasion the Pythia committed the fatal blunder of 
advising the Greeks to submit to Persia—a mistake which cost the oracle 
very dear, as is most strikingly shown by the constant mention of the Delphic 
oracle and temple in the pages of Herodotus compared with the almost 
complete silence of Thucydides on the subject. 

Lastly, in wealth of works of art, and in the variety of their dates and 
origin, Delphi must have stood quite alone; and, as I hope to show in the 
following paper, the temple of Apollo possesses many points of exceptional 
interest, and, from its date being known, is of very great value for purposes of 
comparison with other buildings of the same epoch—the middle period between 
the highly archaic and the perfected form of the Doric style. 

Now that the long-expected excavations on the site of the Delphian 
temple are, it is to be hoped, at last about to begin, it may seem an unfortunate 
time to deal with the subject. But, in the first place, some of the evidence 
afforded by the remains which I was able to measure some years ago can 
hardly be contradicted by future discoveries, and, secondly, it is well before 
beginning an excavation to seek out from all available sources what records 
exist about the building, so as to know what to look for, and how to read the 
lesson taught by even the smallest piece of detail. 

For this reason I have laid before the Hellenic Society such literary and 
other indications as I have been able to collect about the temple, and also a 
hypothetical restoration of the building, in spite of the probability of its 
being in some respects confuted by future discoveries. 


THE Five SucceEssivE TEMPLES. 


According to the traditions handed down by the Greeks there were five 
successive temples built to enshrine the world-famed oracular chasm of 
Delphi. 





1 See Herod. VIII. 144, and various speeches the fact that Thucydides was an Athenian 
made by Athenian and Spartan envoys with writer at a time when Athens was cultivating 
regard to the proposed alliance of Athens with the worship of her own special goddess, and of 
the Persians. the Delian rival of the Pythian Apollo, 

2 The force of this comparison is modified by 
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It should however be observed that the first three temples seem to have 
belonged to a pre-historic period, earlier than the date of the Homeric poems, 
and anterior to the introduction into Delphi of the cult of Apollo and other 
celestial deities. 

To these pre-historic temples belonged the worship of the Chthonian 
deities, the daughters of Gaia, Poseidon évvociyacos and others. 

Pausanias (X. 5) gives a list of these five temples, not, however, dis- 
tinguishing those which were earlier than the Apollo cult. 

I. ‘They say that the most ancient temple of Apollo was made of 
branches of bay (Sdpvns), gathered from the bay-tree at Tempe. The temple 
thus constructed would have the shape of a hut (cadvBn).’ 

This legend may possibly be an invention of later times, devised to 
connect the oldest temple with the worship of Apollo by making its materials 
the sacred tree of Apollo, gathered at the scene of his nine years’ exile and 
purification after the slaughter of the Python:! a story which even as late as 
Plutarch’s time—early in the second century A.D.—was commemorated every 
ninth year at the feast Septerion by a sort of miracle-play (iepds Adyos); see 
De def. or. 15, Quaes. Graec. 12, and De Mus. 14; cf. Ephor. ap. Strabo IX. 3; 
and Aelian, Var. hist. III. i. 

II. Pausanias then goes on :—‘ The second temple, the people of Delphi 
say, was built by bees, with bees’ wax and with wings ’—Aecvtepa 5é XNéyouow 
oi Aerdol yevéoOat bd pedoo@y Tov vadv, amo Te TOD KNpOD TOY pEdLooaY 
kal éx mrepov. This passage is usually taken to mean that the mythical 
building was made of bees’ wings and wax—a too impossible structure even 
for a fabulous temple. But Pausanias does not say that the wings were those 
of bees, and it seems more probable that birds’ wings are meant. 

This myth is perhaps referred to in an unfortunately corrupt passage 
of Plutarch, De Pyth. or. 17, who gives, as an early example of heroic metre, 
what appears to be part of an ancient oracular saying— 


> / \ > \ A tr, 
upépete TTEPA olwvol, KnpdY TE wédooAL, 
‘Bring your wings, O birds; your wax, O bees.’ 


Pausanias then adds that, according to the legend, this second temple was 
removed into the Hyperborean regions. A little earlier in the same chapter 
(X. 5) he mentions that, according to one of the various legends, the Hyper- 
boreans were the original founders of the oracle.? 

With regard to the temple of wings and bees’ wax, it should be noted 





1 Plutarch ridicules the legend of Apollo’s beast. Similarly after slaying enemies in battle 


exile and purification after the slaughter of the 
Python (De def. or. 15), but the story probably 
has some connection with a very wide-spread 
custom among different races at an early stage 
of their development. Even now many savage 
tribes, both in Africa and America, go through 
some form of propitiation when they have 
killed a dangerous animal, with the object of 
averting injury from the enraged ghost of the 


some savages go through a form of purification, 
keeping themselves apart for a certain period 
from the rest of the tribe till the ghosts of the 
slain are propitiated. These curious facts I owe 
to Mr. J. G. Frazer. 

2 Probably only a mode of expressing that the 
origin of the oracle was lost in the mists of 
antiquity. 
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that the priestesses of Apollo are sometimes called wéAvooas (Pindar, Pyth. IV. 
106), a name also given in other places to priestesses of Demeter and Artemis. 
It seems possible that this story is an unconscious survival of the worship of a 
bee totem. Pausanias next gives one of those rationalistic explanations of an 
old myth such as were frequently invented in late times—namely, that the 
wing story came from this second temple having been built by a Delphian 
named Pteras—an explanation which we may put by the side of another tale 
which was devised to explain away the Python as being the name of a brigand 
who infested Delphi; see Ephor. ap. Strabo, IX. 3. A second rationalistic 
theory that the second temple was made of fern branches (wrépis) Pausanias 
mentions, but does not believe. 

III. The third temple, according to the myth quoted by Pausanias (X. 5), 
was constructed of bronze by Hephaestus. To show that a bronze building is 
not an impossibility Pausanias mentions Danae’s tower, the then existing 
shrine of Athene Chalcioecus at Sparta, and the Forum in Rome which had 
a bronze roof. Pausanias did not however believe in Hephaestus having 
been the builder of the third temple at Delphi? Two legends are given by 
Pausanias as to the fate of the third temple; one being that it was burnt, the 
other that it was swallowed up in a chasm which opened in the earth—a not 
improbable supposition with regard to a place which has so frequently suffered 
severely from earthquakes; great damage was done there as recently as_ 
1870 by a convulsion which shattered and threw down great masses of 
rock. 

IV. All that Pausanias (X. 5) says about the fourth temple is that ‘ it 
was built of stone by Trophonius and Agamedes, and that it was destroyed by 
fire when Erxicleides was Archon in Athens, in the first year of the 58th 
Olympiad (548 B.c.), when Diognetus of Croton was victor,’ 

With the founding of the fourth temple we have come to the period of the 
advent of Apollo to Delphi, as described in the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, which relates how the deity, after visiting Olympus, and being admired 
there for his beauty, journeyed to various places in search of a home, finding 
none to suit him till he reached the port of Delphi, Krissa.? Landing there 
he says: ‘I will build a splendid temple to be an oracle for men, they will 
bring hecatombs from Peloponnesus, from Europe, and from the isles, and I 
will make revelations to them in my temple.’ 

Then Phoebus Apollo lays massive foundations, and on them Trophonius 
and Agamedes, sons of Erginus, laid the stone threshold (Adios dvdds), and 
countless crowds of men raised the temple with smoothly-cut blocks of stone, 
Ecotoiow Ndeoow. 





1 This must have been the newly built Forum been once lined on the inside with bronze plates. 
of Trajan, the only one in Rome which was 3 Apollo’s voyage to Delphi, floating over the 
roofed with bronze tiles ; ef. Paus, v. 12. sea in his tripod, is one of the most gracefully 

2 To Pausanias’ list of bronze or bronze-cased rendered paintings on Greek vases of the best 
buildings we may add the great bee-hive tomb _ red-figure period—notably one in the Vatican, 
at Mycenae, and the similar one at Orchomenus, | Museo Gregoriano, in which the tripod is repre- 
which are seen from the existing traces to have sented with wings. 
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But near the temple (dvdds) was a spring of water, guarded by a she 
dragon (Spdxaiva), the nurse of Typhon, which laid waste the land. 

Then (in the hymn) Apollo describes how he slew the dragon, and then 
sang a paean of victory. 

The dragon’s body lay putrefying under the sun’s rays, and hence the god 
takes the title ‘Pythian’ (7v@ec0ar).1 

The rest of the Homeric hymn describes how priests were needed for 
the new shrine—Apollo sees in the gulf opposite Krissa a ship on its voyage 
to Pylos, manned by sailors from Gnossus, the city of Minos, in Crete: the 
god swims out to the ship in the form of a dolphin, and induces the crew 
to put in to Krissa. He then re-assumes his divine form, and appoints the 
Cretan sailors to be his servants at Delphi, after they had raised an altar on 
the shore and offered sacrifice to him as Apollo Delphinios. 

In later times pilgrims on their way to consult the oracle offered a 
preliminary sacrifice to Apollo immediately on landing at Krissa, or Cirrha, as 
it was afterwards called. 

The chief builders of this fourth temple, Trophonius and Agamedes, were 
sons of Erginus, King of Orchomenus, the son of Poseidon ; according to 
Pausanias (IX. 37) they also built a treasury in Boeotia for King Hyrieus.? 
Cicero (Zusc. Disp. I. 47) tells a story that Trophonius and Agamedes asked of 
Apollo a reward for their labour in building his temple. The god promised 
them the best of all gifts, and consequently within three days they were both 
found dead. Cicero compares this legend with another story, that Silenus, 
when captured by King Midas, bought his freedom by revealing the truth that 
it was better not to be born. 

Herodotus (I. 31) quotes a story told by Solon to King Croesus, the point 
of which is much the same. 

Two youths yoked themselves to a cart and dragged their aged and 
infirm mother to the Feast at the Temple of Hera at Argos. The 
grateful mother prayed Hera that her sons might receive the best of gifts 
in return for their filial piety, and the goddess answered her prayer by 
causing them both to die the following night. Statues of these youths existed 
at Delphi in Herodotus’ time. Cf. Herod. VII. 46 for the same melancholy 
conclusion. 

Trophonius had a temple and a very celebrated oracular cave, or rather 
subterranean vault, at Lebadea, in Boeotia, which Herodotus mentions as a 
famous oracle in his time and earlier. Pausanias (IX. 39) gives a very curious 
description of his own experience in consulting the oracle of Trophonius. 
The ordeal must have been rather trying to weak nerves, 

Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. Aeddo/) writes as if part at least of this 
fourth temple had survived and been incorporated in the last building: Aeddgol: 





1 An impossible derivation, Other stories from the earth. 
give different origins for this name, e.g. from 2 Trophonius and Agamedes are said to have 
built a temple to Poseidon at Mantinaea ; see 


the serpent’s name being Python, and again 
from mv6é in the sense of ‘a question,’ asif the Apollod. If., x. 1. 
Python were symbolic of prophetic power derived 
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mons eri tov Tlapvaccod mpis tH Paxidi, &vCa TO advtov éx« révte Ow 4 
KateoKevactat, épyov "Ayapundovs cal Tpodwviov. 

Though the Homeric Hymn omits any mention of an earlier Oracle 
having existed at Delphi before the advent of Apollo, yet the story it 
tells appears not to be wholly misleading. The fact that Krissa was more 
ancient than the Delphi of Apollo’s time is borne witness to by existing 
remains there of very massive rough polygonal masonry of the Tiryns type, 
while at Delphi there is nothing to be seen of earlier date than very carefully 
jointed and wrought polygonal ashlar. 

The fourth temple, that of Trophonius and Agamedes, must be the one 
mentioned by Homer, in whose time the oracle of Apollo at Delphi was 
widely famed and rich in stores of the precious metals. 

Thus (J/. IX. 404) life is said by Achilles to be a possession not to be sold 
for any amount of wealth—- 


Ovs dca Adwos odds adytopos évTds eépryer 
PoiBov ’Amodvos IvO0i éve wetpnécon. 


And according to Homer (0d. VIII. 80) Agamemnon consults the 
Delphic oracle before entering upon the Trojan war. 

It is noticeable that the Temple of Athene in Troy and that at Delphi 
are the only stone temples mentioned as such by Homer. His use of the 
word ovédds in both the above passages suggests that in early times it must 
have had a more extended meaning than that of ‘threshold’; being used, as 
it is, to denote the whole building. 

V. We now come to the fifth and last temple, of which some remains 
still exist: see Paus. X. 5. 

As already mentioned, the fourth temple was destroyed in the year 
548 B.c.; and according to Herodotus (II. 180) it was accidentally burnt— 
avToudtws xatexdyn. Herodotus in another passage (I. 50) speaks of the effect 
of the fire on one of Croesus’ most costly gifts. 

Philochorus (#7. 70) gives a probably baseless report that it was set on 
fire by order of the jealous Athenian Peisistratidae who encouraged the rival 
Delian oracle. 

On the destruction of the fourth temple a meeting of the Amphiktionic 
Council was held (Herod. II. 180), and it was then decided that a quarter 
of the cost of the new temple, namely 75 talents,? should be borne by the 
people of Delphi, and that the remainder of the 300 talents needed for the 
work should be collected as donations from the rest of the civilized world. 
Accordingly a number of Delphians sect off on their travels to collect 
subscriptions. 

In few places, Herodotus says, was so handsome a subscription given 
as in Egypt, where the Greek colonists of Naukratis and elsewhere sub- 





1 Another version reads MevteAicod, but cer- have been constructed of only five blocks. 
tainly such a pre-historic building would not 2 About £18,000: the whole sum being about 
have been of marble ; nor indeed is it likely to £72,000. 
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scribed twenty minae, and King Amasis contributed 1,000 talents of alum 
(orumrnpia). 

The architect selected by the Amphiktions was a Corinthian named 
Spintharus—an otherwise unknown name: Paus. X. 5. 

The contractors for the new building were, as Herodotus (v. 62) relates, 
some wealthy members of the Alemaeonidae family, who were then exiles 
from Athens through the enmity of the Peisistratid Hippias, after the death 
of the partisans of Kylon. 

The Alcmaeonidae were not only wealthy, but had been possessed of 
political influence, partly arising out of their friendship with Croesus of 
Lydia — himself the most munificent of benefactors to the Delphian 
shrine. i 

According to the contract drawn up between the Amphiktionic Council 
and their builders, the temple was to be built of local lime-stone (aa@puvos 
200s), but with great liberality the contractors made the columns of the 
front of white Parian marble, Herod. V. 62.1 

It was perhaps partly on account of the munificence of the contractors 
that on many occasions the Delphic oracle repeated that the Peisistratid 
tyrants ought to be driven out of Athens: see Herod. V. 63. 

With the exception of the external sculpture, which we learn from 
Pausanias (X. 19) was not finished till the latter half of the fifth century B.c., 
the building cannot have taken many years to complete, considering the 
enthusiasm of the contractors and the ample supply of money which poured 
in from so many sources. 

In all probability the temple was fit for use before the end of the sixth 
century. Pindar, writing about 490 B.c., speaks of it as if it were not in an 
unfinished state: he says (Pyth. VII. 9), ‘O Phoebus, all cities talk of the 
citizens of Erechtheus, who have built your magnificent temple at divine 
Pytho,’ thus alluding to its Athenian contractors. Its beauty in later times is 
celebrated by Euripides (Jon, 184-189), where the two sculptured pediments 
are specially mentioned.? 

Before dealing at length with the design and details of Spintharus’ 
temple, I may say that it was, as might be expected from its date, a Doric 
hexastyle peripteral building ; with sculpture in both pediments and in some 
of the metopes. 

Pausanias (X. 19) tells us that the sculpture was begun by the Athenian 
Praxias, but was finished after his death by another Athenian sculptor named 
Androsthenes, a pupil of Eucadmus. 

Praxias, who was a pupil of the celebrated Calamis, probably died about 
the year 430 B.C. 

As Welcker has dedicated a learned monograph to the subject of the 
pedimental sculpture, and I am now dealing chiefly with the architecture of 
the temple, I will merely give a list of the subjects of the various groups, first 





1 The munificence of the Alemaeonidae is re- Sduov Mv0au dia Oanrdy ereviar. 
ferred to by Pindar (Pyth. VII.), of redv re 2 See also Philostr. Vit. Apoll. VU. 11. 
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of the pediments, as described by Pausanias (X. 19), and secondly of the 
metopes, as named by Euripides (Jon, 190-219). 

Eastern front: in the principal pediment were statues of Apollo standing 
between Latona and Artemis:! the setting sun occupied one angle, and, 
though Pausanias does not mention it, the rising sun probably occupied the 
other angle. 

Western front: the less important pediment was filled with sculpture in 
honour of Dionysus, with whom Apollo shared the Delphian cult ; an important 
survival of the primitive Chthonian worship which survived to the latest time. 

In the centre was Dionysus, and at the sides the Thyiades, his maenad 
votaries, who according to Pausanias (X. 4) were Athenian women who went 
every year to Parnassus to celebrate the orgies of Dionysus in company with 
the women of Delphi.” 

The metopes are not mentioned by Pausanias: only those within the 
Pro-naos appear to have been sculptured, and their position would be easily 
overlooked by a hurried sight-seer. 

Five of the subjects are mentioned by Euripides (Jon, 190-219); all 
represent the victories of gods or heroes over monsters born of the earth, 
subjects evidently chosen from their relation to the victory of Apollo over 
the earth-born Python. 

I. The first relief named by the Chorus is the slaughter of the Lernean 
Hydra by Heracles and Iolaus. 

II. Bellerophon on Pegasus killing the Chimaera. 

III. Zeus slaying with his thunder-bolt the Giant Mimas, 

IV. Athene slaying Enceladus. 

V. Dionysus (@pémcos) killing with his ivy-wreathed thyrsus another 
Giant—dAror .. . yas téxvov3 

In the usual fashion these marble reliefs would have weapons and other 
accessories of gilt bronze: Euripides (Jon, 192) speaks of the ‘ypucéais 
dpmats’ with which the Hydra is being slain. 

Like the Parthenon and the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Temple of 
Apollo had its architrave decorated with gilt bronze shields (Paus. X. 19). 
Those on the east front and north flank were dedicated by the Athenians out 
of the spoils taken at Marathon. 

On the west front and south flank were shields of the Galatae, dedicated 
by the Aetolians after the victory over the army of Brennus in 279 B.c.; 
Justin. XXIV. 8, and Paus. X. 19 to 23. 





of Dionysus. 
2 The name (Paus. X. 6) was derived from 


1 The well-known series of statues in the 
Vatican of Apollo Musagetes and the Muses, 





though rather feeble works of Imperial date, 
look as if they were partly copies of some much 
earlier pediment sculpture. They clearly were 
designed to range in graduated heights. Pau- 
sanias does not mention how these groups were 
distributed in the two pediments, but there can 
be little doubt that one referred to Apollo and 
his cult, while the other dealt with the worship 


Thyia, who became by Apollo the mother of 
Delphus (cf. Herod. VII. 178), and was the first 
to celebrate orgies in honour of Dionysos. 

3 Mr. A. S. Murray suggests that the reliefs 
III. to V., battles of gods and giants, belonged, 
not to the metopes, but to an internal frieze ; 
see Builder, Oct. 27, 1888. 
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Pausanias, in whose time the shields still remained, remarks (X. 19) that 
the Gaulish shields resembled in form those of the Persians which were 
called yéppa, made of wicker-work ; see Herod. X. 62. 

Many years afterwards, at the close of the third Sacred War in 346 B.c., 
these shields from Marathon were made the occasion of an arbitrarily trumped 
up charge against Athens. The Locrians of Amphissa accused the Athenians 
before the Amphiktionic Council of impiety in having dedicated the shields 
before the temple was purified and reconsecrated after the defilement caused 
by the Persian invasion. The Council, being hostile to the Athenians, decreed 
that they should pay a fine of fifty talents: whereupon Aeschines (see 
De Cor.) made a violent speech against the Locrians, and thus was caused a 
new sacred war which finally brought Philip to Chaeronea, and so led to the 
loss of Greek freedom under the Macedonian supremacy. 

The general external aspect of the Temple is indicated on the reverses 
of several bronze Roman coins of Hadrian and Faustina the elder, illustrated 
by Professor Gardner in his valuable ‘ Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias,’ 
Journ. Hell. Stud. Vol. VIII. p. 14, 1887. 

On all these reverses the Temple is treated in the usual conventional 
method of die-engravers, and they are very little to be trusted for information 
as to the actual design of the Temple. Thus the number of columns are 
reduced to suit the space; only one, a bronze coin of Faustina, showing the 
full number of six columns on the front. On others the central columns are 
omitted to leave room for the mystic E which was in the pro-naos, and the 
gold statue of Apollo in the adytum.!' The pediment has the high Roman 
pitch, and, in one case—another coin of Faustina—one of the golden 
shields from the architrave is shown in the tympanum of the front pediment. 
In one coin of Hadrian sculpture is vaguely indicated in the pediment, but 
the figures seem to have no relation to the actual subject. 

On one coin the Temple is shown resting on a podium of purely Roman 
fashion. 

Before discussing the evidence supplied by existing remains it will be 
convenient to deal with the information that can be gathered from classical 
writers about the Temple and its contents. 

Within the peristyle the Temple consisted of four parts, namely, I. a 
pro-naos; II. a cella; III. a sanctuary; IV. a vault. 

I. The front of the pro-naos in temples of this class consisted of two 
Doric columns in antis, forming three spaces or intercolumniations, which, 
as in other temples, would be closed by an open bronze grill for the safety of 
the objects outside the cella and within the pro-naos. 

On the walls of the pro-naos were inscriptions in gold letters, including 
various sayings, said to have been dedicated to Apollo by the five? wise men. 





1 It is common for die-engravers to represent the building; see Middleton, Ancient Rome, 


the statue inside the cella as if it had been in p. 183. Various other conventional licences are 
the front part of the peristyle. In one case, taken with buildings shown on coins. 

that of the temple of Vesta in Rome, a statue is 
shown in front even though there was none in sages; see Plut. De «i, 3. 


2? One form of the story numbered seven 
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Plato (Charm. 165) quotes three of these—Yw¢dpover, yrdO. ceavtov: 
ponder dyav: and éyyta mapa & arn. 

Pausanias (X. 24) and Plutarch (Pyth. or. 29) only give the first two of 
these, which according to one legend were attributed to Chilon. 

The most conspicuous object on the pro-naos wall was another gift of 
the sages, the Mystic E of Delphi, about which Plutarch has written a curious 
dissertation. In Plutarch’s time there seem to have been three of these E’s 
(see De ei, 3). One made of wood, said to have been the original offering of the 
Wise Men: a second of bronze given by the Athenians, and a third of gold, 
dedicated by the Empress Livia Augusta. 

Plutarch in this treatise declares that the real meaning of the symbol 
was unknown, but he suggests the five following interpretations :— 

I. De ei, § 3, That it was the numeral 5, meaning the number of the sages 
who gave it. 

II. § 5. That E was ed, meaning ‘if, because inquirers of the oracle 
asked if they should do this or that. 

III. § 5. That it stood for e#@e, ‘would that, expressive of prayer to the 
deity. 

IV. § 8 to 16. That it was the mystic number /ive. 

V. § 17 to 21. That it was an address to God, ‘Thou art, expressive of 
belief in His existence, something like the phrase o ov. 

In the time of Herodotus (I. 51) there stood in the angle of the pro- 
naos a great silver crater, holding 600 amphorae, one of the numerous gifts 
of Croesus. It was an elaborate work of art, made by the famous Theodorus 
of Samos,' the partner of Rhoecus, the architect of the first temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. It was filled with wine at the festival of the Theo- 
phania. Near the silver crater stood another offering, three bronze stars on 
the top of a bronze mast (Herod. VIII. 122), given by the Aeginetans after the 
battle of Salamis in obedience to a demand made by the oracle when asked 
whether Apollo had received his full tithe of the spoils. The god had already 
received as his share a large bronze statue of Salamis holding the acroterium 
of a ship. 

The pro-naos was also probably the place where Pausanias saw a bronze 
statue of Homer on a pillar (X. 24), and with it, inscribed on the pillar, was 
an oracle which was said to have been given to Homer.’ Pausanias quotes 
it, but it is evidently of late date from its extreme inanity. 

II. The next division of the Temple was the main cella, probably the 
oixos mentioned by Plutarch (De def. or. 50) as the place where inquirers 
who came to consult the oracle sat down and waited for the response, and 
were at irregular intervals conscious of a sweet smell, like costly perfumes, 





1 Said by Pausanias (III. 12)to have been the Himer. Hel. XXXI. 8. It appears probable 
first who made cast iron, and used iron for that there were two artists of this name; see 
statues. He is also said to have beenthe maker Murray, Greek Sculp. 1. p. 77. 
of the celebrated emerald ring of King Poly- ® Fig. 13 below gives an example of such an 
erates (Herod. III. 41), and of the golden vine inscribed columnar pedestal. 
which overshadowed the couch of Darius, 
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which Plutarch attributes to the divine exhalation from the oracular chasm 
in the rock. The cella floor was made of slabs of a hard blue-grey limestone, 
probably from a quarry near Amphissa—very like that from Eleusis used for 
similar purposes in Athens. Water from the Castalian spring was used to 
wash it (Eur. Jon, 95). 

A row of Ionic columns on each side supported the roof of the cella, 
which appears to have had an open hypaethrum. Justin, XXIV. 8, relates 
that when Delphi was invaded by the Gauls the Pythia and the priests cried 
out that they saw Apollo descending through the roof-opening— eum se 
vidisse desilientem in templum per aperta culminis fastigia.’ 

After passing through the door from the pro-naos into the cella? 
Pausanias (X. 24) mentions certain objects which must have been in the main 
cella, as he does not appear to have been admitted into the sanctuary, ‘into 
which,’ he says, ‘few have access.’ These were ‘an altar of Poseidon, the most 
ancient possessor of the oracle.’ ? 

There were also statues of two of the Fates, of Zeus Moiragetes and of 
Apollo Moiragetes. Why there were not all three Fates is one of the many 
problems about the Temple of Delphi which Plutarch professes himself 
unable to explain: De ei Delph. 2. Next Pausanias mentions the iron chair 
in which Pindar used to sit, singing hymns to Apollo whenever he visited 
Delphi. 

Another very interesting object, an iron crater-stand, mentioned by 
Herodotus was evidently seen by Pausanias, as he gives a minute description 
of it (X. 16), though in a very different part of his description of Delphi. 
In no part of his work is Pausanias very careful to mention objects he saw 
in-their proper order, but his account of Delphi is more confused than any 
other part of his book. 

Possibly his loose notes, made on the spot, got mixed up, and he was 
unable afterwards to arrange them correctly. Thus he mentions both this 
iron crater-stand and the omphalos three chapters earlier than his account 
of the contents of the Temple, and indeed says nothing to lead the reader to 
think that they were in the Temple at all, though we know from other sources 
that they were.* Herodotus (I. 25) records that Alyattes, King of Lydia and 
father of Croesus, gave to the temple at Delphi a silver bowl in an iron stand 
made by Glaucus of Chios, who is said both by Herodotus and by Pausanias 
(X. 16) to have been the first who welded iron, as Theodorus of Samos was 
the first to cast it (Paus. IIT. 12). 

Herodotus remarks that the iron stand was elaborately wrought, and was 








1 This would be 7d péya Odpwua mentioned in 
one of the inscriptions on the polygonal wall. 
M. Foucart takes this phrase to imply that 
there was a smaller side-door, but the door lead- 
ing from the pro-naos into the cella, being for 
the use of the public, would naturally be larger 
than that inte the private sanctuary, and thus 
the word yéya would be used to distinguish the 
former. 


? Pausanias next mentions the hearth (éor/a) 
at which Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, was 
slain by the priest of Apollo, but this appears to 
have been in the sanctuary, as is mentioned 
below. 

% This also may have been in the adytum, as 
Pausanias says it was near the éorfa. 

* Pausanias’ description of the Temple is 
broken up into chapters 5, 16, and 19, 
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the best worth seeing of all the offerings at Delphi. According to Athenaeus 
(Deipnos. V. 13) it was ornamented with plants and animals. It is also 
thought noteworthy by Plutarch (see De def. or. 47). This remarkable piece 
of ironwork, owing to its small intrinsic value, survived all the robberies that 
the temple suffered down to the days of Pausanias;! the silver bowl which it 
supported having vanished with the rest of the precious metals during the 
third Sacred war, under the ruthless hands of Philomelus and Onomarchus. It 
was indeed, as Pausanias remarks, the only one of the many gifts of the kings 
of Lydia which existed in his time. Pausanias (X. 16) remarks as a proof of 
Glaucus’ skill in the welding of iron (ovdyjpov xddAXAnous) that the bars of 
which the stand was made were not fastened with nails or rivets, but merely 
held by the welding. He describes the stand (i7d0nya tod ’AXvatToVv Kpati- 
pos) as being a tower-shaped object, widening at the base, with sides made of 
open iron-work like the steps of a ladder, and the upper part of the supports 
bent outwards so as to form a seat for the crater. 

The walls of the cella were decorated by paintings; Pliny (W.H. XXXYV. 
138) mentions Aristoclides as being the author of some of these, and (ib. 59) 
he says that Polygnotus executed paintings in the Temple at Delphi— 
‘Delphis aedem pinxit’—but he may possibly refer to the celebrated series 
in the Lesche. 

It appears probable that in late times some of the countless inscriptions 
at Delphi recording privileges granted to states or private persons were cut on 
the pro-naos and cella walls.2 Two inscribed blocks with decrees of mpofevi/a 
which have been found look as if they had formed part of the temple wall, 
and an existing inscription (C. J. G. 1711) bears similar witness, mentioning a 
decree ‘quae etiam Delphis in latere aedis insculpta est. 

IIiI.—At the further end of the cella a door led into an inner sanctuary, 
TO advtoyv or TO éowTarte, only entered, as a rule, by the priestly servants of 
Apollo. 
The principal object in this chamber was, in Pausanias’ time (X. 24), a 
gold statue of Apollo, which the writer probably did not see. 

Being of gold this statue must certainly have been later than the third 
Sacred war and the robberies of the Phocians, and probably was more recent 
than the time of Sulla’s and even of Nero’s spoliations. So costly a gift may 
well have been due to Hadrian,3 who showed great liberality to the Temple of 








1 Another remarkable piece of iron-work is Achaiae,’ from his munificence to many Greek 
mentioned by Pausanias (X. 18) among the cities. A fine rev. on a 1st B. has Hadrian 
votive offerings in the temenos at Delphi. This raising a kneeling female figure, who represents 
was a group of Herakies killing the hydra made Greece treated in an allegorical way. The 
of iron and given by Tisagoras, an otherwise revival of the glories of Delphi extended to 
unknown sculptor, who also made and dedicated —_ Pylaea, about a mile distant, the meeting-place 
to Dionysos at Pergamus iron heads of a lion — of the Amphiktionic Council. 
and boar. Plutarch remarks (Pyth. ov. 29) that Pylaea 

? As, for example, the celebrated inscription at the time of his writing was more magnificent 
of the ‘res gestae’ of Augustus, which is . ton —_ with its temples, public buildings, and fountains 
both the cella and pro-naos walls of the temple than it had ever been in the past thousand 
at Ancyra years, Remains there still exist of fine build- 

3 Called on some of his coins ‘Restitutor ings of the second century A.D., among them 
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Delphi. Unlike the figure of Apollo Moiragetes, which appears to have been 
fully draped like the ordinary Citharoedus type, the gold statue in the 
sanctuary, which would be the one represented on the coins of Hadrian and 
Faustina mentioned above, seems to have been a nude figure standing with 
the left arm supported by a short column. 

This is pointed out by Prof. Gardner, Num. Com. on Paus. p. 120-1. 

The tate of this gold statue is said to have been a curious one, the story 
told by the Byzantine Nicetas being that it was removed to Byzantium, 
probably along with the bronze serpent column of Plataea and other Delphian 
works of art, and that it remained there till the year 1204, when the Franks, 
having captured Byzantium, melted the statue to make into gold coins— 
‘ Besants.’ 

In addition to the statue of Apollo, the sanctuary, rather than the public 
cella, seems to have contained two important objects—a fire-altar and the 
Omphalos, a conical mass of ‘white marble or stone’ (Paus. X. 16) which was 
said to mark the centre of the earth.1_ Though the Omphalos became in later 
times the symbol of Apollo it evidently dated from a far off pre-historic period, 
when a rude conical stone was used as the symbol of a deity, long before the 
cultus of Apollo was brought to Delphi? 

The cone in the temple of the Phoenician Aphrodite at Paphos, shown on 
bronze and silver coins of Caracalla, and that in the temple of Adonis at the 
Phoenician Byblus, represented on a First Brass of Macrinus, are examples of 





a similar rude symbol. 





drums of columns 6’ 3” in diameter, which must 
have belonged to some important building. 

The view from Pylaea, which is even finer and 
more commanding than that from Delphi, extends 
over the fertile plain from Amphissa to the 
harbour at Cirrha, as is described by Aeschines, 
con. Ctes. 118-124. Herodes Atticus, the munifi- 
cent benefactor of Athens, expended part of his 
immense wealth at Delphi, where he covered 
the stadium with Pentelic marble ; Paus. X. 32. 

1 In spite of the reproof administered by 
Apollo to Epimenides of Phaestus for denying 
that the Omphalos was the earth’s centre (Plut. 
De def. or. 1.); Varro (Lin. Lat. VII. 17) appears 
not only to ridicule that belief, but also asserts 
that the navel is not the centre of the human 
body. The passage is a very curious one: it 
was to me unintelligible, but Professor Jebb has 
kindly shown me how to translate it without 
any tampering with the received text: what 
Varro seems to say is this—‘‘The umbilicus 
(Oupadds) at Delphi is said to be so called from 
the human navel, because it is at the centre of 
the earth, as the navel is of our bodies. Both 
these assumptions are untrue. The Delphic 


dupards is not at the centre of the earth, nor is 
the navel in the centre of the human body. .. . 
Further, if there be any such ‘centre’ of the 


earth,—that is a ‘navel,’ of rounded form, (at 
any rate) the central point at Delphi, and (ex 
hypothesi) of the earth, is not this (éu@adds), 
but what in the temple at Delphi is called the 
xdoua (the oracular cleft in the rock).” The 
objection as to the human navel is true if the 
measurement be taken straight upwards and 
downwards to the top of the head and the soles 
of the feet, but, as Vitruvius points out (III. i. 3), 
if a man’s arms and legs be both widely extended, 
his fingers and toes will just reach the circum- 
ference of a circle of which the navel is the 
centre. 

Leonardo da Vinci has illustrated this with a 
pen drawing in his MS. on the proportions of 
the human figure, now in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan: published by Dr. Richter, London, 1880. 

Pausanias (II. 13) mentions another Omphalos 
at Phlius, which, strange to say, was supposed 
to mark the centre of the Peloponnese. The 
word éupadds was probably derived from duh, 
a voice, because the divine voice was heard 
there, 

2 In a similar way the Kaaba at Mecca, now 
so much revered by all Moslem races, originally 
belonged to a much older and more primitive 
worship, which Mohammed was unable wholly 
to sweep away. 
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A strange object, very like the Omphalos, is shown in some early rock-cut 
reliefs discovered in Asia Minor. 

One at Pterium in Cappadocia represents a king, holding in his hand a 
small shrine, standing on an object shaped like the Omphalos, and covered 
with large scales like those of a fir-cone: see Perrot et Guillaume, Galalie et 
Bithynie, Vol. II. Pl. 47: Paris, 1872.1 

The story that Zeus discovered the centre of the earth by the meeting of 
two eagles in their flight from the extreme east and west of the world was 
recorded by two gold eagles, which were set at the sides of the Omphalos: see 
Strabo, IX. p.419. Strabo says: Aedxvutas cal dupards tis ev TO va@ TeTAaL- 
viwpévos, Kal ér’ adT@ ai dvo eixoves Tov pvOov.2 These must have been 
restorations of the original gold eagles mentioned by the scholiast to Eurip. 
Orestes, 331, avaxeicOai: te ypucods detovs facil, THv puvOevopévwy deTav 
vrouvnpata; and also by Pindar (Pyth. IV. 6), who speaks of the Pythian 
priestess being ‘seated near the golden birds of Zeus.’ The scholiast to this 
passage records that, as we might expect, the gold eagles were stolen during 
the Phocian occupation of Delphi; and the scholiast to Lucian (aepl dpy7- 
cews, 38) relates that their place had been supplied by figures of eagles 
worked in mosaic in the pavement by the Omphalos, Aéyovow év Aerdois 
opanror eivas eri Tod edddpovs Tod vew, Kal mrepl avdtov deT@ (var. lec. deTovs) 
yeypapbar amd cvvbécews ALO wr. 





Fras 1. Fic. 2. 


These golden eagles are shown (see Fig. 1) on a rare electrum stater of 
Cyzicus published by Canon Greenwell (Wum. Chron. Ser. TII. Vol. VII. Pl. I. 
No. 23), and also on a newly-discovered marble relief from Sparta (illustrated 
in the Mittheil. Arch. Inst. Athen. 1887 Pl. XII.), which represents Apollo 
Musagetes with his lyre holding a bowl into which Nike® pours wine from an 
oenochoe, (Fig. 2). Between the two figures is the Omphalos on a step-base ; 





1 A very similar object also occurs among 
other, so-called Hittite, sculptures ; see plate in 
Menant’s article, Zntailles de lV Asie Mincure, 
Revue Archéologique, ser. IIT. vol. vi. 

2 In later times the legend was modified (in 
order to connect it with Apollo) by substituting 


swans or crows, birds sacred to him, for Zeus’ 
eagles; see Plut. De def. or. I., and Strabo, 
IX. p 419, 

3 The writer of the article on this relief calls 
the female figure Artemis, but it is clearly of the 
Nike type. 
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and on each side of it an eagle The fillets on the Omphalos are not 
shown, as they are on the Cyzicene stater, but the figures of the eagles are no 
doubt more correctly rendered than on the coin, where the artist, probably 
from want of space, has represented them clinging awkwardly to the sides of 
the Omphalos. Another difference is that in the marble relief the eagles 
are ‘regardant,’ to use a modern heraldic term, while on the coin they face 
each other. The tunny fish under the Omphalos on the coin is simply the 
badge of Cyzicus, which occurs on all its many types. The date of the coin 
is probably about the middle of the fifth century B.c., while the relief must 
date nearly a century later. 

Though representations of the gold eagles in ancient art are very rare,” 
yet an immense number of vases, reliefs, and other objects exist which show 
the Omphalos, either bare or ornamented with various forms of hanging 
fillets, garlands, or net-work, whence Strabo calls it retaviwpévos, and 
Euripides (Jon, 223) speaks of . . . uécov duparov yas PolBou Karéyet Somos ; 
lov. Sréupace yévdutov. .. . 

Most frequently the Omphalos occurs in scenes representing Orestes 
taking sanctuary at Delphi and appealing to the protection of Apollo (see 
Aesch. Zum. 40, and Choeph. 1025), a favourite subject for vase-painters of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, B.c., and also represented on several terra-cotta 
reliefs, a fine example of which exists in the Louvre. 

According to one class of representations the Omphalos is shown with 
fillets fastened at the top and hanging straight down, as on the Cyzicene stater. 

A fine red-figured vase (c. 400 B.c.) illustrated by Rochette (Aon. ined. 
Pl. 37) shows the Omphalos with fillets of three different kinds, and also a 








branch of bay (see Fig. 3). Apollo is seated on the Omphalos, and in front of 
him Orestes stands, holding sword and spear; on the other side is Pylades, 
and behind is a very rare addition—the Pythia seated on a lofty tripod, 
wreathed with bay leaves, and holding in both hands a long fillet similar to 
some of those on the Omphalos. 


1 In form these eagles are very like the one rev. Apollo Citharoedus standing by the Om- 
shown on reverses of some fine didrachms of  phalos, on which are two birds, possibly restora- 
Agrigentum, with a crab on the obverse. tions of the original gold eagles ; see Gardner, 


2 A bronze coin of Geta, struck at Megara, has Num. Com. Paus. Pl. A, No. IX. 
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On this vase the Pythia is represented as a young and beautiful woman: 
in later times, owing to the seduction of a young priestess, no woman was 
appointed to the office of Pythia till she was past fifty years of age (Diod. XVI. 
26). Thus Aeschylus (Zwm. 38) makes the Pythia an old woman. Plutarch 
(De Pyth. or. 22) gives some interesting details about the old woman who was 
Pythia when he was writing, and in his life of Nwma he remarks that the 
Prytaneum fire at Athens was (like that at Delphi) tended by elderly widows. 

The earlier custom is referred to by Euripides (Jon, 1323), who makes 
the Pythia selected from all the maidens of Delphi. 

Another very interesting vase of the fourth century, an oxybaphon now 
in the Louvre, with the scene of Orestes (figured by Baumeister, Denkm. 
Vol. II. p. 1117), represents the Omphalos as being shaped like an enormous 
egg, and hung with fillets made up of strings of what look like small eggs." 

The Omphalos rests on a large rectangular pedestal supported on two 
steps (see Fig. 4). Orestes sits as a suppliant on the pedestal, and behind the 





























Fig. 4. 


Omphalos Apollo stands holding a little sacrificial pig over the head of 
Orestes, and in his left hand a long branch of bay. The ghost of Clytaemnestra 
rises below, and (above) the sleeping Furies are represented as not unpleasing 
forms, quite unlike the hideous figures usual in older works of art. 

Another vase (figured in the same work, Vol. IT. p. 1116) also shows the 
Omphalos with something of the egg form, but with totally different orna- 


1 This vase is also illustrated by Rayet et are omitted. Many of the illustrations in this 
Collignon, Hist. Céram. Grecque, p. 297, but in pretty book are not wholly to be trusted for 
a very inaccurate way: the Omphalos is shown accuracy. 
without any of its ornaments, and other details 
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ments. It appears to be covered with a sort of net-work, and is divided into 
four zones by three dark horizontal bands (see Fig. 5). Though this vase is 
of the third century, its painting is exceptionally fine as a work of art. The 
subject is the same as on the last-mentioned vase. Orestes, wearing only a 
chlamys and holding a sword, kneels in front of the Omphalos, looking up for 
protection to Athene, who stands on the right. 

On the left is a very beautiful figure of Apollo, standing and holding a 
bay-tree, to the branches of which are hung spotted ¢aeniae and some small 
votive pinakes with figures painted on them, like those on the fragment illus- 
trated by Mr. Cecil Smith in this Journal, Vol. IX. Pl. I. In the background 
are two Furies holding snakes. 

























Fic. 5. Fic. 6. 


A fourth red-figured vase (Miiller, Denkm. der alten Kunst, Pl. XIII.) 
gives the oviform Omphalos, resting on two steps (see Fig. 6), on which 
Orestes sits holding his sword: behind the Omphalos is the Pythian tripod, 
made to look nearly six feet high. At the sides are Apollo and the Furies. 

In this case the ornament on the Omphalos consists of a number of 
horizontal bands with rows of square dots between. 

In some cases the Omphalos is represented smaller in scale, so that 
Orestes clings to it, resting one knee on the top. This is the rendering in a 
fine vase of early red-figure type illustrated by Jahn in a monograph printed 
at Berlin in 1839, and also in the terra-cotta relief in the Louvre.! 

Very probably the real shape and size are approximately given in the 
marble copy of the Omphalos found a few years ago in Athens, with traces of 
the feet of a statue on its truncated top? (see Fig. 7). 





1 Sometimes this scene is localised by the on this copy of the Omphalos could not fit the 
tripod only, without the Omphalos, as in the _ traces of the feet ; Jowr. Hell. St. Vol. I. p. 180. 





fine marble relief in the Museum at Naples. 
Mus. Borbon. IV. Pl. 9. 

? Dr. Waldstein has pointed out that the 
statue which was at first thought to have stood 


There was in Athens a temple to the Pythian 
Apollo; Peisistratus decreed death to any one who 
defiled it, at a time when he was trying in vain 
to conciliate the Delphic oracle: Paus, I. 19. 
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The ornament on this Athenian Omphalos, carved in relief, seems to be 
carefully rendered. Here the strings of egg-like objects pass round the 
Omphalos diagonally, and are linked together by little horizontal bands. 

When not associated with the Orestes scene the Omphalos occurs most 
frequently as the seat of Apollo, especially upon coins, when he is represented 
in the character of the giver of oracles. Thus Euripides (Jon, 5) writes: 
oppardv pécov xabifwv PoiBos tuvwdei Bpotois. So also Plato (Rep. IV. 
p. 427): ‘O eds él rod oudarod Kabnjpevos eEnyeirac. 

As examples of this subject we may note a very beautiful didrachm of the 
fourth century B.c. struck by the Amphiktionic Council, which has rev. Apollo 
laureated, clad in a long chiton, seated on the Omphalos, which is ornamented 
with taeniae closely resembling those shown on the Cyzicene stater, fig. 1. 
Apollo holds in his left hand a long branch of bay, and rests his right 
elbow on a lyre: legend, AMOIKTIONQN;! see Imhoof and Gardner, Yum. 
Com. Paus. Pl. Y, No. VII. 





This representation of the Omphalos and its ornaments is most probably 
a correct one, as it was issued by the Amphiktions themselves, but it is very 
likely that the form of the fillets or other ornaments was altered from time to 
time, so we need not suppose that the very different accessories shown in other 
works of art are necessarily erroneous. If the older ornaments were of gold 
they certainly vanished in the time of Onomarchus; and moreover it is quite 
possible that a set of ornaments were used during the three months sacred to 
Dionysos of different form from those of the nine months when Apollo’s cult 
was supreme. Another stater of Cyzicus (c. 400 B.c.) has the same type, 
Apollo holding his lyre seated on what may be the Omphalos, though it is 
vaguely shown: Num. Chron. 8. III. Vol. VII. Pl. 1. 20. 

This design of Apollo seated on the Omphalos occurs on many later 
coins, but the ornament indicated is usually a sort of net-work, instead of the 
hanging fillets. 

_ We find this subject on various coins of the Seleucidae (see Fig. 8), of 
which perhaps the most beautiful example is on tetradrachms of Antiochus IIT. : 





1 *Audixtioves from aud) and xri{w, meaning to explain that of the Council; see Paus, X. 
the same as mepixrioves, not from the mythical _viii., where both derivations are given. Thus 
Amphictyon, whose name was probably invented ‘Amphiktionic’ would be the correct spelling. 
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see Num. Chron. Ser. II. Vol. III. Pl. IV. V. and VL, with a paper by 
Mr. Bunbury: and Bartolozzi’s engravings of M. Duane’s Coins, 1828. 

Tetradrachms with a similar device were issued by Sinope: a nude figure 
of Apollo sits on the netted Omphalos, but holds a lyre and plectrum instead 
of the bow and arrow of the Seleucid reverses: see Nwm. Chron. Ser. III. 
Vol. V. Pl. II. 18. 

A small bronze coin of Eleuthernae in Crete has rev. Apollo seated on 
the Omphalos covered with net-work ; his left arm rests on a lyre, and in his 
right hand he holds a stone or ball, the bow resting on his shoulder: published 
by Mr. W. Wroth in Num. Chron. Ser. IIT. Vol. IV. Pl. II. 3. 

This type of Apollo seated on the Omphalos was reproduced by Hadrian 
on the rev. of one of his Delphian bronze coins, with legend AEA®QN. 

In other cases the Omphalos occurs alone, simply as a symbol of Delphi:! 
early autonomous coins of Delphi in bronze and silver have obv. the tripod: 
rev. the Omphalos symbolised by a circle with a dot in the middle ©, 

Another has vev. the Omphalos decorated with net-work, and round it a 
serpent is twined, emblem of Apollo in his character of the Healer. 

Thus the Omphalos becomes transferred to Asclepius and Telesphorus as 
the patrons of the healing art. 

A coin of Bizya in Thrace has rev. Apollo standing with one arm extended 
over Telesphorus and the other over the Omphalos with the net-work and the 
serpent, as on the last-named coin: see Brit. Mus. Cat., Greek Coins, 
s.v. ‘Thrace, Bizya,’ No. 8. 

Mr. W. Wroth in his interesting article on Asclepius and the Coins of 
Pergamon, Num. Chron. Ser. III. Vol, II. p. 1 seg. gives other examples of the 
Omphalos used in this connection, ¢.g. a fine bronze coin of the fourth century 
(Pl. I. No. 8) has obv. a laureated head of Asclepius, and rev. the Omphalos in 
its net-work with a large serpent coiled round it. 





Lay 





Examples of statues of Asklepius with the Omphalos are given by 
Miiller, Denkm. Pl. LX. Nos. 770 and 775. 

A very fine Graeco-Roman colossal statue in marble, which is clearly a 
portrait—possibly that of Antonius Musa, the physician of Augustus—in the 
character of Asclepius, is preserved in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican. 
This very noble figure has the right arm resting on a club entwined by a 
serpent, and on the other side, at his feet, there is a small representation of 








1 Thus Sophocles (Oecd. Tyr. 897-9) uses the word Omphalos as meaning Delphi. 
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the Omphalos, with net-work like that on the tetradrachms of the Seleucidae; 
see Fig. 9. That Apollo was worshipped at Delphi in his character as the 
Healer, as well as that of the oracular god, is shown by some of the inscrip- 
tions on the polygonal wall described below. These show that a tax was levied 
on the citizens to pay physicians for the sick people who came to Delphi for 
cure. The payment was called 76 éatpixdv. One of these inscriptions (Foucart, 
Inser. Delph. No. 234) gives us an interesting detail, showing that when a 
certain physician named Dionysius enfranchised his slave Damon by dedicating 
him to the service of Apollo, he stipulated that for five years he should, if 
required, have the help of the slave as his medical assistant—ei 5¢ ypedav éyou 
Atovicwos, cvmatpevéro Adpov pet’ adtod érn révte K.T.X. 

A fine marble tripod-stand, now in the Dresden Museum, of Graeco- 
Roman workmanship, has a relief on one side representing the contest for the 
tripod between Apollo and Herakles; the scene is localised by a small repre- 
sentation of the Omphalos, placed between the two deities: it is ornamented, 
not with the net-work, as was usual at that date, but with three hanging leaf- 
like objects tipped with balls, quite unlike any other representations of 
the kind; see Fig. 10. 

Rude Roman copies of the Omphalos have been found in the temple of 
Apollo at Pompeii and elsewhere. They were probably common in temples 
of the Pythian Apollo. An analogous object, the ‘umbilicus Romae,’ men- 
tioned only in the Regionary Catalogues, was placed at the back of the Rostra 
in the Forum of Rome. Its base still exists.1 Many other examples might 
be quoted, but the above may suffice to show the variety of ways in which the 
Omphalos is represented, and the chief connections in which it occurs. 

Other examples of the Omphalos are mentioned by Boetticher, Omphalos 
zu Delphi, 1859; see also Schreiber, Bilder-Atlas I. Pl. XII. 2; Comptes 
Rendus (St. Petersburg), 1860, p. 42; 1861, Pl. IV.; 1863, Pl. VI. 5; and pp. 
213, 253 seg.; Ann. Inst. 1857, an article by Wieseler, p. 160-180; 1861, pp. 
243, 356; and 1868, Pl. E. 











Before quitting the subject I may mention a black-figure vase of the 
6th century, with a painting representing a Homeric scene, in which occurs 
an object which looks like the Omphalos, though it is here intended to 


represent an altar. 
This vase-painting (Gerhard, Vasenb. CCXXIII.) represents the 





1 See a paper by the present writer in Archacologia, Vol. XLIX., p. 424 seg. 
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fight over the body of Troilus, by whom an omphalos-like object is 
placed; its whole surface is covered with a sort of net-work or diaper, 
with intersecting lines forming little squares filled in alternately with 
dots and crosses—all rendered by incised lines. The principal figures 
have their names painted by them, and by the conical object is the 
word BOMAO2 (Baus), in spite of the un-altar-like appearance of the cone; 
see Fig. 111 

Not in the Delphian temple itself, but near the tomb of Neoptolemus, 
was another pre-historic sacred stone or Bairvdos, the ‘stone of Kronos’ 
(Paus. X. 24), which was daily anointed with oil and swathed in wool on 
certain festivals. 

Among the sacred objects in the adytum of the temple at Delphi which 
were connected with the primitive cults of Chthonian deities was the tomb 
where the mortal remains of Dionysus were supposed to lie. Dionysus (like 
Osiris) was, according to a legend of probably Egyptian origin, said to have 
been slain and sent down into Hades by Titans or other evil earth-born powers. 

This early connection of Dionysus with Delphi is alluded to by the 
Scholiast to Pindar (Argum. Pyth.), who states that Dionysus was the first to 
mount the tripod and foretell the future.” 

The tomb of Dionysus was said to be under the Omphalos,® or near the 
tripod, and Plutarch (De Js. e¢ Osir. 35) relates that the dovoi,* a body of five 
priests, ‘offered secret sacrifice, awdppnra, to Dionysus in the temple of 
Apollo at the time when the Bacchanals awaken Him of the winnowing fan.’ 
In the same chapter Plutarch explains that the rites of Osiris and those of 
Dionysus are the same, and, in fact, that the deities are identical, At De ei 
Del. 9, Plutarch mentions the three winter months sacred to Dionysus, during 
which the dithyramb was used at the sacrifices, while during the rest of the 
year paeans were sung. 

Every two years a festival was celebrated at Delphi, with a miracle-play, 
Trieterika, commemorating the birth and death of Dionysus, and his burial by 
Apollo. Similarly, every eight years, a feast and drama called Herois were 
celebrated, setting forth the bringing of Semele from Hades by her son 
Dionysus—a sort of ‘Harrowing of Hell,’ as our mediaeval forefathers would 
have called it.® 

The tomb of Dionysus is also mentioned by Philochorus (¥r. IT.) as being 
near the the gold statue of Apollo, and he says that it was inscribed 
’"EvOdde xeitar Oavwv Acvovucos 6 éx Yepwérns. 





1 A late black-figure vase in the Museum at Berlin, 1858; and Miiller, De tripode Delphico, 
Naples has a very similar cone between two 1820. 





groups of combatants with a serpent on its 
side, and, on the top, a curious phallic-looking 
object ; see Fig. 12. 

2 The wild frenzy of the Pythian priestess 
seems more akin to the character of the maenad 
votaries of Dionysus than to the calin attendants 
of Apollo—the Muses. 

3 See Boetticher, Das Grab des Dionysos. 


4 Cf. Plut. Quacs. Grace. 9. 

5 For more information about the various 
festivals at Delphi see Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. 
de la Divination dans U Antiquité: Vol. III. 
p- 1 seg., Paris, 1880. This work contains 
much that is valuable about the Delphic and 
other oracles. 
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In addition to the statue of Apollo and the Omphalos the Delphic 
adytum seems to have contained an altar with a fire of pine-wood (Plut. De 
et, 2) on which the Pythia burnt bay-leaves and barley-meal (instead of 
fragrant incense) before descending to the oracular chasm (Plut. De Pyth. 
Or. VI.)2 

This fire-altar is called DowByros yas werdpparos éotia? by Euripides 
(Jon, 461) ; and (Aesch. Choeph. 10) Orestes says that he will take sanctuary at 


pecouparov 0 tpupa, Aokl/ov rédov, 
mupos Te péyyos apOutov KexAnpévor. 


From which and other passages it would seem that the fire on this éotéa was, 
like that of Vesta, an ever-burning one. It must not however be confused 
with the other undying fire which at Delphi, as in other Greek cities, was kept 
burning in the Prytaneum. The site of the Prytaneum at Delphi seems to 
have been at some distance from the Temple of Apollo, above what was known 
as the Sybil’s rock (see Plut. Pyth. or. 9 and Paus. X. 12). From one of the 
Delphian inscriptions published by Ulrichs (p. 67, note 20), it appears to have 
been also called the BovArevtypiov; its sacred fire-hearth was called the 
Kon éotia. 

To return to the sacred fire in the adytum of Apollo, it was probably the 
éotia at which the Priest of Apollo was said to have killed Neoptolemus or 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, in retribution for his having sacrilegiously slain 
Priam at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, as is recorded by Pausanias, IV. 17. 
Considering the random order of Pausanias’ notes, no weight can be laid on 
the fact that he mentions this éotia along with objects in the main cella of the 
Temple. Neoptolemus appears to have been regarded originally as an enemy ; 
and Pausanias (X. 7) includes him among the list of spoilers of the Temple, 
but the story arose that he was one of the dead heroes who appeared to help 
the Delphians against the Gauls under Brennus (Paus. I. 4, and X. 23), and 
sacrifices were offered annually at his tomb (Paus. X. 24), which, as Pausanias 
records (X. 26), had paintings representing Neoptolemus butchering the 
Trojans. If we may trust Pausanias this tomb and its paintings were older 
than the celebrated series of pictures in the Lesche, because he states that 
Polygnotus painted there the slaughter of the ‘Trojans by Pyrrhus 
(Neoptolemus) to accord with the subject on his tomb. 

In early times the adytum of Apollo contained some sacred armour, 
which, Herodotus (VIII. 37) says, it was not lawful for any mortal hand to 





1 Plutarch (De ei, 2) mentions these facts Euchidas the Plataean, who ran in one day from 
about the altar as enigmas equally incompre- Plataea to Delphi and back to fetch a pure flame 
hensible with the rule that forbade any woman from the Prytaneum fire to rekindle the-altars 
to approach the oracle, and the fact of there of Plataea, which had been polluted by the 
being statues in the Temple of two Fates only. Persians. After delivering the fire Euchidas 

2? The central hearth-stone in early Greek dropped down and died. Cf. a very interesting 
houses was called neordupardos éotia; see Aesch. article on the Prytaneum of the Greeks by 
Agam. 1028. The excavations at Tiryns sup- J. G. Frazer, Jowr. of Philology, Vol. XIV. 
plied an example of this. p. 1465 seq. 

3 Plutarch (Aristid. 20) gives the story of 


H.S.—VOL, IX. xX 
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touch, and he relates that one of the prodigies which happened on the 
approach of the Persian invaders was that a portion of this armour was 
found moved out of the adytum, and lying on the floor of the pro-naos. 

The above-mentioned seem to be the only objects of which we have 
record as having existed in the adytum.! 

There now remains only the wavteioy or ypnortypiov, the oracular vault 
containing the Pythian tripod, which there is every reason to believe was a 
chamber under the paving of the sanctuary; such a vaulted cell as still exists 
under the temple at Aegina, and, to take a later example, the one below the 
Ionic temple of Zeus, at Aizani, in Phrygia (illustrated by Texier, in his Asie 
Mineure). 

The language used in numerous passages of ancient authors points to 
this arrangement. 

Strabo (IX. p. 401) says: daci Siva: rd wavteiov dvtpov Koidov BaOpor, 
from whence the voice of the Pythia ascended to a higher level. 

In many passages Plutarch speaks of the Pythia descending to the vault 
or dvtpov ; e.g. De Pyth. or. 6 and 28. 

It is also called puyds (Aesch. Hum. 39), omndaov (Athen. XV. p. 701), 
and in Latin ‘specus’ (Livy, I. 56); all words which would suit such a sub- 
terranean chamber as I have ventured to show in my proposed restoration of 
the Temple. In the rocky floor of this chamber was the natural fissure whence 
the oracle-inspiring exhalations issued forth. Plutarch (De def. or. 40 to 51) 
discusses their nature and effect on the mind of the Pythia. This rock- 
cleft must have been a large one; otherwise the fable could hardly have 
arisen that the tripod was used to prevent the Pythia from falling into the 
chasm (Diod. XVI. 26); it is called yadowa (Diod. XVI. 26), yijs oropa . 
(Stobaeus, Hel. I. 42), rvOixdv ctoptov (Dion. Cass. LXIITI. 14), and in Latin 
‘hiatus’ (Lucan, V. 82), and ‘terrae foramen’ (Lucan, XXIV. 6). 

Not only exhalations but water issued from the rock in the oracular 
cell: the water was supposed to be an outburst from the spring Cassotis 
(Paus. X. 24). 

That there were really some gaseous exhalations, or at least that the 
Pythia’s excitement was not wholly feigned, appears from Plutarch’s story of 
the Pythia who in his recollection died through being forced to descend into 
the vault and give an oracular response against her will (see De def. or. 51). 

Clearly Plutarch had a genuine belief in the oracle and its trustworthiness ; 
though in his time such religious orthodoxy had become rare.?_ His treatises 
on the subject are extremely interesting, and well worthy of attention from 
the fact of his being so intimately acquainted with Delphi and its cult— 














1 Possibly till the time of Onomarchus some 
of the treasures given by Lydian kings may 
have remained in the sanctuary, but it is more 
probable that they were all moved thence to the 
special treasure-houses (Herod. I. 51) after the 
destruction of the fourth temple in 548 B.c. 

2 Cicero, De divin. I., speaks of the oracle 
having lost its ancient divine afflatus ; and the 


sceptical Lucretius (I., 738-9) treats it very 
contemptuously ; cf. Juv. VI. 554, The story 
of the original discovery of the prophetic vapours 
by accidentally intoxicated goats and shepherds 
is given by Diodorus (XVI. 26) and Paus. X. 5; 
Plutarch derides the tale, De def. or., 42 
and 46. 
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first as a young student (c. 66 A.D.) under the philosopher Ammonius in the 
reign of Nero (Plut. De ei, 1); and again late in life as a resident there for a 
prolonged period. His keen religious and antiquarian interest in Delphi is 
shown not only by his special treatises about it, but also by the many mentions 
of Delphi and its works of art which occur throughout his biographical 
parallels. 

What the Delphian tripod was like is shown to us on a very large 
number of ancient works of art—coins, vase-paintings, and reliefs.!_ Probably 
no other ancient object is so frequently represented. 

It appears to have had a special form of its own, consisting not only of 
a bronze bowl (Aé€8ys, cortina) with handles, supported on a three-legged 
stand, but having in addition three large rings at the top, on which rested a 
bronze disc (6Amos, Jul. Pollux, X. 23) which formed the seat for the Pythia, 
as is shown on one of the vases mentioned above. The ring in which the 
r€Bys fitted was called dEwv or xv«Xos, the stand itself being the tplzovs 
proper.” Taeniae are often shown hanging from the rings, as on a gold coin 
of Philippi (Head, Guide to B. M. Coins, Pl. XXI. No. 13). The circular seat 
at the top was movable, and is frequently omitted in ancient representations 
of the tripod. On the Dresden tripod-stand, mentioned above as having a 
relief showing the struggle between Apollo and Heracles over the Omphalos, 
the tripod is shown with the disc at the top accurately rendered in perspective. 

Before the Pythia took her seat it was necessary that sacrifice should be 
offered of bulls, boars, sheep, or goats, which were tested by the priests to 
discover whether they were acceptable offerings, as is described by Plutarch 
(De def. or. 49 and 51). This preliminary sacrifice appears to have been 
offered at the great altar outside the Temple, after which the Pythia entered 
the sanctuary, leaving the enquirers of the oracle to sit and wait in the main 
cella (Herod. VII. 140, and Plut. De def. 50), while she burned bay-leaves and 
barley-flour on the éoréa in the adytum, in front of the statue of Apollo. 
After this she descended into the vault, drank of the holy spring, chewed 
some bay-leaves,? and mounted on to the tripod, holding in her hand a branch 
of bay (Lucian, Bis Acc. I. 2), The manner in which the tripod was used by 
the Pythia is described by a scholiast to Aristophanes (Plut. 210) : émruxaOnpévy 





1 Especially on vases of the best red-figured been used in various ways to discover the divine 








period with paintings representing the advent 
of Apollo to Delphi, or the theft of the tripod 
by Heracles, Paus. X. 13. As a coin-type it 
was much used by cities, which, like Croton, 
had been colonised in obedience to the oracle. 

Again the tripod appears to have been used to 
mark vases given as prizes at the Pythian games : 
e.g. a fine amphora of black-figure type, c. 500 
B.C., in the British Museum (B. 248), has on 
one side a horse-race, and on the other two 
large Delphic tripods, one surmounted by two 
swans, the other by two crows, both birds sacred 
to Apollo. 

* In early times the tripod appears to have 


will, either by the shaking of pebbles in the 
bowl till one or more jumped out (Suidas, s.v. 
Tlv0é), or by the automatous sounding of the 
bronze A€Bys, hence called abroBéntos. Cf. Virgil 
(Aen. III. 90), who describes how the cortina at 
Delos sounded in answer to Aeneas’ prayer. 
Another method by which the early deities of 
Delphi communicated with men was by dreams 
(Plut. De def. or. 50); this probably was the 
oldest method of all: cf. Herod. VIII. 134. 

3 Possibly the leaves chewed by the Pythia 
may have had something to do with her 
frenzy. 
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Tik@v edéxeTo woplov. 

According to the suggested restoration, the voice of the Pythia, con- 
centrated by the curved vault of the oracular cell, would rise into the 
adytum through an opening in its floor, and there would be heard by the 
priests, who then concocted the oracle, in early times rendering it in obscure 
and enigmatical verse, but in late times in simple prose; see Plut. De Pyth. 
or., the whole treatise. 

The enquiries of the oracle seem to have been made in some cases 
verbally, in others by writing : according to the Scholiast to Aristoph. Plut. 213, 
the writing was on bay-leaves. The oracular answer was also given in both 
ways, but in all important cases it was written: cf. Herod. VIII. 135. Envoys 
from public states received the answer sealed, and on their return home it 
was deposited among the public archives, usually in the chamber of some 
temple.!' The priests of Delphi kept copies of their oracles.” 

In primitive times, and again during the decadence of the oracle, there 
was only one Pythia, but during its most flourishing period there were three ; 
Plut. De def. or. 8. The change from the youthful priestess to the old woman 
has been already mentioned.? 

According to various traditions the bones and skin of the Python were 
preserved in the bowl of the tripod or near it: see Dionys. Per. 441.4 

The original tripod is said to have been made of gold, Eur. Jph. Tawr. 
1253, and Arist. Plut.9. Plutarch in his life of Solon gives a long story about 
it. It was said to be the work of Hephaestus, thrown into the sea by Helen, 
fished up again by some Coans, sent to Delphi, then ordered by the Delphic 
oracle to be given to the wisest of men. Thus it passed from one to another 
of the Seven Sages, each modestly repudiating the title of Wisest, and finally 
it was again sent to the Temple at Delphi. In later times it was of bronze ; 
see Iamblicus, Myst. iii. 2. Tripods made after the pattern of that at Delphi, 
called in Latin ‘Cortinae Delphicae,’ were commonly used as votive offerings 
and for other purposes;* see Plin. H. VN. XXXIV. 14; Diod. XVI. 26; and 
Herod. V. 59 to 61. 





Delphika, 1878 ; and Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. de 
la Divination dans V Antiquité, Vol. III. 1882. 


1 Thus Herodotus, V. 90, records that on the 
expulsion of the Peisistratidae the collection of 





Delphic oracles was found in the temple on the 
Acropolis ; probably the shrine of Athene Polias. 

A similar collection existed at Argos (Eurip. 
Sragm. 629, Nauck), and in most important 
Greek cities. 

2 The five 8o10: who in Plutarch’s time acted 
as priests of Apollo appear to have been a late 
institution. They are not mentioned in the 
existing inscriptions on the polygonal wall, 
which date later than the Macedonian period. 

3 For information about the oracle see Hiill- 
mann, Wéirdigung des delphischen Orakels, 


1837; Gotte, Das delphische Orakel, 1839 ; 
Curtius, Anecdota Delphica, 1843; Mommsen, 


4 On the rev. of a didrachm of Croton (c. 350 
B.C.) Apollo is represented shooting his arrow at 
the Python through the legs of the tripod, which 
is decorated with elaborate hanging taeniac : 
Head, Guwide to B.M. coins, Pl. 25, No. 19. 

For further details see Miiller, De tripode 
Delphico, 1820; and Wieseler, Ueber den del- 
phischen Dreifuss, 1871, who gives more than 50 
representations of tripods. 

5 In the oldest of the marble-cut laws at 
Gortyna, dating from the 7th century B.c., fines 
for offences are reckoned in bronze rplaodes and 
Aé€Bntes; see Halbherr, Mus. Ital. di antich. 
class., Vol. for 1886. Professor Gardner tells 
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Plutarch, in his life of Timoleon, tells a story which shows that votive 
offerings were hung up in the oracular vault, and also, what seems strange, 
that Timoleon was permitted to descend into it. Its ornaments are alluded 
to (Aesch. Hum. 39), where the cell is mentioned as roAvoreph) wvxov. 

The Persians, the Phocians, the Gauls,! Sulla and other spoilers of the 
wealth of Delphi had been content to carry off its treasures, but the Emperor 
Nero not only carried away to Rome 500 of its bronze statues in A.D. 66 (see 
Paus. X. 7), but also ordered the prophetic chasm to be defiled with corpses 
and then filled up, in order to extinguish the oracle, which had ventured to 
reprove the Emperor for the murder of his mother; Dion Cass, LXIII. For 
some time the oracle was extinct, but it soon revived, especially under Trajan 
and Hadrian. Even in Pliny the Elder's time the peribolus contained no less 
than 3,000 statues, H. V. XX X1V. 36; and at the time of Pausanias’ visit they 
must have been still more numerous: see his long account of them, X. 8 to 
15, 18, 19, and 24. He names nearly 150 statues as being worthy of special 
notice. 

The last spoliation of Delphi was in 330 A.D. when Constantine carried 
off the principal votive offerings to his new capital. Of all these treasures 
one only remains—the celebrated bronze serpent-column (now in the Hippo- 
drome at Constantinople) which from 479 B.c. till the Phocian occupation 
ce. 350 B.c. supported the gold tripod, Apollo’s tithe of the Persian spoils at 
Plataea : see Herod. IX. 81, Paus. X. 3, and Newton, 7'ravels in the Levant, 
II. p. 25 seg., 1865. 

The only relics of the former wealth of Delphi that we have yet much 
chance of finding are perhaps a few of the coins struck by Onomarchus out of 
the gold or silver treasures of Apollo, which must have been widely scattered, 
as they were used to buy help from Sparta and other distant allies. No 
doubt many of these were collected and melted down after the defeat of the 
Phocians for religious reasons, as, e.g. we read in Plutarch (De Pyth. or. 16) 
that the Opuntians restored to Apollo a silver hydria made out of the 
sacrilegious coins of the Phocian chiefs. 

The accumulated treasures in the precious metals at the time of its 








me that these two words are names for coins, not 
actual tripods and bowls. Tripods were com- 
monly given as prizes at games and musical 
contests. One of the votive offerings at Delphi, 
even in Pausanias’ time, was the tripod won by 
Diomede at the funeral games of Patroclus. 

' In spite of the miraculous stories, invented 
by the Delphians and repeated by Herodotus 
and Pausanias, there is every reason to believe 
that both Mardonius and Brennus did succeed 
in spoiling the temple. The tale given by 
Pausanias (X. 19-23) about the repulse of the 
Gauls in 279 B.c. is simply a second version of 
the legend which Herodotus (VIII. 36-39) 
quotes as to the miraculous defeat of the army 
of Xerxes in 480 B.c. 


The robberies by the Gauls are mentioned by 
Livy (XXXVIII. 48), by Cicero (Pro Font. 10), 
by Strabo (IV. i.), and even by Pausanias him- 
self (X. 7). 

* Plutarch (De Pyth. or. 2 to 4) gives an 
interesting description of the fine sea-green 
patina on the bronze statues, produced by 
rubbing them with oil, ‘oleo et sole,’ as Pliny 
says. In earlier times the bronze statues seem 
to have been mostly gilt. Hence the story of 
Brennus pointing them out to his Gauls from 
the distance, and exciting their cupidity by 
saying that they were all gold, Bitumen was 
also used as a sort of lacquer for bronze: see 


Pliny, H. N. XXXIV. 15. 


s 
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greatest splendour, before the Phocian occupation,’ must have made Delphi 
the richest shrine that the world has ever seen. No other temple drew its 
wealth from so many different sources. Delphi was not only the religious 
centre of the Hellenic race, but was also revered and the oracle consulted, as 
Lucian (Phalaris alter) records, ‘by Phrygians, Lydians, Persians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Italians, and even Hyperboreans.’ * 

, Hence Livy calls it (XX XVIII. 48) ‘commune humani generis oraculum’ ; 
Cicero, Pro Font. 10, ‘oraculum orbis’; Strabo, 70 (epdv xowvov, and Euripides 
(Jon, 366) speaks of tpémroéa Kowvov. 

Before the Persian War various kings of Lydia were the most munificent 
benefactors to the shrine of the Delphian Apollo, for whom they had special 
reverence, though they also consulted other Hellenic oracles, having none of 
their own. Herodotus (I. 46) gives an interesting list of the various oracles 
which were consulted by Croesus—namely, Delphi, Abae in Phocis, Zeus of 
Dodona, that of Amphiaraus (probably at Thebes), of Trophonius one of the 
mythical builders of the fourth Delphian temple, Apollo of Branchidae near 
Miletus, and the oracle of Ammon in Libya. 

The following were some of the chief offerings to Delphi from oriental 
donors. First of all a gold throne given by Midas of Phrygia, Herod. I. 14. 
Next come Lydian kings, Gyges who gave six gold craters weighing 30 
talents, and many silver offerings, Herod. I. 14. Alyattes, the celebrated 
silver crater in its iron stand. Croesus, a gold lion on a pyramid of four gold 
and 113 electrum ingots (Herod. I. 50); the sizes and value of these have been 
worked out by Mr. Head, Num. Chron. Ser. III. Vol. VII. p. 301, who shows 
that this offering alone must have been worth more than half a million 
sterling. Croesus also gave a gold bowl weighing 8 talents 42 minae, and a 
silver crater holding 600 amphorae. Four silver casks (a/@o1). Two vases 
for libations (aepuppavtyjpia), one of gold, the other of silver. Many silver 
bowls and other objects; a gold statue of the slave who baked the royal 
bread, three cubits high, and a necklace and girdles belonging to his queen. 
Herodotus (I. 50) also describes a most costly sacrifice offered by Croesus to 
Apollo at Delphi, in which 3,000 beasts of all kinds were sacrificed, and a 
pyre made and burnt, consisting of a heap of couches decorated with gold 
and silver, robes of purple and gold goblets. 

Moreover, in return for the privileges of mpoyavteia, atédeva, poedpia, 
and mpofevia, Croesus gave two gold staters to each of the inhabitants of 


Delphi.* 











1 The 10,000 talents, which the Phocian (Paus. X. 17); by the Etruscans of Caere 
leaders were said to have taken from the Del- (Herod. I. 167); and by the Carthaginians - 
phian shrines, is not at all animpossibleamount (Diod. XIX. 2). 





considering the vast accumulation of votive 
treasures. 

2 Thus we find the oracle consulted and 
offerings made to it by the Romans under Tar- 
quin II, (Liv. I., 56); in the war with Veii 
(Liv. V. 15); in the second Punic war (Liv. 
XXII. 57, and XXIII. 11); by the Sardinians 


3 Herodotus (I. 92) mentions a great gold 
shield given by Croesus, which was preserved 
in the temple of Athene Pronaia at Delphi. He 
also states that Croesus gave to the Milesian 
Apollo at Branchidae precious gifts equal in 
weight to those presented by him to the Pythian 
Apollo; and in the same chapter Herodotus 
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The fame of these treasures was, Herodotus (VIII. 35) says, one of the 
reasons that made Xerxes eager to attack Delphi. 

Immense wealth must have poured in from the annual tributes paid by 
various Greek cities; such as Siphnos, which sent a golden egg every year? 
as a tithe of their gold mines;? and from colonies founded by advice of the 
oracle, such as Myrina and Apollonia, which sent golden sheaves, the ypucoty 
Qépos, which was the usual tribute from a colony to its mother city, see 
Plutarch, Pyth. or. 16. In the same way Cyrene used to send a gold model 
of the silphium-plant. 

Very costly offerings were at various times sent by the Romans, e.g. the 
massive golden crater vowed by Camillus at the capture of Veii, to make 
which the Roman matrons sacrificed their gold ornaments: see Plutarch’s life 
of Camillus? These many votive offerings were only one of the various 
sources of the Delphian wealth, which was augmented by the produce of the 
farms and cattle possessed by the Temple,‘ and by the interest on loans and 
other use made of deposited capital; an early form of banking, which appears 


to have formed part of the revenue of all important Greek temples. Next 
come the tithes of spoils in war, Apollo being a winner whichever side had 
the advantage in all the many struggles between Greek states. Fines too 
were an important item imposed by the Amphiktionic Council and even other 
tribunals for acts of dvéBeva.2 And last but not least were the fees paid by 





mentions other costly offerings given by Croesus 
to the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, to the Arte- 
mision at Ephesus, and to the oracle of 
Amphiaraus. 

In later times some of these Lydian gifts at 
Delphi were inscribed with false statements, 
making them out to be offerings of Spartans and 
other Greeks (see Herod. I., 14 and 50 to 52), 
after they had been removed from the Temple to 
separate treasuries. Cf. Plutarch, Pyth. or. 12 
to 14. 

1 The gold and silver mines of Siphnos were 
overwhelmed by the sea through the wrath of 
Apollo at the fraud perpetrated by the owners 
of the mines, who after a time began to send a 
plated instead of a solid gold egg to Delphi; 
see Paus. X. 11. 

2 The gold statue of Alexander, son of 
Amyntas of Macedon, mentioned by Herodotus 
VIII. 121, was probably an offering as a tithe of 
his gold mines. : 

3 The treasures of Delphi are described by 
Strabo IX. p. 421, and by Plutarch in his life 
of Sulla, where a silver bowi is mentioned, the 
gift of various kings, which was of such enor- 
mous size that it had to be broken up, being too 
large to carry away. 

4C. I. G. 1689, 1690, are two fragments of 
inscriptions giving a ‘terrier’ or list of real 
property owned by the temple. 


5 Especially for unauthorized cultivation of 
the land owned by Apollo, and for exactions on 
pilgrims to his shrine—both frequent causes of 
dispute and even fierce wars. 

Plutarch, in his life of Solon, relates that the 
Athenian Thesmothetae bound themselves by 
oath that each would give to Delphi a gold 
statue, equal in weight to himself, for every 
breach of Solon’s laws. This, of course, was 
before Athens had begun to cultivate the worship 
of the rival Apollo in Delos. It was mainly by 
the help of Solon and the Athenians that the 
Delphians were able to take such signal ven- 
geance on Cirrha (Krissa) for exactions on 
pilgrims who landed at the port from Italy and 
Sicily: Paus, X. 37. 

The form of excommunication for acéBe:a, 
with which the non-payment of fines was pun- 
ished, curiously resembles that used by the 
Mediaeval Church: ‘Let the city (people or 
person) be devoted to (the vengeance of) Apollo, 
Artemis, Leto, and Athene Pronaia: let their 
land produce no fruit, their wives bear monsters, 
their cattle be barren. Let them be defeated in 
war and in tribunals of justice ; let them and 
theirs perish, and let their sacrifice be unac- 
ceptable to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and Athene 
Pronaia.’ ‘Pronoia’ is the form used by 
Pausanias. 

This form, used in the period posterior to the 
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those who consulted the oracle, and by those who, like Croesus, received one 
or more of the privileges and honours conferred by the Sacred Council. 

One of the inscriptions published by M. Foucart gives the temple 
property under three headings: I. @ncavpos, capital in money or precious 
objects; II. Tév Opepparwy mpdcodos, receipts from the increase of stock ; 
III. Xpyuara, rents paid by occupiers of the temple farms and houses, and 
incomings from other sources. 


EXISTING REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE. 


Having tried to collect what information may be gleaned from ancient 
sources, I will now deal with the few existing remains of the Temple, and the 
way in which they, in part at least, support the restoration given in the 
accompanying drawings!; see Fig. 12. 

As far as we know it, the Doric architecture of the Greeks in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c. is designed with a certain uniformity of detail which 
enables one, from a comparatively small part, to reconstruct the whole with 
great probability of being not very far from the mark. 

Given that we have to deal with a hexastyle peripteral Doric temple 
designed by a Corinthian (Spintharus) in the latter half of the sixth century 
B.c., the first question to ask would be what was the diameter and the 
intercolumniation of the columns of the Order. 

Luckily we have evidence of this. In 1875 I was able to find and to 
measure thirty-two drums of Doric columns made of the rough siliceous 
limestone from the quarries of Mount Parnassus, and still in part retaining 
their coating of very hard fine stucco, made of lime and powdered white 
marble,? which appears always to have been used by the Greeks to coat 
temples which were not built of real marble. 

This beautiful substance is quite unlike anything which we now call 
stucco. It was as hard and durable as real marble, and took by polishing the 
same delicate ivory-like surface as that of the best Pentelic marble. More- 
over it had the advantage over real marble in affording a slightly absorbent 
ground for coloured decoration. 

These column-drums naturally varied in size owing to the diminution of 
the shaft ; the largest measured (including the stucco) close upon 5 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter, thus giving the size of the column at the bottom. 








Macedonian supremacy, shows how the cult of 
the old Chthonian deities at Delphi had been 
superseded by that of the celestial deities, whose 
names alone are mentioned. 

1 One reason for the complete destruction of 
the temple is that Delphi was used as a strong- 
hold both by the Venetians and the Turks, who 
used the materials of the temple to build their 
forts. Hence the modern name of the village— 
Kastri. 


2 This is the caementum marmoreum, the 
manufacture and use of which is very ably 
described by Vitruvius, VII. 6. Three coats 
were usually applied, the first made with coarsely 
crushed marble, the last with very fine marble 
dust, the second being of intermediate fineness. 
Lime was of course used with all three, and 
usually some sort of size or gluten was mixed 
with the water used to temper the mixture. 
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The top diameter, 4 ft. 23 in., is given by the necking of the capitals, of 
which a few examples are still to be seea. 

As none of the drums of the columns are still im situ, the only way to 
discover their intercolumniation will be to make out the length of the 
architrave blocks. 

After long search I found one of these blocks! which had its ends 
sufficiently perfect to give the complete length; this was 13’ 3’, giving such 
an intercolumnar space as might be expected from the analogy of other Doric 
temples, namely 7’ 6” clear between the bottom of the shafts.” The drums of 
the shafts have twenty flutes, like those at Aegina, the older and the present 
Parthenon, and other Doric temples of about the same period. 

The average thickness of each drum is about 2 ft. 6 in. 

These data enable one to set out the fronts of the temple, allowing a 
slight additional diameter and closer intercolumniation at the angles, accord- 
ing to the Doric rule. Thus I have conjecturally made the angle shafts 6 feet 
in diameter, and the intercolumniation 7’ 4’. This gives a width of 72’ 2’, 
measuring from the outside of the columns, or about 72’ 6” on the 
top step. 

Comparing this with other hexastyle Doric temples, that at Delphi would 
range thus :— 


Temple in Aegina . 45’ 0” wide on the top step. 
‘Theseum’ at Athens. 45’ 2” " ‘ m 
Temple at Bassae . 48’ 2° +s ” ” 
Heraion at Olympia iT ; 
Pre-Persian Parthenon 66’ 0” i ; 
Temple at Delphi 72’ 6" x0 » 

Temple at Corinth . 73’ 0" ™ 
Great Temple at Paestum 78’ 10" ; 


So) 
i) 
< 
— 
SC 
S 
. 


Temple of Zeus at Olympia 


It may be a coincidence, but if so it is a remarkable one, that these 
dimensions of the temple at Delphi work out so as to give a front almost 
exactly the same as that of the temple at Corinth,? the Delphian temple 
being designed by a Corinthian architect. 

The columns of the temple at Corinth measure 5’ 10” in lower diameter, 
as against 5’ 9” at Delphi; but the intercolumniation at Corinth is (at least 
on the flanks) closer than in the Delphian temple, as we should expect from 
its much more archaic style. 

The number of columns I have shown on the flanks, and consequently 
the length of the whole temple and its sub-divisions into pro-naos, cella, and 





1 Shown to be an architrave block by the 3 Dr. Doérpfeld has recently discovered the 
traces of the gutiae on its upper edge. whole plan of the temple at Corinth, including 
2 The architrave blocks of the old Parthenon, the foundations of the inner rows of columns in 
destroyed by the Persians, which exist built the cella and opisthodomus: see Mittheil, Inst. 
into the Akropolis wall, also measure 13’ 3” in Athen. for 1887, Part I. 
length. 
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adytum, are purely conjectural. The following table shows the variations in 
proportional length of the chief hexastyle Doric temples, omitting those of 
Sicily as being abnormal in many respects. 


16 columns on the flanks. The Heraion at Olympia. 


15 - m " . Temples at Corinth and Bassae. 

14 ‘ ‘, P| . Great Temple at Paestum. 

13 r F . ‘Theseum’; and Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
12 . - m . Temples in Aegina and at Rhamnus. 


Thus, with the authority of the temple at Corinth, in order to give ample 
space for the sanctuary and also a large cella for the enquirers of the oracle, 
I have conjecturally shown the Delphian temple with fifteen columns on the 
flanks, giving a total length on the top step of about 192 feet. 

In addition to the large drums of sr@pivos X/Oos, there were about seven- 
teen fragments of smaller Ionic columns of marble, which, as suggested by 
M. Foucart,! probably stood within the cella, as I have indicated. 

Among these fragments are some much shattered Ionic capitals, which 
appear to fit the smaller pieces of shaft. From their fully developed Ionic 
style these can hardly have belonged to Spintharus’ original temple, which 
probably had inner columns of Doric style, as is still to be seen at Paestum, 
both in the upper and lower tier. They may perhaps be part of the restora- 
tion of the temple which was carried out by the Amphiktionic Council after 
the end of the third Sacred War, c. 346 B.c. 

As mentioned above, Stephanus Byz. (s.v. AeXgor) speaks of part of the 
fourth temple—that attributed to the mythical sons of Erginus—as having 
survived into late times. It seems quite probable that the stone chamber 
immediately over the rocky chasm may not have been wholly reconstructed 
when the fifth temple was built. A partly subterranean stone chamber would 
naturally escape the effects of the fire which destroyed the main part of 
the temple, and its special sanctity would lead to its being preserved at 
the rebuilding in the sixth century. Hence I have ventured to suggest in 
my drawing such a vaulted structure as might naturally have been associated 
with the names of Agamedes and Trophonius, the builders of the treasury of 
the Boeotian king, such a stone vault as we see in the various so-called 
treasuries at Orchomenus and Mycenae. 

Judging from Pausanias’ description of the so-called ‘cave’ of Trophonius 
(IX. 39), the subterranean oracular cell must have been a vaulted chamber of 
this description. He says it is built like a baking jar, 4 cubits in diameter 
and 8 cubits high, with no access but by a ladder. By the phrase tod 6é 
oixodopypatos TovTOU TO oxHpa elxactar KpiBdvp Pausanias probably means 
to liken it to those domical earthen ovens which are still used in the East for 
baking bread. Kilns of this form were also used for firing pottery, as is shown 
on a curious sixth or seventh century votive pinax, the offering of some potter, 





1 Mém. sur les Rwines et UV Histoire de Delphes, Paris, 1865, p. 69. 
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found at Corinth and now in the Louvre; see Hncy. Brit. art. ‘ Pottery,’ vol. 
XIX., p. 602, fig. 3. 


STYLE OF THE DETAILS. 


As the temple at Delphi is one of which we know the date from literary 
sources, it will be interesting to examine the style of the few existing details 
as a guide to fixing approximately the date of other temples about which we 
have no written evidence. 

The fourth temple at Delphi was burnt in 548 B.c., and if we allow (say) 
eight years for preparation and collection of money, the last temple would be 
designed and begun about 540 B.c. 

The chief archaisms, or points in which the earliest Doric temples differ 
from those of the most perfect period—that subsequent to the Persian 
invasion—are these :— 

I. Stone wholly used instead of marble, the transitional stage being the 
use of marble for parts only. 

lI. The Doric order used for internal columns, as well as those of the 
peristyle and pro-naos. 

III. Close intercolumniation of the peristyle. 

IV. Columns (proportionally) short. 

V. Monoliths used for the shafts. 

VI. The diminution of the shaft proportionally great. 

VII. The architrave deep. 

VIII. The abacus of the capitals shallow and widely spreading. 

IX. The echinus of the capitals formed with a more bulging curve. 

X. Imperfect use of entasis and the various other optical refinements 
which exist in so wonderful a way, ¢.g. in the Parthenon and other temples 
of the best period, as has been most ably shown by Mr. Penrose in his 
valuable work on the Principles of Athenian Architecture, 1851. The temple 
at Corinth gives the strongest examples of all these archaisms. 

With regard to archaism No. I. in my list, the temple of Apollo 
occupies a transitional position, being partly of marble, and partly of local 
limestone. 

Other examples of this transition are the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
and those at Aegina and Bassae, in which marble is only used for the sculpture 
and for the roof-tiles. 

The most limited use of marble occurs in one of the three Doric temples 
in the agora at Selinus, where it is only employed for the nude flesh of 
females in the sculptured metopes.! 

Naturally marble would first be used on a large scale where it was nearest 
at hand. In later times marble was thought necessary for important temples, 
even if it had to be brought from a long distance, as in the temples of Ionia. 





1 This very beautiful sculpture ofthe Pheidian three older temples are on the Acropolis of 
period is now in the Museum at Palermo. The  Selinus. 
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II. The temple in Aegina and the great temple at Paestum, both of 
which come near in date to the Delphian temple, had internal columns in two 
tiers of the Doric order, and it appears probable that this was also the case in 
the original building of Spintharus, in spite of the existence of the Ionic 
capitals already mentioned. 

The Ionic style does not appear to have been introduced from Western 
Asia into the mainland of Greece till after the Persian War. The small 
tetrastyle amphiprostyle temple on the bank of the Ilissus at Athens (now 
destroyed) was an earlier example of an Ionic temple in Greece than any 
which now exists. The temple of Nike Apteros on the Acropolis, though 
similar in plan, is shown by its details to be later than the lost temple? The 
earliest existing example which we have of the use of Ionic columns inside 
the cella is in the temple of Apollo Epicurius, designed by Ictinus, who built 
the present Parthenon. (See Cockerell’s beautiful work on the Temples of 
Aegina and Bassae, 1860). 

III. The discovery of one block of the architrave is but a scanty indica- 
tion of the intercolumniations at Delphi, as it is very probable that the spacing 
of the columns on the front was slightly different from that on the flanks.® 

It appears however that the Delphian temple was less pycknostyle than 
those at Corinth and Paestum, and more so than that at Aegina.‘ 

IV. During the development of the Doric style the columns appear 
to have grown steadily more slender in their proportion. Thus those at 
Corinth are the shortest, being only four diameters, or eight modules, in 
height, while those of the ‘ Porticus of Philip’ at Delos are the longest in 
proportion of which we have existing examples. 

I was not able to discover the height of the Delphian columns with any 
accuracy, but have shown it, as near as I could get it, on the drawing of the 
section of the Temple. The proportion seems to come very near to that at 
Aegina; see Plate IT. 

V. As far as they exist, the columns at Corinth, now only seven in 
number, are wholly monoliths. At Aegina those on the fronts and some of 
those on the sides are monoliths. 

At Paestum, as at Delphi, the shafts are built up of separate drums, and 
in all the later temples of the Greeks.® 

This point is not however wholly one of style, but, like the use of 
marble or stone, would partly depend on the quality of the available 
materials. 








1 Some Doric capitals recently found on the 
Acropolis at Athens are, according to Mr. Pen- 
rose, older than the Persian invasion. 

* Fortunately the temple by the Ilissus was 
carefully illustrated by Stuart and Revett, not 
long before its destruction by the Turkish 
governor. 

3 ‘Thus at Aegina there is 5’ 4” clear space on 
the fronts, and only 5’ 2” on the flanks. 

4 It may be noted that Vitruvius’s remarks on 


(close) pycknostyle intercolumniation (III. 3) 
are not applicable to Greek Doric architecture, 
about which he is evidently wholly ignorant. 

5 The Romans revived the use of monolithic 
shafts, especially in cases where granite or 
ornamental coloured marbles were used, as, ¢.g. 
in the Cipollino shafts of the temple of Diva 
Faustina and the granite columns of the 
Pantheon in Rome. 
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It would have been almost, if not quite, impossible for the Paestum 
builders to find sound blocks of stone in their quarries of sufficient size to 
make a whole shaft, and that was also the case at Delphi, judging from the 
present appearance of the Parnassus rock. Whenever, however, stone instead 
of marble was used, the coating of stucco would hide all the beds and joints 
completely. 

VI. The amount of diminution of the Delphian columns at present 
remains uncertain for want of accurate knowledge of the height, but it is 
certainly less than that of the columns at Corinth and Paestum, and probably 
nearly that of the Aeginetan shafts. 

VII. in the earlier temples, such as those at Corinth and Aegina, the 
architrave is deeper than the top diameter of the column. 

In later temples it is less, as ¢.g. in the ‘Theseum,’ the Parthenon, and 
the temple at Bassae. 

The Delphian architrave occupies an intermediate position, being about 
equal in depth to the top diameter of the shaft. 

VIII. In most of the earliest temples the abacus of the capitals is 
shallower than the echinus, the reverse being the case in late examples. 

Thus Corinth and Aegina have the shallow abacus; while the Theseum, 
the Parthenon, and the temple at Bassae have the deep abacus. At Paestum, 
however, in spite of the early date of the temple and its many archaic 
peculiarities, the capitals have the deep abacus. 

As a rule the earlier the temple and the shallower the abacus, the more 
widely does it spread ; and in this respect Paestum follows the early rule. 

The Delphian capital, on the other hand, agrees with the later group of 
temples, and has an abacus of greater depth than the echinus, with a moderate 
spread or projection beyond the line of the shaft. 

IX. So also the curve of the Delphian echinus is very unlike the bulging 
parabola of Corinth and Paestum, and is even flatter than that of Aegina, 
being very similar to the echinus of the ‘Theseum’ at Athens. 

X. Owing to the present scantiness of the remains it is impossible to 
discover to what extent the Delphian temples possessed the various optical 
corrections which, to a greater or less extent, appear to have existed in all 
known Greek temples. 

The remaining points to notice about the Delphian capitals are that it 
has four hypotrachelia at the necking, shaped very much like those at 
Corinth, Paestum, and also in some later temples. At Corinth the capitals 
differ in having only three hypotrachelia, four being more common, though 
not universal, in the later buildings: the Parthenon, ¢.g., has five. 

The annulet below the necking at Delphi consists of one single square 
sinking, as in the Theseum, the Parthenon, and many other examples. 
Other temples, such as those at Paestum, Aegina, and Bassae, have three 
annulets, each formed by a triangular-shaped nick; the original object of 
this annulet appears to have been to hide the bed where the capital rests 
upon the top of the shaft, and also to prevent ‘flushing’ or chipping of the 
sharp ‘arrises’ at the edges. 
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The result of this comparison of the details of the temple of Delphi, the 
date of which we can fix as being between about 540 and 530 B.c.,) with those 
of other temples which most resemble it, but of which we have no written 
records, will be something of this kind. 

The temple at Corinth must clearly be given a much earlier date, prob- 
ably a full century before that at Delphi, owing to its far more distinctly 
marked archaisms. It has in fact always been recognised as the oldest 
example of the Doric style which now exists in the mainland of Greece. 

At Selinus in southern Sicily alone are there any important remains of a 
still more archaic type; but Sicilian Doric has so many local peculiarities that 
we can hardly venture to include it in a chronological classification of types 
used in Greece proper.” 

The temple at Aegina is in several respects distinctly more archaic in its 
details than the temple at Delphi, and thus it would appear probable that the 
building itself must be some half century or more older than its pedimental 
sculpture, which can hardly be dated much before the year 500 B.c. at the 
earliest. 

It is to be hoped that we shall soon possess more complete and minutely 
accurate drawings of the Delphian fragments than those which I was able to 
make, and then further inductions can be made in this very interesting 
direction.’ 

The accompanying drawings show such a conjectural restoration of the 
temple as I have suggested. 

In the ground plan I have indicated the various objects which the temple 
contained in the positions which seem to me most probable. 

The section shows the oracular vault below the floor of the adytum, and 
at the sides the cellular construction of the stylobate, on the supposition that 
the rows of small subterranean chambers mentioned below extend up to the 
base of the temple itself, but not under the adytum floor ; see Fig. 13. 

The Stylobate of the Temple, and its Temenos—Though it is to be feared 
that future excavations at Delphi will not bring to light much of the main 
temple, yet there is every reason to hope that a great part, if not the whole, 
of the great stylobate or platform on which the temple stood may yet be 
discovered, being as it is below the present level of the soil. At the time of 
my visits to Delphi the site was so encumbered by the village huts of Kastri 
that it was impossible to make any serious search, and it was with great 
difficulty that I got permission from the inhabitants to make a few borings 
through the soil as an attempt to make out some of the levels and the depth 
of earth over the rock and the substructures. 





1 Even supposing that the temple was not 
finished till some years later, yet the details of 
the main order would naturally be among the 
first points settled by the designer ; so we can 
hardly place their date later than this, even 
allowing several years for the construction of 
the extensive stylobate on which the temple 
stands. 


2 A Doric capital found among the pre-historic 
remains of the Tirynthian Acropolis closely 
resembles the earliest Selinus type, which has a 
cavetto close under the echinus: see fig. 2, 
Jour. Hell. Stud,, Vol. VII. p. 163. 

3 The few drawings given in M. Foucart’s 
otherwise valuable work on Delphi are too small 
and inaccurate to be of any use. 
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For this reason I will only discuss the subject very shortly. The temple 
appears to have been built on a great platform constructed over a gentle slope 
inclining down from north to south. On three sides, E, W, and §, this plat- 
form was bounded by a massive retaining wall, and within the space thus 
enclosed the raised paving was in part at least supported by rows of small 
stone chambers in place of solid masonry, as is shown on my section. 

The three chambers to which I was able to gain access were each about 
five feet by four feet, roofed by one immense slab of stone, the top of which 
probably formed the floor of the stylobate above, outside the temple. The 
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Fic. 13.—CoNJECTURAL SECTION. 


walls of these little subterranean cells were built of blocks four feet to six feet 
long by about eighteen inches to two feet deep; a narrow opening in opposite 
walls of each cell gave access to the next chambers, many of which were said 
to exist below the huts of Kastri. Possibly some of these cells were used as 
strong-rooms for the treasures of Apollo, in addition to the more public 
treasure-chambers which, after the fire in 548 B.c., were constructed and 
named after various Greek states, as is mentioned by Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Pausanias and others. 
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The temenos in which the temple stood is enclosed by a massive wall of 
polygonal masonry, which is one of the most interesting existing relics of 
Greek workmanship. 

As the accompanying drawing shows, the masonry is of the most extra- 
ordinary kind—not, I believe, to be seen anywhere out of Delphi. The 
polygonal blocks, which measure in some cases as much as seven feet across, 
have their joints worked and fitted with complete accuracy, and their exposed 
faces dressed to an absolutely smooth surface; see Fig. 14. 

But the extraordinary point about the masonry is that many of the joints 
follow a curved instead of a straight line, involving a most exceptional amount 
both of skill and careful patience on the part of the Delphian masons, who 
have made the various curves fit each other with perfect accuracy. Some of 
the beds, which range in a horizontal direction, form very complex undulating 
lines. The very smooth dressing of the face of the wall stops at the old 
ground line, and the part below this, which was hidden from sight, is left 
rough, in a way which shows that the wall-face wus brought to its present 
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Fic. 14.—TEMENoS WALL. 


smooth surface after the separate blocks were in their place. Possibly the 
extreme smoothness of the wall was not thought necessary till it began to be 
used for the inscriptions, which now cover most of its surface. 

The height of this wall of course varies with the slope of the ground, the 
wall getting higher towards the south. In parts it is as much as ten feet six 
inches high (and possibly more in places where it is still buried) without 
counting its coping, which consisted of three courses of rectangular stones laid 
on level beds, each course being about eighteen inches deep, with blocks from 


four to five feet long. 
The coping blocks are fixed with stout I iron clamps, their ends run with 


H.S.—VOL. IX. = 
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lead, like those in the Parthenon and elsewhere. No cement is used any- 
where, as is usual in good Hellenic masonry, the joints and beds fitting much 
too closely to require it. 

M. Foucart suggests that the three courses of rectangular blocks at 
the top of the polygonal wall are a later addition, but there is no reason to 
suppose this. 

In spite of the use of polygonal blocks, the wall is evidently not one of 
an early period, but obviously belongs to a time of the greatest possible skill 
in masonry. The mere use of polygonal masonry is, by itself, no proof of 
great antiquity,? and there seems no reason to date the temenos wall at 
Delphi earlier than the rebuilding by Spintharus in the second half of the 
sixth century. 

On the south side not less than three hundred feet of this wall still exist 
in a very perfect state, except that the top rectangular courses have in many 
places been removed. On this side the average height, when perfect, was 
nearly .fifteen feet. The whole visible surface of this extraordinary wall is 
covered with closely-cut inscriptions, of which there cannot be less than a 
thousand, and possibly many more, dating from the end of the third 
century B.C. down to the time of Hadrian or later. They consist largely of 
decrees of the Amphiktionic Council granting one or more special privileges 
to states or individuals, namely, wpouavte/a, mpokevia, adovdla, tpoedpia, 
mpodixia, acparea, atérea, yijs (or duxias) éyxTnows, and Oeapodoxia. 

Other decrees record the conferring the use of an honorary tent during 
the sacred meetings, or the Delphic Sagvns orépavos rapa tod Geo, or a 
public eulogy to some benefactor. A large number relate to the Pythian 
games and to the enfranchisement of slaves by dedication to Apollo, and 
others to the revenue of the temple: see Foucart, Jnscrip. de Delphes, and 
those published separately by Curtius; with these it is very interesting to 
compare the similar series from the rival temple of Apollo at Delos: see 
Homolle, Archives de ? Intendance sacrée d Délos, Ser. I., Paris, 1887. 

As in other Greek cities, various imposts were levied on the citizens, 
such as yopayla, a tax to pay for musical choirs. The éatpsxdy was an 
exceptional tax to provide medical attendance for those who came for help 
from Apollo in his character of the Healer. 

Great varieties of style occur in these inscriptions, as M. Foucart records, 
even in those of the same Archon-ship; some are very neatly cut, others 
carelessly. Some are so spaced as to be confined to one polygonal block, 
others pass over joints. 

In some cases they extend over the rectangular coping blocks. Some are 
coloured with vermilion, either wholly or in alternate lines to facilitate 








1 A wall with rectangular blocks alternating 
with polygonal masonry has recently been dis- 
covered on the Acropolis at Athens, near the 
foundations of the so-called calcotheke ; but in 
this case the alternations occur in the same 
course. 

2 Thus we find polygonal work in the cella 


wall of the smaller temple at Rhamnus, called 
that of Themis; and yet the details show that 
the building belongs to the 5th century B.c. 

3 These two honours were peculiar to Delphi, 
the others were common to other oracular 
shrines: see Curtius, Jnscr, Delph., Nos, 41, 
42, and 45. 
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reading: others seem to have had no colour. In length they vary from three 
to more than three hundred lines, and nearly all contain Dorian peculiarities 
of dialect or spelling, 

The inscriptions on the polygonal wall, as far as they have yet been 
exposed, do not go back to an earlier date than the end of the third 
century B.c., but about six feet from the eastern line of wall, on the outside, 
still exists part of a marble column with an inscription recording a decree 
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Fie. 15.—RESTORATION OF COLUMN. 


of mpopavrteda in favour of the people of Naxos which, from the form of the 
letters, can hardly be much later than about 380 to 360 B.c. 

The lower part of this column only remains: it is 3’ 3” in diameter, and 
has the unusual number of forty-four Doric flutes, which stop short of the 
bottom, leaving a plain unfluted base nineteen inches high, on which the in- 
scription is cut, AeAdol daédwxav Naklous trav mpomavtniav Kat Ta apxaia, 

yY2 
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dpyovros Bcodvrov, Bovrevovtos ’Emvyéveos.' In this case the spelling used 
is Ionian, unlike the bulk of the wall inscriptions. 

I have attempted to give a conjectural restoration of the lost upper part 
of this column on the supposition that it formed the pedestal of a statue, such 
as those recently discovered on the Acropolis of Athens; see Fig. 15. 

The Athenian examples have inscriptions giving the sculptor’s name on 
the magnified abacus at the top; and on the ‘cyma recta,’ which takes the 
place of the usual Doric echinus, is a simple painted ornament. 

The existing fragment appears to be still in sitw: it rests on a large slab 
of marble, for which a bed has been levelled in the native rock. M. Foucart 
states (p. 92) that the base of the column is hollowed from below, thus forming 
a cavity which may have been intended to hold some sacred object or record 
of the dedication of the monument. 

Probably it was on such a column as this that the above-mentioned statue 
of Homer stood, in the pro-naos of the temple (Paus. X. 24), 


J. Henry MIDDLETON. 





1 See Foucart, Ruines et ? Hist. de Delphes, privilege are mentioned by Plutarch, Peric. 21, 
p. 92, 1865. The lot-drawing from which this and Thucydides, I. 112, as being granted to 
decree exempted the Naxians is mentioned by Athens and Sparta, and inscribed on a bronze 
Aeschylus, Zum. 82, Other instances of this wolf. 
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A SACRIFICIAL CALENDAR FROM COS. 


In the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique for 1881 (vol. v. pp. 216 foll.) 
MM. Am. Hauvette-Besnault and Marcel Dubois published a number of 
inscriptions from Cos, among which are two fragments of a curious sacrificial 
calendar. These fragments they describe as existing in the house of M. Dim. 
Platanistis. One of the marbles is broken at the top and the left side, and 
is apparently inscribed on one surface only. Fifteen lines of the inscription 
can be fairly well deciphered. I will call this document HBD 1. The other 
marble was inscribed on both sides; but only the endings of some nineteen 
lines on the one side, and the beginnings of as many lines on the other, now 
remain: I shall call this document HBD 2a, 0. 

Mr. W. R. Paton, who has repeatedly visited Cos, has not only sent me 
corrections of some of the readings in HBD 1, but he has also had the good 
fortune to discover two other large portions of the same interesting calendar. 
Of these he has very kindly sent me copies, with a view to the publication of 
the inscription in this Journal. I propose to cite Mr. Paton’s fragments as 
Pl and P2. 

The marble P1 is on the floor in front of the altar of a very old church, 
and has been much worn by the feet of worshippers; so that in some places 
all trace of letters has disappeared. 

P2 is inscribed ‘on a marble which M. Nicolaides has recently built into 
his kitchen, as a sink, the inscribed side being thus concealed. A few days 
ago’ (writes Mr. Paton, July 11, 1888), ‘I managed to get him to allow me to 
take it out, but he insists on its being replaced, and this will be done tomorrow. 
... . Unluckily the marble is in a very bad condition. I have worked very 
hard at it for four or five days, and taken an impression. . . . Its length is 
119 centimetres, width 63. The marble was formerly placed, face downwards, 
in a cistern near the hospital. It has three holes bored in it, destroying parts 
of lines 9—19 and lines 55—58. A considerable portion in the centre is 
almost entirely effaced (lines 28—40). The upper part (lines 1—8) is much 
worn and illegible. The left-hand edge has also been worn. This is the state 
in which the marble was when Mr. Nicolaides’ workmen extracted it from the 
cistern. In order to embellish it, they rounded off the right-hand side, thus 
destroying about three letters in each line, and by some accident a piece was 
chipped off the lower left-hand corner. Some of these missing letters I was 
able to read from the impression left by the marble in the mortar of the 
cistern whence it was taken.’ 
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It will be seen at a glance that these fragments all form part of one 
extensive calendar ; this appears to have been inscribed on a series of marbles, 
and contained a list of every public sacrifice offered throughout the year, 
specifying the officials concerned in each ceremony, and apportioning the 
perquisites (yépn = fepwauva).! 

As the document was so lengthy, we may very probably hear of other 
portions coming to light. The portions already recovered are full of curious 
information, but they do not reveal their order or place in the original 
document. We shall find that P2 deals with the sacrifices of the month 
Batromios, while P1 refers to a passage of P2. HBD 1 is occupied with 
the worship of Heracles, but 1t does not appear in what month these 
festivals took place. Still less can any indication be gathered from 
HBD 2a,b. If our calendar were complete it would enable us to verify 
Bischoff’s arrangement of the Coan months (Leipziger Studien, vii. 1884, 
De fastis Graecorum antiquioribus, p. 381), which he gives as follows: 
1, "Adcevos. 2. Badpouios. 3. Kadiovos. 4. Oevdaioros. 5. Tetayettvvos. 
6. "Aptapitios. 7. Tepdotios. 8. Adduos. 9. “TaxivOcos. 10. ’Aypidvios. 
11, Unknown. 12. Ildvapyos. The year began at the Autumn equinox. 

As it is, I will simply print the different fragments in the accidental 
order of discovery: this will be convenient, and as probable as any other 
arrangement, 


HBD 1. 


‘Dans Ja maison de M. Dim. Platanistis marbre brisé en haut et & gauche. 
H. 30. L. 0°45.’ This fragment I give in cursive type only, the text of the 
French editors in the Bulletin being corrected by help of Mr. Paton’s new 
collation of the stone. 


§ 1. (Monta unknown) : 
... @ €E]eixab0os:| [Tots fpwlow oi [iapets?] die reXéw [Oowd]vrac 
Kata pval[ds, 0] wev tov “TAXwv mapa 7d ‘Hpdxrevov, 0 Sé Ta 
Avpdlvov rapa ta ’Avaklrea, 6 8é Tov Tlaydirov ev Yuréa |5 
mapa To Aapd|tpiov. [kai] tovTwy éExdot@ iepa ovroper|[pettac] 
Hylextov Exatépwr, Kal KUALKES KaLval Tpeis él[KaoT]o, Kal mivak 
éxdoT@ + Tadta TapéyovTt Tol ta|[pets] Kai OvovTe. 





describes (i. 20) when he says of Numa Pompi- 
lius: ‘Pontificem deinde Numam Marcium, 


1 Perhaps this statement is too sweeping. 
The calendar may have been merely supple- 





mentary to an older inscribed calendar which it 
did not wholly supersede. It is just possible 
that we may recognise a relic of that old 
calendar in the fragment No. 471 of Rohl’s 
Inscriptiones Antiq. (see Addenda, and Roberts’ 
Introduction, No. 5, p. 29). If so, this later 
zalendar would only name such festivals as 
were now ordained for the first time, or were 
reorganised by this new ritual enactment. I 
imagine that in all the cities of the Graeco- 
Roman world there existed authoritative cal- 
endars of the public sacrifices, such as Livy 


Marci filium, ex patribus legit, eique sacra 
omnia exscripta exsignataque attribuit ; quibus 
hostiis, quibus diebus, ad quae templa sacra 
fierent, atque unde in eos sumptus pecunia 
erogaretur.’ We must wait for fresh inscriptions 
to come to light before our materials will enable 
us to deal with this class of documents as a 
whole. The ritual calendar from Myconos 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 373) is at present 
the most complete and instructive example ot 
the kind. 
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§ 2. Tpita dvopévou: ‘Hpaxrei és xo... |... . vaynv Kavtos. 
§ 3. Tg atta dpépa: ‘Hpaxde? | 10..... @ec]oardv Bods * TobdTov 


Over 6 iapeds, TH 82 | [fape? lepa SiSotar xpiOav tpia Hpédipva 

kal orrv|[plav [t]pets tetaptis Kal wédutos tétopes KoTUA|at, Kal 

Tupot oieot Su@dexa Kal imvos Kawds Kal dpl[vyd]vav axOos 
4 Fé ” \ yy / e / 

kai Evréwv ayOos Kai oivov tpla | 15 jylyoa. 


§ 1. In line 1 the French editors restore [aud ]ecxados, which occurs as a 
date of another Coan inscription (Bulletin, ibid. p. 239, no. 26), ‘ the day after 
the 20th, =the 21st. But in our inscription the day is uniformly in the 
dative case, and I have restored accordingly. Line 2: the restorations are the 
plausible suggestions of the French editors, There certainly seems to be a 
reference to the eponymous heroes of the three Dorian tribes, of which we 
shall read more in P 2. The readings of line 3 are from Mr. Paton’s 
memoranda. The ‘Hpd«deoy is a shrine or enclosure of Heracles, and 7d 
Aapdrpuop (line 5) of Demeter: ta "Avaé/Xea and Suréa are localities now 
unknown. Lines 5 foll: AOYAOMET was read by Mr. Paton. Each of the 
tribal priests has a gallon (#ulexrov) of barley (ovAa/) measured to him as 
tepd for each of the two sheep (éxarépwv). The word ovdAoper[peiv] occurs 
nowhere else. Doubtless these large quantities were intended as much for 
the feast as for the sacrifice: hence the cups and trencher (7ivaé). But why 
three new cups each? Were they intended for separate libations made by 
each priest to the three eponymous heroes ? 

§ 2. Line 8: tpira dvopévov (unvéds) is probably the 28th. The worship 
of the Heracleid heroes in § 1 has prepared us for the cultus of Heracles, 
Local legends spoke of his coming to Cos and becoming there the father of 
Thessalos, of whom sprang Pheidippos and Antiphos, the legendary founders 
of Cos: see Jliad, ii. 676 foll. : 

O? 8 dpa Nicupov 7’ eiyov Kparradov te Kacov te 
xa Kav, Evpuriroto modu, vycous Te Kadvdvas, 
tov ad PeiSirmods Te al“ Avtidos tyynodoOny, 
Ocacarod vie S0m “HpaxreiSao dvaxtos. 


In lines 8—9 the letters seem certain, though Y is given only by Mr 
Paton: the French edd. read I. They suppose some reference to the local 
legend of Heracles’ visit, and cite Plutarch, Quaest. Gr. 58. But I can 
suggest no restoration. The word «avtds will be explained in P 1 and 2. It 
will be found to mean the whole burnt-offering of a pig. 

§ 3. I have supposed the name [@ec]oaXdor to refer to the legendary son 
of Heracles: but we might conceivably read “Hpaxnei|[aapa tov] oddov, and 
understand a reference to the hero being washed ashore from the wreck. The 
forms 7uéd.va and EvrAéwv are vouched for by the editors. The latter may be 
a dialectical variety. 'Tetaprevs, elsewhere unknown, must be the fourth of 
a péduuvos (i.e. three gallons), formed like éxreds. Mr. Paton tells me that 
after the word @vov7z, in line 8, the marble exhibits a full stop precisely like 
that employed in P 1, viz. |, This is another proof that both fragments are 
parts of one document. 
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HBD 2 a-d. 


‘Dans la maison de M. Dim. Platanistis, fragment de marbre blanc, gravé 
sur deux faces. H. 030. L. 0:15.’ I give the texts in cursive only. 


----"--- ox]édn, xepanra. 
ov éEaylwya x Ko, amayev Sé 

K]dov 7 Eévwv td ’Arrodd- 
ou — — — — — — — — Jos dAdo 4 7a Styounvia 
t émruppebérw Tére(0)v 
pn Eevixov otpatev(m)- 
a— —- —- — — — — — Ja dépev em’ ’Apduapnis- 
a— — — — — — + — Bvelv dpvav Kai apvov Kab 
a Ai{t] loOul@ rats 58- 
Qvov ?|tt brép Tas TOALOS a- 10 

v tapéws ody avT- 

ai 8€ tis Ka per- 

Tlap woruv é& op p- 

Oat CapovvTw 
Tov ialpéwy 7 Tav tape- 15 


Or 


‘ap eee a ojivo(v) % yuvatKos 
T|pidxovta apé- 
pas — — — —  — — iep|wovvas T- 
TplaKk- 

[ovra?] — — — — 20 


Line 2: something is forbidden to be exported from Cos ; it is to be taken 
back home (dzdyev). In APATEN, as in MEPEN (line 7) and perhaps 
OINO (line 16), we recognise genuine Coan forms. Similarly [1A JPOP OIOS 
in HBD 2%, line 11, and AIPEZOQ in P 2, line 41: compare Cauer, Delectus, 
Nos. 161, 162, and O. Hoffmann, De miatis Graecae linguae dialectis, pp. 61 foll. 
But Q for O in 7édeor (line 5) is a lapidary’s blunder, which is repeated in 
P 1, lines 13, 15, and P 2, line 61. Line 4: dAdo # looks like a mistake 
for aX’ 4 or &dXor’ 4. I suppose “Audiapnis to be the name of some 
locality in Cos: the only surprising thing in the name is its Ionic form; but 
compare ’AXx«nides in P2 line 60. Lines 14 foll. threatened penalties against 
neglectful priests, and enjoined certain rules of ceremonial purity (line 16 
compare P 2, line 43). 





b, 
poe aie 
wovva. § Tpraxad[e — — — — — — — — KaTa- 
réEeras 6 iapeds [[ — — — — — — — — — — K 
abaipera xoipp [| — — — — § Ta dein dpépa- ’AOavr- 


@ Tlodvdds div te[A€av — — — 
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5 ows iapeds map[éyer? — — — — — — TO yevop- (?) 
evov apyvptov éo[tw? — — — — — — — — — évd- 
opa évdépetarl — — — — — — — — — — — 2 b- 
lextov kal dpros —- — — 
$ Kat émiotrevdel| — — — — — — — — — — Ov-? 
10 otpa a rons tralpéxee — — — — -- — — ods ia- 
potro.os Kal xa[puvcas? — — — — 
Kal xoitrias Huliov — — — — — — — — — — 5/- 
Sorat a Kpiows [ — — — -~ — — — — — — oBenro- 
$ TpLKO®ALOS — — — 
15 eas ya — — — 
t]as 7odols — — — 
— — apndé — — — 
— — — oat — — — 


Little can be made of this fragment. The phrase évdopa évdépetar of 
lines 6—7 recurs repeatedly in P 1, where its meaning will be discussed. In 
lines 9—10 [Ov]orpa is a conjecture based on P 1, line 23, gw. Line 14: 
K@Aéa, KOAHV, KoAEds are known variants of xwAF, the ham, a joint frequently 
named in connection with sacrifices: Hesychius also gives carla, "OBedOds 
tpix@rLos is restored from P 2, line 58, where aiwatiou dBedos Tpik@ALos 
occurs, a phrase which is explained by an ingenious suggestion which I owe 
to Mr. A. Hamilton Smith. In the Hty. Magn. we find Aipdtia: adXavtia. 
Mr. Hamilton Smith understands tpsx@ddv0os to be equivalent to tp/ewdos 
(cp. povo-, Si-, TeTpdx@Xos) and to mean ‘with three legs.” It thus equals 
tptw@Borov which, according io Eustathius on J/. i. 463, was used by most 
Greeks in preference to the zreuma@ odor as a sacrificial implement. Thus 
our text alludes to something like that which is so graphically described in 
1 Sam. ii. 13: ‘The priest’s custom with the people was, that, when any man 
offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, while the flesh was in seething, with 
a flesh-hook ef three teeth (= dBedds tprxwALos) in his hand; and he struck 
it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or pot; all that the flesh-hook brought 
up the priest took for himself’ (compare Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, 1st ed., 
p. 256). 

Fs. 


Fragment discovered by Mr. Paton: described above. 


AEN Lt IAAMBANEIAEPMAKAIZKEAH:1 
AIAMEPAIPEAIOIZKYEYZAKAIIEPAOZEAMEPTOYMEAAT EIT: 
YFEPPAPTAITOYT QNOYKAMO@oPAOYEIIAPEYEKAIJEPAPAPEXE 
EPHAAMBANEI AEPMA|AEKATAIHPAIAPI EIAIEAEIAIBAZIAEIAIAAD 
AAIZKPITAKPINEE 09 AEMHEAAZEONOELI'QNHMENATEN 
HKONTAAPAXMAN OYEIIAPEY £KAIIEPAMAPEXEIFEP AAMBA 
AEPMAKAIEKEAOETAYTAZAMODOPAENAOPAENAEPETAIKAIOY 
EPITAIETIAIENTQINAQITAENAOPAKAIEAA THPEEHMIEKTOY 
(PANTOYTQNOYKEKOPAEKTOYNAO Y/ENAEKATAICHNIMAX/ 
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10 !HIBOYEKPINETAITOATEPONETOZEDOYKAEQN~Y ‘PNEIA'KA 
EPTOYBATPOMIOYTQITHNITQIPOAIHIKPINETAI</ \O PoS=PPo 
<AYTEYETAIKAIPPOKAPYEZETAIKA OAPEPTQIMOAIHI|AYQAE 
ATAIXHNIMAXANHIOIEZ TPEIZ TEAEQIKAIBOYZOKPIOEIETO 
ATEPONETOZEDOYKAEONTIKAPNEIAITOAEATEPONETOSOIEE 

15 PEIETEAEQITAYTA®YEIIAPEYZ0OTONAQAEKA OEQNKAIIEPAI 
APEXEITOYTOIEPPOOYETAIMPAPTOIKO ONAPEPONTIDYAEON 
AXIAAIAAQITQNHMIEKTONOINOYTETAPTANIEPHAEQYAEOM 
AXIAAIZAIAOTAITOYBOOZOPAATAI <OZTQANAEOIQNTOQMON 
EEOYAOEOMOIPIATAMNETAIKA 1100£TEPHAAMBANEIOIA 

20 PEYEEKEAHKAIAEPMATA:TAIAYTAIAMEPAIAOANAI MAXA 
AIAAMAAIEKPITATOATEPONETOZEDOYKAEQNTIKAPNEIA 
© AEATEPONETOZOIETEAEA © YEIIAPEYEKAIAPOPPAINETAI OA, 
AZEZAITOYTQNOYKAPOMoOPA <€TPAAIAOTAITAIOEQIEAAI 
TETOPEEKOTYAEAIOINOYTE- APTAPPOXOIKAINAIAYOKAIKY/ 

25  “AINAITPEI<~o IS TAMPOAINQNEIE OAIAA/ 

AXM 


§ Ninth (?) day of the Month: (line 1) 
keene Over iapeds Kal iepa rwrapé|yer (y)é(py) AapBaver Séppa Kai oxédy. 
Ninth (?) day centinued : (lines 1—4). T[é adr- 
@ apépa’ ‘Péa dis xvedoa cal icpa bccarep Tod Iedayertm0- 
v yéyparrrat TovTwY ovK atropopa’ Over iapeds Kal iepa Tapéxele Y- 
épn Aap Baver Sépua. : 
§ Tenth day: (lines 4-9). Aexata:”Hpa ’Apyeta “Ere/a Bacwrela Sap- 
s, / \ \ > 4 Y ., Y) e / 
5 adits xpita’ xpivécOw bé on EXdocovos [émr ?]ovnpéva Trer[T- 
nKovta Spaypav: Over iapeds Kai iepa trapéyer yép[n] AawBalver 
déppa Kat oxédos' tavtas amodopa’ évdopa évdéperat, cal Ov[etrat 
ert Ta iotig év TO va@ TA Evdopa Kal édaTHp EE Hyuwéxtov [on7- 
up@v: TovTwY ovK exhopa ex Tod vaod. 
} Eleventh day : (lines 9—12). ‘Evdexdta: Znvi Mayl[a- 
: y B 47 X 
10 vi Bods Kpivetat TO dtepov Eros ed’ 0b Kréwr[ tL] K[a]pvetar cal @a- 
mlep Tov Batpopulov tT Znvi ro IlorrHi xpiverac Kall x]o[é]pos mpo- 
KavTeveTat Kal mpoxaptocetat Kabatrep TO LoAchi. 
§ Twelfth day: (lines 12—20). Avoéde| x- 
dra: Znvi Mayaviji dies tpeis TéXe(0)e Kal Bods 6 xpiels 70 
ce A 24°? a / val \ we ” Mes 
atepov ETos €f’ ov KrA€wvTs Kapveiar, TO Sé ATEpov Eros dies [T- 
15 pets Téde(0)e TadTa Over iapeds 0 TOV S@dexa Dedy Kai iepa [7- 
/, 4 UA \ . \ a / 
apéxet TovTOLs mpoOveTar Tap TOY Ko[Lvlov & hépovTe Pudeou- 
/ > / e ‘ ” ¢ / \ 
axlSat additov ulextov oivov Tetaptav’ yépn 5é Purcop- 
/ / a A e A , lal % $4 \ ’ 4 
axiSats SiSorar Tod Bods OTA, Tapods: TOV Sé diwv TO @pov 
€& ob a Ocoporpla tapverat, Kali Td oth ]O0s* yépn AapPBave Oo ia- 
20 peds oxérn Kal déppata. 
Twelfth day, continued : (lines 20—26). Té ard dpépa’AOava [ra] Maxa[vi- 
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du Saparis Kpita TO &tepov Eros Ed’ od KrAéwvTt Kapveiale + t- 

\ . 2 4 Mss / , \j \ Les xe / 

6 S€ drepov Eros bis Tedéa: Over iapeds Kal atroppalvetat Bal[d- 

, e U4 > > 4 4 , a a , 

daoq’ TovTwv ovx atropopa: [Ov]otpa Sidotat Ta Oe@ édXal[o- 

uv] Téropes KoTvAéat, olvov TeTapta, mpdyot Katval dbo Kal KUrLL- 

25 Kes] xawal tpei(s), TOL .......... Tpeliss Tam Twodw @veicOa Sa[padwv 

ee ee un éeddaooovos Splaxulav.... 


Mr. Paton has favoured me with a good impression of this inscription 
(P 1), besides several transcripts, and his memoranda of repeated examinations 
of the stone. The text therefore of the surviving lines can be restored 
with reasonable certainty. They contain directions for the sacrifices of 
four days of a month: what month, is not stated, but it was the month in 
which the Carneia were celebrated at Cos. It is singular that the Kapvetac 
Hépac (in lines 10, 14, 21) were at Cos only kept as festival days every other 
year, and not annually, as in the Peloponnese. But we may safely suppose 
this biennial celebration to have taken place at the same time of year as in 
Greece proper, ze. in the Attic month Metageitnion (= August—September). 
If so, it is worth noting that this is the only month in the Coan Calendar 
which Bischoff (Leipz. Stud. VII. 1884, p. 381) is unable to recover: our 
inscription suggests Kapveios as perhaps the missing name. 

Ninth (2?) day of the month. Line 1: I have restored the phrase ‘epa 
mapéyev which occurs repeatedly lower down. By iepd are meant throughout 
this document the barley-meal, honey, oil, or other ceremonial accessories of the 
sacrifice. The yépy are the perquisites of the priest, the technical term for 
which was iep@ovva : see Boeckh-Fraenkel, Staatsh. ii. p. 108. But the word 
yépa is employed by Aeschines (In Ctes. § 18): olov rods iepeis nal Tas iepetas 
UrevOvvous elvat KEAEVEL O VOMOS, Kal GUAAHBSnv Arravtas Kal ywpls ExdaTous 
KaTa cpa, Tos TA yépa pova AawBavovras. Similarly in an inscription from 
Miletus (Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 376), Siddvac 5é TO iepel Ta yépea K.T.D. 

Lines 2 foll.: the law refers back to what had been prescribed under 
a previous month Pedageitnios; this, according to Bischoff, was the fifth 
month of the Coan year, answering to the Attic Anthesterion, or the latter 
part of our February and beginning of March. The phrase tovtwy ov« 
aropopa (tavtas ovK« atropopa, vel sim.) occurs often in this document, 
though I do not recollect meeting with it elsewhere. The meaning is that 
the flesh of this victim, after the prescribed portion has been burnt to the 
gods, and the priest and others have received their share, is to be consumed 
within the temple-precincts: no portion (uepis) was to be sent to friends, 
or taken to a worshipper’s house to furnish a domestic meal, as was very 
commonly done (see Schémann, Gr. Alterth. II. pp. 231 fol.). The restriction 
is recognised by Hesychius s.v. ‘Eotia Qvopev: ody tives Ovolia, ad’ dv ovx 
olov Te Hv petadodvas } eEeveyxeiv. Compare lines 7 foll., where it is ordered 
that certain portions of the victim shall be offered émi T@ iorla év T@ vae. 
It is added: rovrwv ov« éxpopa éx tod vaod: that is to say, the sacrifice is 
restricted to the altar in the cedla, and no part of it may be carried out of the 
cella ; this corresponds even more closely with the words of Hesychius. 
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Tenth day of the month: lines 4—9. ‘To Queen Hera of Argos in the 
Marsh.’ The type of the Argive Hera appears on the coins of that town 
(Head, Historia Num. p. 367—8). Her worship was not unknown elsewhere, 
eg. at Sparta («al “"Hpas érl 1 AOhw vads ’Apyedas, Pausan. iii. 13, § 6), 
and among the Veneti (cal dvo0 dAon To péev “Hpas ’Apyedas Sedxvutar to 8 
’"Apréudos AitwAiSos, Strabo, v. p. 215). The mention of "Hpa ’Apyeda at 
Cos reminds us that tradition connected Cos with Argolis as having received 
colonists from Epidauros. The epithet Bac/Aeva applied to Hera recalls Juno 
Regina of the Romans, and in the Marmor Ancyranum Juno Regina is 
translated ”Hpa Baowrds (C.L.G. 4040 col.i.). But the title has good Greek 
authority also: see C.J.G. 1603 (Lebadea), “Hpg Baowrié: ; Hellenic Journal, 
viii. p. 256, (Pisidia) ‘epacapévny"Hpas Bactridos ; compare C.I.G. Addenda, 
2447 and 2465c. But the instance before us is the earliest example I know 
of on purely Greek soil. The epithet "EXeva probably indicates the site of 
the temple at Cos—like “Adpodirn év xardwows, ’Adpoditn €v xijrross, 
"Aptepis Atuvatis, x.7.r. In line 5 the two first letters of (EP)QNHMENA 
are very doubtful: if I have rightly deciphered the word, it may mean 
‘purchased for this special purpose,’ but the marks on the marble after E 
may be accidental, and we might restore simply éwvyuéva ; compare lines 
25—26 infra. Fifty drachmas (= about two guineas) appears to have been 
a good, but not extravagant, price to give for a heifer, to judge by the prices 
quoted by Béckh-Franckel, Staatsh. i. pp. 94 foll. 

In lines 7 foll. it is permitted to take the flesh of the heifer away, after 
the sacrifice, to be eaten at home; but it is at the same time specified that 
certain portions of the victim (the évdopa) are to be set apart and offered to 
Hera, upon her altar within the cella itself (émi t@ totia év TO va@), and 
are not to be taken away out of the cella, but must be consumed there and 
nowhere else. This peculiar provision reminds us of the statement in 
Athenaeus (vi. p. 262) about the sacrifice made to Hera at Cos: gyal yap 
Makxapevs év tH tpitn Kwaxdr, 611, ordtav TH” Hpa Ovwow oi Kou, ovte 
eloetow eis TO iepov SodAos, ovTE yeveTal Twos TOV TapecKevacpévwv,—and 
again, ibid. xiv. p. 639: K@ou 8¢ todvartiov Spacw, as iatopei Maxapeds 
év tpite Kwaxav' bray yap th “Hpa Ova, doddo1 0d mapaylvovtas eri THY 
evoylav’ 810 Kal Evdoplava eipnxévat trov 





€ 4, n \ > 4 € \ 

Pevovyn podvor pév €XeOEpor Lepoepyol 

> , \ , > , a ” 

avipaot trap Ke@ovow édevOepov dpmap éxovTes 
UA ’ LA 4 > / soe 9 , 

SovrAwy 8 otis Taptray EoépyeTas odd Bator. 


It seems natural to connect these quotations with the injunction given in 
our document. The évdopa of the heifer offered to Hera must be consumed 
within the ced/a, and no portion thereof carried forth. For fear of this ritual 
being broken, it may well have been found necessary to exclude the household 
slaves from sharing in the feast : the Greek slave was always expected to be 
a pilferer of dainty viands, and was only too likely to occasion an éxgopa 


ToUT@Y €k TOD Vaod. 
But what parts of the heifer were ta évdopa? Mr. Paton has called my 
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attention to Hesychius s.v. évdpara‘ ra évdepcpeva ody TH Kepar7 Kal Trois moat. 
This obscure gloss receives explanation from the following statement of Mr. 
Paton of what he has noticed at Cos. ‘When an animal, ¢.g. a lamb, is killed 
here, they first of all, before skinning it, cut off the head and feet and put 
them aside. It is then skinned and opened, and the stomach and bowels are 
taken out and put aside, together with the head and feet. From these 
(stomach, bowels, head and feet) a dish called wodoxnépada is made. The 
other viscera, required for other purposes, are extracted afterwards and put 
aside separately. I think évédopa, as explained by Hesychius, probably mean 
the parts out of which this dish is now made. As for the verb évdépeuw. 
which occurs only in this inscription (see HBD 2 3, line 7) and in Hesychius, 
it can only mean ‘to flay within doors,’ ‘to dress for cooking within doors.’ 
This will quite suit the context. Then éXaryp is the flat cake to be offered 
to Hera, and eaten with the évdopa in the cella. It was made of wheaten 
flour: read [dAe]|¥pwv or [o]|vpov. The latter form has already occurred in 
HBD 1,§ 3. Compare Hesychius: ozupovs: mupovs, which he notes as a 
Syracusan form. 

Eleventh day: lines 9—12. The worship of Zeus Machaneus is another 
link connecting Cos with Argos. In describing Argos, Pausanias writes (ii. 
22, § 2): wépav & rod ragou yadxeiov éotiv od péya, avéyer 5é adTd aydr- 
pata apyaia ’Apréudos wat. Aros nat’ AOnvas' Aveéas pév odv év tots éreow 
érroinae Mnxavéws TO dryadpa eivar Aros, cai ’Apyelwv épn tods émt “Duov 
otpatevaavtas évtad0a ouocat Tapapévery TrodemodvTas, Eat’ av } Td ”TAcov 
EXwowy i) maxopuévous TeXevTH ohas émirAaBH. Also Athena was worshipped 
as Myyaviris at Megalopolis (Pausan. viii. 36, § 3): gore S& "AOnvas iepov 
érixAnow Mayaviridos, drt Bovdevpatov éortiv 4 Oeds ravtolwy Kal émvtexyy- 
patwv evpétis: compare lines 20 foll. infra, It is significant also that a 
month Mayaveds existed at Corcyra, Byzantium and Chalcedon (Bischoff, Jc., 
pp. 372—4). This sacrifice to Zeus Machaneus is only offered every other year, 
the year in which the Carnean festival was celebrated—éros éf’ ob xdéwvTt 
Kapveiar (sc. jpépar), i.e. the year in which the Carnean days enjoin it. 

The ox is to be selected on the 11th of the month, and sacrificed on the 
12th, ‘just like the one offered to Zeus Polieus in the month Batromios. It 
has been Mr. Paton’s good fortune to discover the identical marble here 
referred to,on which the sacrifices of Batromios were recorded: this is 
published below as P 2, The reading «al yo[i]pos mpo|xavrederar has been 
verified by Mr. Paton, upon repeated examination of the original: a pig is to 
be offered as a whole burnt-offering to Zeus on the 11th, and is to be announced 
by herald, by way of preparation for the festival of the following day. These 
injunctions cannot be understood without reference to the next document 
(P 2); compare also HBD 1, lines 8—9. 

Twelfth day ; lines 12—20. Several of the readings in this section have 
been difficult to decipher. In line 16 I venture to read wap toy xo[tv]oy, 1.¢. 





1 Here I would read @%8[o]pa: ra evdepdueva «.7.A. The ra seems to have been doubled by error, 
and the o in consequence omitted. 





i 
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— 


Bwpov, comparing the phrases rapa 76 ‘HpdxdXevov, mapa ta "Avakidea, mapa 
70 Aaputpoov, in HBD 1,§ 1. By 6 xowds (Bapos) would be meant the altar 
of the Twelve Gods; compare Pausan. v. 15, § 6: émi 76 Bone Td Kows 
mavtov Oedv. Mr. Paton, upon re-examining the marble, wrote to me: ‘the 
letter after PAPT© looks like [, which will require a guttural at the beginning 
of the next word; the next two letters look like KO,—the © I think is 
certain ; then there is no trace of letters until oNA, but room for two or 
three.” In line 18 I suggested o7Aa, tapads (‘the hoof and hough’) from a 
study of the impression: Mr. Paton has looked again at the original, and writes : 
‘I think this must be right; I am only not sure about the P in TAPEO€.’ 
On line 19 he writes: ‘ Nothing visible on the marble between KA and I100€. 
It is impossible to tell if the first © is a theta or not, and I am not sure if the 
second of the two perpendicular strokes before © is a trace of a letter or not.’ 
My reading therefore—xa[? 76 o74]00s—is only probable. 

In line 16 understand rovros of the Twelve Gods, and for mpoOverar 
compare Aristoph. Plut. 659 foll. 


émerTa Tpds TO Té“Evos Apev TOU Oeod. 

érret O€ Baye wotTava kal TpoOvpata 

Kabwo.wOn, wéravos ‘Hgaiorou proyl, «.7.r. 
We should like to know more of this gens of the Phyleomachidae. In line 17 
tetaprtay is either a lapidary’s blunder for terdpra, or the word is attracted 
into the accusative of the relative clause. The reading in lines 18—19 is 
certain: Tay 5é diwy To a@pov | €& ob d Oeopoipia Tapvetar, though the form 
Oeoporpia occurs nowhere else. Compare Hesych. s.v. Qevpopia: arapyy- 
Ovoia. 5 AapBavovew oi iepeis Kpéas, éredav Ovnrar. Similarly sx. 
Ocvpopiatérw’ Ded yépas avadepérw. We understand the provision of this 
law to mean, that the priest, besides the legs and skins assigned to him in 
line 20, appropriated also the @eowocpia in the name of the god. This 
Oeouorpia was a customary portion cut from the parts of the animal that were 
not burned on the altar; from these the priests took the Oeoworpia, and the 
remainder was given to the gens. 

Twelfth day (continued) : lines 20—26. For ’A@ava Mayavis see above, 
on lines 9 foll. In lines 22—3 @ddacca is ‘sea-water. The form [Ov]oTpa 
is probably a Coan form of @ic@Aa: compare above, HBD 2, lines 9—10. 
The form xorvAéax must be likewise provincial (line 24). 


P 2, 
Another portion recently discovered by Mr, Paton: described above. 


EY 
Ti zi Af T/ AA 
1EPEY= if 
e ONTQIEPOP IAEKAITOIKAPYKEEI TQE 
X TINEnnT! OYNESENATA€ KA 
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E PAS EM A TQNKAI* TA =A 
AN ANEAANTQP AMOYAOIPPATOIENAP Ai\E= \MI 
IlOAEIEPEY KA Hzo®% TPAPETANEXQNTA 

\ NTANIEPANTOIAEIE® el QT <TPAPELAEI 

AEEPEAANTQPOY = AALZTOCYEAIM 

YTQPKPIOHITIEAI EFIZEAANTQAIMELP 
YTQPKPIOHITIZAIAE lETOYVE . OIPOYVE, 
KATOYTQFKPIOCHITIEA EAANTQEETANAT 
ANKAIEPFEAANTQKATAT/ ~KATOYTQFKPIOHIT 
IAEMHTPITONEPEAANTQKAIAT AIAEKATOYTOFKPI 
\HAEIZEPIKPINONTA OYNEK TYOELI \ETAZEA, 
NTEZAETOYTOYE YiIIMIEr XAAACIEKAIEYO* 
ONTIKAIEYXONTAIKAIAPOKAPY TIEPEITAEPEAAN™ 


TIEKATATAYTAOYETAIAEAIMEFKAYPoFr =ZITAHETIAIO™ 

a EPEADOPOSBAZIAEQNKAIIEPAPAPEXEIKAIEPI© YEIEPAE= 
IEKTOYTFEPHAEAAMBANEITOAEPMAKAITOEKEAOEIEPOPO!] 

E KEAOETAAEAAAAKPEATAEPOAIL £TONAEKPIOENTAT 

XHNIKAPYKEZAPONTIEZALPOPANEPEIAEKAENTAIALOPAIEQ 
ATOPEYEIOYKAHIOBO YEHAAAOCE YPEPKHNO YENAEZIO 

| f=PAPEXQTO BOYNKQIOIAETIMANAPOAONTQTOTAIIETI, 

TIMQNTQAEPPOETATAIOMOZANTEEPAPAXPHMAEPEIAEKATI 

'ANATOPEYETQOKAPY=oOPozoy HITOYTQAE™M ANT 
\TANIZTIANTAN/ TAMIANKAIO EPEYZ<TEPTEIKAI 

=PENAEIKYAIKAOINOYKEKPAMENOY PoTOY ZEPEITAAPONTITO 
YNKAITOPKAYTONKAI OOIAZEPTAKAIMEAIKAIZ TEMMAEZSAL 


= AEKAPYEEONTIEYPAMIANKHN- I< ANTEZTOMBOYNK/ 
ONTAIOAAAQIKAIAL ~ AITOI_E APPONTITOMMELrXo! 
KAITAEPAALXNAEPITOYBQMOYED! ONTEEMEAIKPATONE 
AEEK~AYNANTEEPAPATO | ONTIEPEIAEKAKAPPQ 
\P EPIEPENAETOQMEAIKP ON EKAPY<€ETQEOPTAL 
POA OZENIAYTIAQPAIAEC *~ AETOIZENTEPOIZEPIOYE 
YHKAIT POOlIAEKAIEMONAA IKAIKEKPAMENANKAI£ETE 
\TOYTO sEIONTQPAPTOYEIAPOfo TOOIKHMATOAAMOSIONI/ 
lEKAIKAPYKEZIAPOMolo| AEZENIZO EPHKAITOZKAPYKAET 


NTANNYKTAEPEIAEKAEPONAAEPOIHE . NTAIAIPEZOQOIAPEY 
HTQNIEPOM0|QNBOOE TOYO YOMENOYTQILHNITQIPOAIHIKAINP< 
TQAPNEYEEOAIFYNAIKOEKAIA =ANTINYKTOETOIAEKAPY 

“1.0 NEPATHTOYBOOEOTKAXPHIONTIHY TONKAIPPOALOPEYE 
AHTAITQIAIPEOENTIKATATAYTATAIAYTAIAMEPAIAIONYEQI 
AIXOIPOEKAIEPIDOETOYXOIPOYOYKAMO OPA YEIAEIEPEYEK 
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APA EXEITEPHPEPEIAEPMAZKEAOZ|IKAAIBOYE0KPI OEIZ 0 YETAILHNI 
IK/ ENAOPAENAEPETAIEQEETIAN © YETAIAAQITQNHMIEKTONAPT¢ 
YOEHMIEKTOYOATEPOETY QAHEKAITAENAOPAKAIEDIEPENAEIOIE 
TOYTOIZOINOYKPATHPAETPEIZPEPHTOYBOOETQIIEPHIAEPMAK 
AOZIEPAIAPEYEPAPEXEL A N ATOZHMIZYKAIKOIAIAZHM 
OYAPOPQIAETOYEKEAECETOYTQNIEPOMOIQN. OTAIAKPIEXION 
LTOYAIKPEAZYPOQMAIAAIMATIOYOBEACETPIKQAIOEZNEETOPIAA| 
N OYAIKPEAZIATPOIEKPEAZAYAHTAIKPEAEX AAKEQNKAIKEPA 
NEKATEPOIETOKEDAAAIO 
TAIAMEPAIAGANAIAINO 
AIOIEKYEOZAOCYEIAEIE 1EPAMAPEXEIFEPHAAMBANEIA 
AKAIZKEAOS|ENATAIME IAAIONYEQIEKYAAITAIXOIPOE 
IPOETOYXOIPOYOYKAMOOPAOYEIIEPEYEKAIIEPAPAPEXEITEP 
MBANEIAEPMAKAIZKEAOZ|EBAOMAIANOMEN EZZAAKHIAAZA 
TPIOIETEAEQEKAITEAEAK YEOZATOYTQNOYKAPOMOPAKYAIKEE 
AYOAIAONTAI©YEIIEP™ *APEXEIMEPHAEOYATA|EKXT 
=ZKYAAITAI ToYvXoIPo 


E Y<€K 
CALENDAR OF THE Monto BATROMIOS. 


Nineteenth day: lines 1—45. Selection of the ox for sacrifice to Zeus 
Polieus. M. Paton tells me ‘in lines 1—4 very few letters can be read with 
certainty.’ 

Line 4: fepeds ... 

Line 5: 1(o0)t éepom[ovo]t Sé nal tol Kdpuxes i[ov]rw é[s... 

ae ae éral[v]r. [Blody é& évaras xalt 5-? 

e[xdtas dpuépas]...... G[ardy}roy wal [.... 6... eee éls d[é 7- 

av [ayop]av édavto Tlappvror mrparoe ev a(y)[op]a 88 olv]upiloy- 

évtw~] 6 &e feped[s] xalO]jo0w [mapa trav] tpdrefav éywr taly p- 

10 dB)(8)[o]v trav tepav, rol Seie[porrovol Exat](ép ?)w 1(&)s tpaméCas. [Tdp- 
dvrot] 88 éreddvtTw (B)od[s tpets Tov]s [Ka]AXoTous, at ley Ka 
tolut@y KpiOn tis" ai [88 uh, Avpaives tpleis éXdvtm, ai pey [Ka T- 
olutwy KpOn tis: ai dé [um, “TrAEzs Tpelis Tods [A]ovrods, [ai péy 
Ka TovTev KpLOn tis’ alé Sé ui, dtépovs] éXdvTw és Tav ay[op- 

15 av kal éredXavT@ Kata TaldTa, al wey] Ka TOUTwY KpLOH z[Ls° 
ali 8¢ un, tpitov éredXavtw Kal at[épovs'] ai Sé Ka TovTwy KpilOH 
(w)nSels, erexpivovtals Body éx [yikvac]rvos Exdotas éd[doa- 
ytes d€ TovToUs [a ]upploy[ovte Tot](s) dAXoLs, Kal evOd[s OU- 
ovtt Kal evyovtat Kal arroxapU[coov|tu érevta éreddyt|w ava TP- 

20 eis xata tadta. Overas Se, ai péy xa bb K[pilou, Ta ‘Tora’ O[v- 
et ylepeadhdpos Baciiéwy Kal iepa rrapéyer Kal érriOver iepa €& [1)- 
péxrou, yépn S¢ Naw Rave 76 Sépya Kal 76 cKéXos, Lepotror[ol 
d]é [o]néros: ra 5é GAXa Kpéa Tas worLo]s. Tov 5é xpO&vra 7[@ 

Znvi napuxes ayovte és ayopar, émel Sé xa év Ta Wyopa Ewl[y- 
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tL], ayopever od Ka % 6 Bods %) AdXos Urrép Kjvov évdéEio[s wv, 
“KeoliLolis wapéyo 7o[v] Body, Kor 8¢ tiysav arodovtw <1d> 7a ‘Iori[a].” 
TipmvtTw dé mpoctdtat Guocavtes Trapayphua. *Enel dé xa til yor- 
Tt, dvaryopevétw 6 Kapv£ ordcou [KaTipnO | TodT(0) 8 é(v)[evx]avt[w? rap- 
& tav ‘Iotiav tay tapiar: Kal 6 [Ilodjos (Jepeds oremre? cal 
/ A ¥ / ‘ Lol 4 4 »” \ 
omévoet KUALKA olvov Kexpapévou [m1 ]p0 Tod [Bod]s Erevta ayovts To[v B- 
oliv nai Toy Kavtov Kal [P]Odias Erra Kal wéru Kal oréupa, éEay[ovt- 
A 4 > / Ka \ /, \ a 
els 5¢ xaptocorts eipaplav, xv (Z)[nvos 89 ]oavtes tou Body xalA- 
vA an \ 4 é \ \ e a fal \ 4 a 
vv ?jovTas Barr Kal [Aeve ‘le Tol [d]e [‘epiis Klapravre Tom pey xoi- 
pov] kal Ta omddyyva emi Tod Bwpod éri[orévdlovtes werixpartor, élvt- 
epa] 8¢ éx[ mw ]Avvavtes rapa To[v Bopov xapr lore ere 5é xa xaptro[ OF 6 
va|n[ovds 2] éruomevdétw perixplat ov, [kapv& dé xapvocérow éoprat| ew 
Tod | IIoA[«h los éviad tia wpaia éo[p](r) [av iepeds | 5é rots évrépous érvOvel tw 
4 \ \ fo \ \ ” \ / \ 4 
O]vn cal t[ods] POdias Kai crrovdaly dxpato|(v) Kal Kexpapévay cal orélap* 
peT](a) TodTo Se iévTw Tap Tovs iapotro[ vovds és] Td olxnwa Td Sapocrov ial p- 
e|(d)s cal kdpuxes, iapotrovot Sé Eevifolvtw Tov ileph Kal Tos KapuKas tlav- 
talv tay vinta: érrel 5é Ka otrovddas Trovjo[w|vrat aipe(/)oOw 6 iaped{s 
opay]h Tov lepoTromv Bods Tod Ovopévou TH Znvi t@ odcHi, cai pol aryo- 
pevéltm dyveverOar yuvaikds Kai a[pépals avtl vuxtos: Tol 58 KapulKes 
aipe|ic0w chayh tod Bods by xa ypnfwvt niTav, Kal mpoayopevé[ Tw 
TO av|rAnTa TH aipebévts Kata Tara. 
Nineteenth day (continued) : (lines 45—47).—T@ aird apépa Atovicy [Xxv- 
Arita xoipos Kal Epipos: Tod yolpov ovK atropopa: Over é iepeds x[a ie- 
4 / rb / , / 
pla ma[pléxet- yépn péper Séppa, oxéros. 
Twentieth day : (lines 47—56). Sacrifice of the selected ox to Zeus Polieus, 
"Indds Bods 6 xpiels Overar Zvi [7rd Tlor- 
thi, xa[t] évdopa évdéperar: éf’ éEctiav Overar ardirav jyréxtov, aptolt 
8]d0€[E] nucéxrov,—o &repos ru[p]wdns,—xal Ta Evdopa: kal émvamrévder 0 ie- 
peds] TovTous oivouv Kpatipas tpels: yépn Tod Bods TH iephi Sépwa x[al 
oxé|Nos: iepa iapeds trapéyer [TO Seive Hm ?JaTos Hyuwov Kal Koidlas Hulvov, 
Ovaddpy 5é tod cxédeos Tod THv iepotrocav [S(8]orar axployvov, [v- 
wou Sixpeas, Urr@paca, aipatiov dBeros Tpix@dL0s: Neoropidai[s 
5é] v[@r lov Sixpeas, iatpois xpéas, addArjTa Kpéas, yadxéwv Kal Kepa[pu- 
éw|v éxadtepois TO Keharaioly — — — — — — — — — 
Twentieth day (continued) : lines 56—58. [Té avd]rd apépa ’A@avaia To[Xu- 
4 Mo / , 5 2 A e ‘ / / , : / 
a8: dis xvéooa: Over Se ie[peds Kal] tepa mrapéyer: yépn AawBave d[ép- 
pla Kal oxédos. 
Twenty-second day : (lines 58—60). 
"Evdta pe[7’ ixdd?]a. Avoviow XKvdrrira xoipos [Kal 
” lel ‘ > > / 4 e \ | <x | A / / 
Eplupos* Tov yotpov ovK arropopa’ Ovex tepevs Kal iepa mrapéyeu’ yép[n Aa- 
pBaver Séppa Kal oxéros. 
Twenty-fourth day : (lines 60—62). 
€ / > / > ’ 4 4 
agin Epdcug dvopér[ou} és<s> Aranidas A[apu- 
a|tpe dis TéXe(0)s Kal TeXéa Kvéooa: TOUTWY OVK aTropopd: KUALKES 
ow. , , ° VA e ‘ se J \ / / \ ” 
olvov] dvo0 diSovrar Over iepe[ds Kal iepa] trapéyer: (y)épn Sé ovata. 
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Twenty-fifth day: (lines 62 foll.). "Ex<y>7[@" 

Avovicw] XKvrAXrira [yoitpos Kai Epupos (see 22nd day)] rod xolpolv ov« 
(atroopd. 

Over ile[pe]ds x[ai tepa mrapéyxer K.T.r. 


This inscription affords us one of the most graphic pictures we possess of 
the details of ancient Greek sacrifice. The sense is pretty clear. In line 10 
I suggest éxatépw for éxarépwOer: is this a possible form? Line 11: rod]s 
[xa]AXorous, te. the oxen are to be the finest they can find: éveddvto, 
‘let them drive them up past the table when the hieropoioi are sitting.’ 
Line 17: the yiAvaorvs as a division of the Tribe was already known to 
exist at Cos, from an inscription published in the Bulletin for 1881 (v. p. 211). 
*Emcxpivovrat, ‘they select in addition.’ May we infer that there were three 
Chiliastyes to each Tribe at Cos? Lines 18—20 are difficult to make out. 
In case of a difficulty in selecting the victim, when the second herd is driven 
into the market-place, the representatives of the tribes are to offer a sacrifice 
before proceeding further (ev@d[s @v]lovTe cai evyovtat, lines 18, 19), and 
pray for the blessing of the gods and amoxapv[ccor]t:, proclaim more oxen 
for sale. The victim thus offered, if one of the oxen under inspection, is to 
be sacrificed to Hestia, as representing the municipal hearth itself (line 20), 
and the celebrant is to be not a priest, but the [y]epeadopos Bacidéor (line 21). 
The eponymus of Cos was 6 povapyos (see Inscriptions in the B. Museum, 
Pt. II. page 105). Perhaps 6 povapyos was one of a board of Bacureis (like 
the dpyovres at Athens), another of the same board being 6 yepeaddpos, and 
concerned with sacrifices. The word yepeaddpos is only found elsewhere in an 
inscription from the island of Pserimos, between Calymna and Cos (Bulletin, 
xii. 1888, p. 282); wovapyor and ‘epomrovod (of Calymna) are mentioned in 
the same document. Line 29: ‘Iot/a 7 tauiéa is known from another ritual 
fragment from Cos, published by Sir Charles Newton (Inscriptions in the B. 
Museum, Pt. II. p. 105). The verb oremréw is not otherwise known. 
Line 32: my suggestion «jv (Z)[nvds is perhaps too bold. Line 33: row pey 
xoi[pov x.7.r. The pig is alluded to as if already mentioned. And so it has 
been, being identical with 6 xavrds in line 31, ‘the whole burnt-offering’ ; 
compare P 1, lines 11—12. This interpretation is confirmed by the word 
xaprow (lines 33, 35 bis), which means ‘to offer or burn upon the altar, as the 
following glosses show: Suidas, s.v. ‘Aysdoas kapradcat, cadcat ayiws ; ibid. 
sv. Kapropa: Ovolia, mpoopopa: Hesychius sv. Kdpropa: Képdos. yévos, 
oméppa. Sapa, Ovoia; ibid. sv. Kaprwbévra: ta éri Bopod xabayobérta: 
ibid. sv. ‘OXoxaprovpevov’ SXov mpordepdpevoy (see LXX. Seirach, xlv. 14) ; 
compare LXX. Lev. iv. 10 (70 @vcvacrtHpiov tis Kapraécews), and Lev. vi. 
10: wal aderei tiv Kataxdpracw iv av Katavadoon Td Tip, Tiv odo- 
kabToow aro Tod Ovovactnpiov «.7.r. Accordingly I understand xaprdcas 
in the sense of oAoKavT@cat: it was a sacrificial term in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean when the LXX employed it in their version. Na]7[ovds in line 36, 
and oré[ap] in line 38, are Mr. Paton’s suggestions. Line 43: ‘a night and a 
day as well,’ like the use of avri in Theognis, avr’ avidv avias (see Liddell 
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and Scott). Line 44: for aipe/cOw and mpoayopevérm we ought to have 
aipeicOwv and mpoayopevovtav. 

Line 45: Avdvucos SxvAXirys, a title otherwise unknown, but doubtless 
derived from some rocky spot on the Coan coast ; compare lines 58, 63. In 
lines 53, 54, perhaps S/écpeas means a ‘double slice, and xpeas a ‘slice of 
flesh.’ For aiwatiov dBeros tpix@dLos see on HBD 2 3, line 14. The gens of 
Nestoridae is another token of the close connexion of Cos with the Pelo- 
ponnese. In lines 54, 55 three guilds are named, the éatpo/, the yadxeis and 
the xepapeis, as partaking in the sacrifice, That the services of the yad«evs 
were required on such an occasion we know from Homer, Qd. iii. 430 foll. 
Nor does a guild of éatpod surprise us in Cos, which was famed for its 
physicians. The xepapeizs are less readily accounted for. Lines 55, 56, says 
Mr, Paton, are much ‘ damaged and knocked about.’ He despaired of reading 
anything upon the original stone, but hopes we may be able to make out 
something from the impression. 

Line 56: «véoaa, a curious form which is repeated in line 61: but in 
P 1, line 2, xvedoa. Clearly -eo- is for -ev-, as often in proper names like 
Eéfovros. This spelling is not exclusively Ionian, but is employed occa- 
sionally in non-Ionic cities, as Bechtel points out, Inschriften des Ion. Dialekts, 
p. 104. A similar inconsistency is found in this inscription in the spelling of 
iepeds tapevs, iapotrotos ieporrotos. 

Line 58: "Evdta pelt’ ixddja; what else to suggest, I know not, but 
évdtq avopévov (i.e. POivovtos) is what we should expect ; or else Seurépa per’ 
ixdda(s). Line 60: ’AXx«nides, an unknown locality in Cos, 

Should I receive an impression of this curious document from Mr. Paton 
I will endeavour to make out more clearly the reading of some passages, and 
insert a postscript in an early number of this Journal. Only one word as to 
the date of this inscription. I entirely agree with the French editors in 
placing it late in the fourth or early in the third century B.c, 


E. L. Hicks. 


%2 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM IASOS. 


SINCE my paper on Iasos and its history appeared in this Journal in 1887, 
some fresh epigraphical materials from Iasos have come to light in an 
unexpected manner. 

In the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. of 1887 (xi. p. 212 foll.) M. Kontoleon has 
edited a number of inscriptions, of which Nos. 2—11 are from Iasos. All of 
the ten are honorary dedications or ex votos of the Antonine period, presenting 
few features of interest.1 These marbles had been extracted from the ruins of 
Iasos by a Turkish captain commissioned by the Ottoman government; he had 
shipped them on board by March 1887,” and conveyed them to Constantinople. 
They were seen there by Mr. Cecil Smith in August 1887, in the courtyard of 
the Seraglio Museum; he learned that they had newly arrived, and were 
said to have come from IJasos.*° The testimony of Mr. Paton settles the ques- 
tion of their provenance ; M. Foucart, in ignorance of the facts, had suggested 
that they might have come from Passala, the port of Mylasa.‘ 

Mr. Theodore Bent has just sent me a letter received from Dr. Albert 
L. Long, of Robert College, Constantinople, dated October 16, 1888. He 
speaks of the arrival of other inscribed marbles from Iasos, and encloses a 
MS. copy of them: ‘I think you saw some of the stones which were brought 
last winter for the work of constructing the Bebek quay. Within the last 
month another lot has been brought, and among them the two blocks from 
which the enclosed inscriptions are taken,’ There is no doubt that these 
marbles also are from Iasos: they have not, so far as 1am aware, been published 
before. They are now printed from Dr. Long’s MS. 


FB 


ATAOHTYXH 
HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZETEIMH 
ZANIEPOKAEAT APF AIONAP 
XIEPATEYZEANTATQNZEBAS 





1 In No. 2 for @evdav BeBol|ov I would sug- _Iasos. 


gest BeBalov. Theudas appears to be an lasian 2 See Mr. Paton’s note in the Classical Review, 
name ; compare C.J.G@. 2684. In No. 3, line], 1887, pp. 176-7. 

*lacéwy is unquestionably wrong ; perhaps some 3 Classical Review, 1887, p. 817. 

other name like "Idgova or "Iaclwva should be 4 Bulletin, l.c., p. 214. 


read, The former was a frequent name at 











asenna 
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5 TQANKAIZTE®ANH®OPHZAN 
TAKAIIEPATEYZANTATHE 
NPOKAOHTEMONOSTHE 
NOAEQEAPTEMIAOZAE 
TIAAOZKATATOKAAAI 

10 ZTONTOAEIZTAS 
EIKONAZKAIATAAMATA 
KAIANAPIANTAZANAAQ 
MAYNEZXETOAQEZEIN 
OAPFAIOZBOYAOMENOZE 

15 KAIENTOYTQIANENIBA 
PHTONAHMON®OYAAZ 

ZEIN 


"Ayadh tiyn’ 
“H BovaAn cal o Simos éreiun- 
cav ‘lepoxréa y ’Apyaio[v] ap- 
xluepatevoavta Tav LeBac- 
TOV, Kal oTepavnpopicav- 
Ta, Kal iepatevoavTa THs 
mpoKxabnyenovos Tis 
morews ’Aptéuidos ’Ac- 
TLad0S KATA TO KAAXN- 
10 atov: TO ® eis Tas 
elxovas Kal aydApata 
kal avdpidvtas avddw- 
pa vréoyeto SHcew 
6 "Apyatos BovAopuevos 
15 Kal év TovT@ dveTiBa- 
pntov (Tov) Shwov purdo- 
oelv. 


or 


An honorary dedication of a common type, probably of the first century 
A.D. The iota mutum is retained in line 15. The correction in line 3 is 
obvious, and means ‘lepoxAéa ’Apyaiou tod ’Apyaiouv tod ’Apyaiov. Hierocles 
was a common name at Iasos; see the inscriptions in Waddington-Le Bas, 
Nos. 252 foll. 

Hierocles, in addition to other offices held by him, is styled ‘priest of 
Artemis Astias. On the temple of this deity at Iasos see Polybius xvi. 12, and 
vol. viii. of this Journal (1887), p. 114. She is named in an Iasian inscription 
in Bockh, C.L.G. 2683, which partly resembles the present one. The title 
mpoxaOnyewov is rare; but Athena is styled wpoxa@nyéris at Phaselis in 
Lycia (C.1.G. 4332, compare Add. 4316/), and similarly the guild of Dionysiac 
artists does honour to tov caOnyeuova Alovucov (C.I.G. 3067). 

In the enumeration of Hierocles’ cursus honorwm the natural order is 
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reversed. A citizen would first be appointed to a native priesthood, such as 
that of Artemis Astias; then he would advance to the eponymous office of 
atepavngdopos, whose duties were without doubt chiefly religious; next he 
would become a Flamen of the Caesars, and so be promoted to a local high- 
priesthood (apysepeds, lines 3, 4) of their worship. The ‘outlay on portraits, 
images and statues’ mentioned in line 10 foll. was one of the usual obligations 
of a priesthood of this kind; the statues alluded to were, doubtless, dedica- 
tions in honour of the Imperial house. It was therefore natural that the 
‘father of Hierocles should promise help to his son, that he might discharge this 
duty munificently, without employing civic funds for the purpose (lines 15 
foll.; compare C.1.G. 3612: xal év dracw dveriBapnrov purd~avta thy 
TON). 


DECREES OF PROXENIA AND CITIZENSHIP. 


The marble which contains the following decrees is thus described by Dr. 
Long: ‘These others are copied from a large block which has been split in 
two. It has had inscriptions on the other three (?) sides as well. It may 
possibly have come from the ’AzroAA@y0y mentioned in the last decree....It 
is to be hoped that measures will be taken for the investigation of the quarry 
from which these stones have been taken, and for the preservation of these 
valuable records.’ There can be little doubt that this inscribed block was 
brought from the same ruins which yielded the similar series of Iasian 
Proxenia-decrees given by Boéckh, C.J.G. 2673 foll. I imagine them all to 
belong to the third century B.c. (see vol. viii. of this Jowrnal, p. 95), and to 
have been inscribed on the antae of the Temple of Apollo (see No. 4). 


2. 


MHNOZSAOPOAIZSIQNOSENIZSETE®ANHOOPOY 
ANOAAOMANEYETOYANOAAAEK THIIZTAMENOY 
ZSENQNAMOONHTOYENESTATEINANTAAEQN 
KAEANAPIAAEINENENE! AHOEOKAHZ OEPEITOY 

5 MEAIBOIEYEKAAOSKAIAFAOOZESTINNEPITHN 
NOAINTHNIAZSEQNKAITOIZAOIKNOYMENOISE 
TAMNOAITANEILZEMEAIBOIANNPOOYMQSYNH 
PETEIAEAOXOAITQIAHMQIOEOKAHNOEPEITOY 
EINAINPOZ[ENONIAZEQNAEAOZSOAIAEAYTQI 

10 KAIATEAEIANQNHMOAISKYPIAEZSTINKAIESNAOYN 
KAIEKNAOYNKAIENNOAEMQIKAIENEIPHNHIAZYAEIKAI 
ASNONAEIEINAIAEAYTQIKAINPOEAPIHNENTOIZATQZSINANA 
PFPAYAIAEAYTONKAOANEPKAITOYZAAAOYENPOZENOYE 





1 Compare P. Monceaux, De Communi Asiae provinciac (Paris 1885), pp. 41, foll. 
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3. 


ENIZSTEDANH®OPOYIEPOKAEOYETOYBPYAZIOZMHNOSAOPOAIZIQNOZEKTHI 
ISTAMENOYAPXIAOXOZEZYMMAXOYENESTATEIEAO=ENTHIBOYAHIKAITQIAHMQI 
NPYTANEQNFNQMHMEAHSIAZTPOMBIXOYAEAOSOAINOAITEIANAYTQITEKAI 
EKPFONOISKAIKATATAZAIAYTONEIZOYAHNKAIMATPIHNANAT PAY AIAE 


TOYHOISEMATOYENEQNOIAE 
4, 


MHNOZAAQNIQNOZENIETEPANHOOPOYANAPONIKIAOYTOYIZOAIKOYFPAMMATEQS 
AEKAEANAPIAATOYKAEANAPOYEKTHIIZTAMENOY®OPMIQNMEAANAOYENESTATE! 
EAOZETHIBOYAHIKAITQIAHMQIAHMEIAZAOHNAIOYEINENENEIAHPAAYKOSKAI 
APIZSTONIKOZOEONPOZOYAOHNAIOIK AAOIKAIAFAOOIEIZINNEPITHNNOAINTHNIAZEQN 
KAINPOOYMQSYNHPETOYEINTOIZENTYNXANOYEINIAZEQNEINAIAYTOYETEKAI 
EKTONOYSNPOSENOYEKAIEYEPFETAZSIAZSEQNAEAOSOAIAYTOISNOAITEIANKAI 
ATEAEIANKAINPOEAPIHNENTOIZAPQESINKAIESNMAOYNK AIEKNAOYNKAIENEIPHNHIKAI 
ENNOAEMQIASYAEIKAIASMONAEITOAEYHOISEMAANAPPAY AITOYENEQNOIAE 


EIS TOANOAAQNION 
2. 


Mnvos ‘'Adpodicrovos, él otepavnddpou 
’AtroAXodaveus Tod ’AmoAna, Extn iotapévov: 
Elévwv "AdpOovytov érectate, Tavtadéwv 
Kyeavdpida eitrev: erred) MeoxrHs Oepairov 
5 MenriBoreds xards Kal ayabos eat treph Thy 
, \ lal 
morw THY lacéwv, Kal Tois adixvovpévots 
TOM TodTaV eis MerLBotav rpoddpws vrn- 
peel, SeddyOat TH Sup OcoxrAHv Oepairov 
s / ? / , \ > a 
elvat mpokevov lacéwr, ded0c00at Sé aita 
10 Kal aréXevav dv 4 TOs Kupia éotiv, Kal éomdovy 
. Le / 5-2 > / > \ 
Kat Exmdovv Kal év Toréum Kal év eipnvn acvrel kab 
aotovoe, eivar 5¢ adt@ kal mpoedpinv év Tois ay@ouw, ava- 
4 \ > A / \ \ »” / 
yparas 5é adtov Kabdrrep Kal Tods addXovs Tpokévous. 


A decree of proxenia of the usual kind. The limitation of the grant of 
immunity to those duties ay 4) modus Kupla éotiv (line 10) is also found in 
similar decrees from Iasos (see C.I.G, 2673, 2675, 2676, 2677). Evidently the 
autonomy enjoyed by Iasos under the Syrian monarchy did not include the 
entire control of taxes and customs (see Béckh, ad /oc.). 


3. 


"Emil otedhavndopov ‘lepoxdéous Tod Bpudkwos, unvos ’Adpodioravos extn 
ictapévou: Apyidoxos Suppdyou érectares Cbokev TH BovrAp cal TH Sjpwo- 
mputavewr youn: Mernaia(s) StpopBixou SedocGar rodutelav avT@ Te Kal 
€xyovors, kal katatdtar adrov eis hudnv Kal watpiny, avaypdarpas bé 

5 70 Wydicpa tovs vewrolas. 
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Grant of citizenship, proposed by the prytanes (line 3). The omitted cota 
adscriptwm in MEAHS1A is perhaps due to the copyist. The word zarpéa in 
line 4 is very interesting ; it is apparently a dialectical equivalent for ¢parpia. 
In Herodotus i. 200, warpuai signify @vdal: see Liddell and Scott sv. It is 
curious that the only inscription in which zratp/éa is supposed to mean dpatpia 
is an Elean bronze (Rohl, Inser. Antig. No. 112; Roberts, Introduction, No. 
292); compare zratpa in an Arcadian inscription (C.J.G. 1535), where Bockh 
explains it as ‘fere idem quod yévos.’ The corresponding phrase at Tenos was 
Kal mpos purnv cal ppatpiav mpocypadphvar (C.I.G. 2330, 2333). 


4. 


\ a > a 

Mnvos "Adavidvos, ért orepavnpopov ‘Avdpovixidov tod Icodixou ypauparéws 

5é KXeavdpida tod KXedvipou, extn istapévou: Poppiwv Meddvdou érrectatet 

Soke rH BovrAy cal td Shy: Anuelas ’AOnvaiov elmer: érrevdi) TAadxKos Kal 

7A , , > al \ oe / > \ \ / \ > / 

pirrovikos @compo(m)ov APnvaios carol Kal ayabol ciow repli thy Tod THY lacéwv 

5 kal mpoOipas ianpetovow tois évtuvydvovaew ‘lacéwy, evar adtovs Te Kal 

> , / \ > 4 ’ / , \ > Lad / \ 

éxyovous mpokévous Kal evepyétas lacéwv, Sedd00au (5€) adtois mrodutelav Kal 

aréevav, Kal mpoedpiny év Tois aydow, kal éordovy Kal Exrdovp Kal év eipyvyn Kat 

> / > ‘ 2» / \ \ / > /, \ / 

év Todéum aovrel Kal dorrovbel, TO 5é Wyhiopa avayparpat Tovs vewrroias 

els TO “AtroAA@NLOP. 


Grant of citizenship, accompanied with other privileges, to two Athenians 
Glaucus and Aristonicus. Observe that the proposer is Demeias son of 
Athenaeus ; he had perhaps inherited the proxenia or citizenship of Athens 
from his grandfather ; hence his father’s name, and the appropriateness of his 
proposing this grant to two Athenians, 

The name MeAdvéov (line 2) is new; is it from Médavéos a variant of 
MéAavOos, or Medavéas formed like Xapwvdas? The form Anpedas for Anuéas 
(line 3) points to a comparatively early date: see Meisterhans, Grammatik, 
p. 21. I have restored @eozpo(m)ov in line 4, as the name @edmpogos is 
unknown and unlikely. In line 6 AE is omitted either by transcriber or 
lapidary. 

The worship of Apollo at Iasos was not known before (line 9) though we 
might have assumed it. More interesting is the recovery of the name of one 
more Jasian month, ’Aéwyviwyr (line 1): as Adonisius is mentioned as a month 
at Seleucia (Reinach, 7'raité d’Epigr. p. 492), the name Adonion may point to 
Syrian influence ; we may certainly assume an [asian festival of Adonis.? 

The worship of Adonis in Caria was already made known by an inscrip- 
tion of Adoniasts published by Foucart, Des Associations Religieuses, p. 238, 
and a similar document from Loryma edited in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 
1886, x. p. 259. 

KE. L. Hicks. 





1 On the Iasian Calendar see vol. viii. of this Journal, p. 106. 
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NOTES UPON A VISIT TO CELAENAE-APAMEA. 


From Herodotus to John Cinnamus, almost every chronicler who has had 
occasion to mention Celaenae-Apamea, has paused in his narrative to remark 
the natural features of the place, and make a passing reference to its famous 
legend ; it is the best described site in Phrygia, and among the most remarkable 
whether by reason of legend, history, or natural position. Here were localised 
the myths of Lityerses, and of Marsyas: here, according to the Sibyl, and 
probably to yet earlier tradition, the Ark of Noah first touched ground, and 
the coins of three emperors! and a little ruined church on the summit of the 
Acropolis still commemorate this strange belief: the most important half-way 
station in western Asia Minor, it was the halting place of Xerxes, of the 
younger Cyrus, of Alexander the Great, of the Consul Manlius, of Cicero as 
pro-consul, of Manuel Comnenus, and many others, among whom in all 
probability was St. Paul. It was the capital of Phrygia, the chosen seat of 
the Great King, and the gate through which the traffic between the coast and 
Caesarea used to pass, and still passes; and when the Ottoman Railway 
Company complete their projected line, it may be once again second only to 
Smyrna as an emporium of trade. 

Since Arundell identified it with Dineir, more than fifty years ago, no 
doubt has been raised as to its general position : but the local details of the site, 
so admirably indicated by Colonel Leake, and in themselves most interesting, 
were never adequately treated until Dr. Gustav Hirschfeld published his 
monograph and invaluable map twelve years ago;*? perhaps the learned 
traveller hardly renders full justice to his predecessors, notably to Arundell 
(who, as I hope to prove, had very tenable views upon the topography of the 
place), but he has unquestionably cleared the way by the removal of ambiguities 
and the concise statement of difficulties, in a manner which constitutes a very 
great advance, and enables him to say the last word upon many of the details: 
but, after a visit to the site, and a careful examination of it in June, 1887, 
I cannot but feel that there is still something to be said upon a few, but very 
important, points, concerning the identification of the two most notable streams 
of this city of waters, the Marsyas and the Maeander, in the discussion of 
which I may differ from Dr. Hirschfeld, hardly so much as amplify and continue 
his statements. 

A glance at Dr. Hirschfeld’s map shows that the central and most striking 
source, rising at the foot of the old citadel of Calaenae, is identified with that 





1 Severus, Macrinus, and Philip. 
2 Abhandlung d, Akad. der Wissenschaften in Berlin, 1875. 
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of the Maeander ; the short stream to the north is the Marsyas, rising from 
the later citadel of Apamea; the Orgas rises away to the south and winds 
round the spur of the hill to join the Maeander, while the Obrimas is omitted 
altogether. 

When I visited the springs with Mr. H. A. Brown, our guide led us first 
to the central source, then to the Indjerly Sou, and lastly to the Ilidja, where 
Dr. Hirschfeld locates the twin springs of Laughing and Weeping, the source 
of the mystic Matsyas. My first sensation on looking at this prosaic fount 
was one of blank surprise : could this melancholy stream, bubbling tamely out 
of a flat tract at the foot of a naked slope, and slinking away more like a drain 
than a river, be the storied Marsyas, ‘Phrygiae liquidissimus amnis,? the 
favourite haunt of nymphs,” the seat of one of the most famous of myths ? 
Could this be Herodotus’ * catappyxrns, dashing down from its grotto on to 
the rock beneath ?* If there ever had been a cave at the source, wherein 
Apollo hung the skin of his vanquished opponent, a convulsion quite as 
gigantic as Nicolas of Damascus reports with such miraculous details * must 
have changed the whole face of nature. Remembering the constant apposite- 
ness of Greek legend, and its close connection with natural beauty or natural 
grandeur, I had expected to find a notable stream, issuing amid beautiful or 
striking surroundings : whereas this sacred fountain is inferior in every respect 
to many others which we saw in the neighbouring country. But on the other 
hand we had just left such a spot as might in other days have inspired a 
famous legend, no other than the source of Dr. Hirschfeld’s Maeander. 

Welling out in two impetuous streams at the foot of a precipitous cliff, 
from a dark hole which may have formed the recess of a larger grotto, 
before frost and rain had broken away the upper rocks which now lie about 
the point of exit, and flowing through a narrow wooded glen, to presently dash 
down a steep slope through the modern town of Dineir, it was as striking as 
the other source proved uninteresting, and the conclusion that the former and 
not the latter was the scene of the punishment of Marsyas was irresistible. 
That a legend should have been localised on the Ilidja while the Hudaverdy 
rose scarcely a quarter of a mile away, unhallowed and unsung, would be 
a very strange phenomenon: and the ‘deus ex machina’ in the shape of an 
earthquake, which Arundell and Dr. Hirschfeld call in to account for it, is 
infinitely less satisfactory than the peaceful agencies of nature, which will 
amply suffice to reconcile existing facts with ancient authority in the case of 
the so-called Maeander. 

Thus much a priori: let us turn to the authorities, Herodotus,® Xeno- 
phon,’ Livy,$ Pliny,? Strabo,!° Quintus Curtius, Arrian,? Theophrastus,'® 





1 Ovid, Metam. 8 xxxviii. c. 18. 
3 Curt. II. 1. oN. H. ¥. 20. 
3 vii. 26. 10 pp. 835, 6. 


* Curt. loc. cit. 11 Hist. Alex, III. 1. 

5 ap. Athen, Deipn. 8. 18 Anab. Alex, I. 29, _ 
6 vii. 26. 33 ap, Pliny. 

7 Exped, Cyri, I. 2. §§ 7. 8. 
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Maximus of Tyre,! Nicetas Choniates, John Cinnamus,’ and Dio Chry- 
sostom, who give us details regarding the topography of the place. Of 
these twelve it can only be safely asserted that one, namely Xenophon, saw 
the site with his own eyes, and on that account, as well as by reason of his 
writing before the spread of exact geography, and nearer to the birth of legend, 
I shall rank his testimony at least as high as the more professional and more 
precise description of Strabo. Between the two, I take it, there is direct 
opposition in this matter of Celaenae, and under the banner of one or other 
of these leaders the minor authorities may be ranged, so far as they are not 
hopelessly at sea as to the whole topography of the site. Nor is it anything 
surprising that they should be so at sea without the evidence of their own 
eyes or any accurate chart to guide them: and nobody can appreciate this 
better than one who has actually been at Dineir. Four separate sets 
of springs are contained within a two-mile radius; two distinct cities with 
two distinct acropoleis; two Persian palaces, and two marshy lakes to pass for 
Aulocrene. The geographical relations of the streams are most peculiar: the 
one certain identification is that of the sluggish stream, 6.’ ouadou hepdpevov 
mpaov xal paraxor,> with the Orgas; this river, by far the deepest and 
broadest in itself, rises behind a spur of the hills and has a course of four or 
five miles before it loses its identity in the Marsyas or Maeander; we may 
well ask on what principle it can be said to fall into either of these torrents 
which rush down the slope from their neighbouring springs, and not they into 
it? It is the elder and stronger stream and would undoubtedly in modern 
days be accounted the receiver of the others,® but the remarkable character 
of the central spring under the acropolis of Celaenae and the sanctity of its 
traditions has outweighed ordinary considerations of geography; and this 
will in any event deter us from attaching weight to the order of the rivulets 
as regards one another. But, more important than all, I cannot but believe 
that they did actually interchange identities at different periods, and what 
had been the Marsyas came to be known to some as the Maeander, when 
changed conditions began to operate on topography which was perhaps never 
very certainly fixed. 

It is worth while to quote Xenophon’s description :—‘ dua péoouv tod 
mapabeicov pet 6 Madavédpos motauds: ai Sé myyal aitod eialy & Ta 
Bacirelwv: pei 88 nai dua THs Kedawa@y rodews. Eats 5€é kal peyddov Bacidéws 
Bacirea év Kerawais épupva émi tais rnyais Tob Mapovou rotapod id 
Th axporrore pet Se Kal ovTos Sia Tis Todews Kai EuBadr*EW eis TOV 
Maiavépov: tod S¢ Mapovou 70 edpds éotiv eixoot Kal TévTe TOdMY. évTadOa 
Aéyetar "AroANwv exdeipar Mapovav vixynoas épifovTa oi Tepi codpias, Kai TO 
dépwa Kpewdoar év TO avtp@ GOev ai Tyyal: Sia Se TodTO 0 ToTapmos KadeiTaL 
Mapovas: évtaida Bépéns ... rAéyetar oixodopjoa: taita te Ta Bacidera 


Kal tThv KeXawav axporroduy.’ 





1 Dissert. viii. 8. 5 Strabo, loc. cit. 


avin plo 6 Indeed Arundell supposed it to be the 


3 ii. 9. Maeander, apparently for this reason. 
4 xxxv. 14, p. 496. 
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Xenophon’s Marsyas must then be Dr. Hirschfeld’s Maeander; it rises 
bd TH axpoTroner, tc. the acropolis of Celaenae of which the steep cliff is the 
first stage, from an adytpov, traces of which can be still observed at the source 
of the Hudaverdy, whereas it is inconceivable (without a stupendous convul- 
sion of nature) that any such cave could ever have existed at the com- 
paratively flat outcome of the Ilidja: its breadth is twenty-five feet, not too 
much for the twin streams of the Hudaverdy (hardly so much two streams 
as one repeatedly divided by islands), but a ridiculous exaggeration of the 
insignificant Ilidja: Xerxes builds a palace upon. the brow of the cliff, as well 
as the fortifications of the acropolis above. On the other hand the Maeander 
rises from the palace of Cyrus, a wholly distinct building: nothing is said of 
the acropolis; and it flows through the park. Now if this park is located on 
the steep narrow glen of the Hudaverdy it must have been of a most confined 
order if the city of Celaenae occupied the hill-top on the south, and most 
probably that also upon the north, which was later made into the acropolis of 
Apamea: it is more natural to place the paradise on the gentle slopes and 
wide plain below the Ilidja, where gardens bloom at this day. Both are said 
to flow through the city: this can only be if Celaenae extended across the 
Hudaverdy glen, the hill Itschlerdja, and some way over the slope below : or 
is it possible, that while the acropolis and royal palace were up on the high 
ground, the city of Celaenae lay far below, as in many instances, e.g. Argos 
and Corinth, and occupied something of the site of the existing Dineir? The 
transference to Apamea, effected by Antiochus Soter, would then imply no 
more than a change of citadel. That the Marysas éuBadreu eis Tov Maiavépov 
is probably no strict geographical statement, but due to the accident that the 
combined river, so well known in its lower course, was known by the latter 
name. 

Herodotus, after mentioning the Maeander without any special detail as 
to its source, states that another stream, ovx éAdoowv, and named Karap- 
pyxtns, rises €€ abtis ths ayophs ths Kedawéwv. Dr. Hirschfeld has no 
doubt that this is the Marsyas, and its name suggests the centre spring; nor 
can we well suppose the dyopa to have been at the Ilidja. If Herodotus is 
right, it must have lain in the open space at the foot of the cliff through 
which the road to Antioch of Pisidia passes at this day. 

Pliny’s words, ‘Sita est (Apamea) in radice montis Signiae, circumfusa 
Marsya, Obrima, Orga, in Maeandrum cadentibus,’ seem to prove that his 
Maeander was only a name given to the combination of the three streams 
below the point of entrance of the Ilidja, which is possibly his Obrimas: the 
central spring would then be the Marsyas. 

Curtius mentions only the Marsyas, rising ‘ex summo montis cacumine,’ 
and streaming down with great noise of waters on to a rock below: but no 
weight can be attached to so inaccurate a writer, who maintains his character 
by denominating the combined streams the Lycus! 

Arrian does not allude to the springs at all, but Theophrastus, quoted by 
Pliny, says that the fountain of the Marsyas ‘ad Celaenarum oppidum saxa 
egerere. Non procul ab eo duo sunt fontes, Claeon et Gelon, ab effectu 
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Graecorum nominum dicti’: nothing is quoted as to any other stream, but 
Dr. Hirschfeld had made a great point of these twin founts of Laughter and 
Weeping ; for finding that the Ilidja is a double spring, he declares this to be 
conclusive evidence of its identity with Theophrastus’ Marsyas. It may be so, 
but there is nothing in the passage, quoted above, to prove it, for two reasons : 
firstly, that Theophrastus only says that this twin fount is non procul ab eo, 
not that it is identical (and the central spring is hardly a quarter of a mile 
away): secondly, that all the springs (except perhaps that of the Orgas, 
which I have not seen) ave double: if the Ilidja rises in two distinct founts, 
so more conspicuously does the central stream, and even the little Indjerly 
Sou has two separate sources. Further, the Ilidja could hardly be said ‘saxa 
egerere.’ 

Maximus of Tyre says of the Marsyas and Maeander adinow adtovs 
my) pla, i) mpoeAOovca emi To épos apaviferar KaTa vwTOU Tis ToAEwS 
KavOis éxdid0i éx Tod aoteos SveXodaa Tois Twotapois Kal TO Vdwp Kai Ta 
évoyata. This is a mere reference to the very probable fact that one, if not 
both, streams flow underground from the marshy lake of Bounar Bashii 
(Aulocrene ?) behind the acropolis: but it affords no clue to the identification 
of either, when they emerge below. 

Nicetas does not help us by simply mentioning the existence of the two, 
one flowing into the other; but Dio Chrysostom alludes to the Marsyas 
flowing 5a péons Tis 7édXews, and further mentions only the Orbas (sic). 

To sum up then, Xenophon, Herodotus, Pliny and Theophrastus seem to 
identify the central source with that of the Marsyas, while Curtius and Dio 
Chrysostom say nothing at all as to the Maeander. There remain two 
important authorities, Strabo and Livy (who perhaps repeats Polybius) and 
one unimportant one, John Cinnamus. 

I have no intention of attempting the idle task of making the first two 
square with Xenophon and Herodotus ; in clear terms they state the Maeander 
to be the central stream, ‘ex arce summa Celaenarum ortus, media urbe 
decurrens,’ in the woods of Livy, rising d7rd Kedawvav Adgov tivds ev & ToS 
Rv opevupos TO AOPy, in the woods of Strabo, who removes all ambiguity by 
stating that before the Maeander receives the Marsyas, it has already been 
joined by the Orgas. Cinnamus describes the Maeander as rushing out of 
the rock with sufficient force to hollow out a pit beneath—a characteristic 
exaggeration of the character of the central source. 

As Mr. Ramsay says, Strabo’s description of the site is most clear and 
accurate ; I would add also, technically correct, from the ancient geographer’s 
point of view; for in the distinction of points of view lies, I conceive, the 
secret of such discrepancy as exists. As I take it, the central and most re- 
markable source is that of the original Marsyas: in its grotto under a beetling 
cliff, and on its banks in a wooded glen, the famous legend was localised; and 
in the days of Herodotus and Xenophon, while sacred tradition was yet all- 
powerful, and exact geography was unknown, the principal spring was still the 
Marsyas, although the great river ‘ flowing down past the Carians and Ionians 
to the sea, had long been known as the Maeander; but Polybius, and in an 
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especial degree Strabo, who had never, like Xenophon, come under the influence 
of the genius loci, and to whom religious tradition carried less weight (even if 
they ever knew anything in detail as to the character of the two sources), 
naturally identified the principal spring with the source of the main river. 
Had Strabo ever visited the spot he would probably have been compelled 
in strict geography to recognise the Maeander in the eldest stream, the 
Orgas ; but judging from hearsay only, he finds it in that which any informant, 
who had seen the place, would have certainly described to him as the chief 
fountain. Two-thirds of the authorities I have quoted, being of little value 
to either side in a matter involving such minute accuracy, may be put aside; 
but I have tried to show how those who are really valuable, while in complete 
disagreement with one another, may each be right in his respective age, and, 
avoiding the pessima ratio of natural convulsion, to bring the famous fable of 
Marsyas into accord with the customary character of Greek myth. 

One piece of partly negative evidence remains to be quoted. Mr. Ramsay, 
in drawing my attention to the famous coin of Apamea (Head, Hist. Numm. 
p. 558, fig. 317), on which the Ephesian Artemis is surrounded by four river- 
gods, stated that he was unable to read the names attached to them as 
MAI : MAP : OBP : OP : but was compelled to see OEP in the third place, 
and this reading (which is manifest in the reproduction), has since been agreed 
to by Mr. Head himself. Now this, which must represent © €Pyd, can only 
mean the modern Ilidja, the single ‘ hot-spring’ of Dineir, and disposes at once 
of Dr. Hirschfeld’s identification of the latter with the Marsyas, A glance at 
the coin shows that the rivers are not placed in any particular order, merely 
that there are four of them, and we must find four in modern days to 
correspond. Like Mr. Ramsay, I noticed the little Indjerly Sou which 
issues in a tiny stream from the base of the hill about half a mile further 
south than the Hudaverdy, and after an independent course of only some ten 
yards loses itself in the Orgas: but it is so insignificant that it can scarcely 
be ranked with the other three springs, least of all be the Maeander : as to its 
being the lost Obrimas of Pliny, the coin and probability both point to the 
identification of that with the Oepua or Ilidja. Indeed Pliny’s words, ‘ Apamea 

. circumfusa Marsya, Obrima, Orga in Maeandrum cadentibus, suggest 
a likely solution of the whole difficulty—namely, that the Maeander had in 
strict parlance no distinct source whatever, but was simply the united river 
formed by the junction of the Marsyas, Obrimas, and Orgas, and acquired its 
separate name only at the point of junction of the lowest of the springs, the 
Obrimas or Oepud. Strabo, the professional geographer, might require a 
definite source for the great river which he knew in its lower course, but such 
was neither the original nor the local tradition. At any rate the fact, proved 
by the coin, that the Ilidja is not the Marsyas (while there is no doubt about 
the Orgas), makes it practically certain that the central spring, the Hudaverdy, 
is the scene of Apollo’s contest with the Phrygian. 





1 This lowest spring (whose name seemsnever Xenophon’s informant, probably a native 
to have been certainly fixed) might often be peasant, has led him into a trifling error. 
loosely regarded as the Maeander itself, and so 
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One word upon the citadel of Celaenae, before leaving this site: there 
can be no question, in view of the unanimous authorities, that Dr. Hirschfeld 
has rightly represented it upon his map, as the eminence upon which are still 
to be seen the ruins of a little church: but I must differ from his confident 
identification of it with Arrian’s axpa mdvtn améropuos: in the first place, 
although a stiff climb, it is far removed from being precipitous or really very 
steep ; and secondly, being no more than a buttress of the mountain behind, 
it is most easily approached by any one who climbs up the low range to the 
south-east. Such a position would be most difficult to defend against any one, 
and Alexander, who scaled Aornus and the Rock of Chorienes, could not have 
hesitated about attacking, or failed to take it at the first attempt; and yet 
Curtius confirms the fact that he preferred that the garrison of the d«pa 
should surrender at their leisure to hazarding so arduous an assault. But about 
half a mile up the valley which leads from the central source, there rises on 
the left a most remarkable conical hill, steep and isolated on every side, and 
forming a most conspicuous object from the citadel which it easily overtops ; 
here I would suggest that the men of Celaenae, knowing their own acropolis 
to be of no avail against such a foe, took refuge: and Alexander showed the 
better part of valour in awaiting rather than forcing the surrender of so strong 
a position.? 

D. G. Hocartu. 





1 T have a photograph of the citadel, which, 
though not very satisfactory, shows well enough 
the character of the hill: it is at the service of 
any one who is interested in the topography of 
this site, as is also, a (somewhat under-exposed) 
view of the central spring, which I suppose to 
be the original Marsyas: above the spring will 


be noticed the hole which Arundell saw, and 
whence he suggests that the water originally 
emerged : this is very possible in a limestone 
country, and if so, Herodotus’ karapphxrns is 
appropriate and Cinnamus’ description not so 
much exaggerated after all. 
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A STUDY OF PHRYGIAN ART. (Part L) 


A BRIEF introductory statement of the historical views to which I have 
been led by a study of the Phrygian monuments will make the following 
pages clearer, and will enable the reader to criticise the whole with greater 
advantage. I can hardly hope to have reached the truth in regard to this 
difficult subject; but it is so closely connected with many disputed points in 
early Greek history that I have thought it best to carry out my view to its 
logical conclusions and state the whole in brief and precise terms. This will 
place the reader on his guard from the beginning, and if it leads him 
to exercise unsparing criticism, I shall have attained my object. 

1. The Phrygians are a European race, who entered Asia Minor across 
the Hellespont: the unanimous Greek tradition to this effect (which at one 
time I regarded as probably a reversal of the truth) is confirmed by longer 
study of the country and the monuments. 

2. The Phrygians and the Carians were two very closely kindred tribes, 
nearly related to some of the Greek races, who established themselves in the 
countries which bear their name as a conquering and ruling caste amid a more 
numerous alien population: they were mail clad warriors whose armour gave 
them great advantage over opponents equipped in the slighter oriental 
fashion. Greek tradition associated various improvements in the style of 
armour with the Carians, and a relief published below (fig.9) shows two 
Phrygian warriors armed quite in the Carian style. I do not of course 
imagine that the first Phrygo-Carian conquerors were armed exactly in this 
style : study of the monuments leads to the belief that they were a progres- 
sive and inventive race, but the armour which is shown in this relief is 
certainly worn only by a race which had been for generations accustomed to 
defensive mail. 

3. The Phrygo-Carian conquerors are distinguished from the conquered 
race in language and in social organisation, as well as in military equipment. 
The earlier population belonged to a stock which spread over at least parts 
of Greece and Italy as well as Asia Minor. It is the race which has been 
traced by Pauli! through its use of local names ending in -nda and sa. Its 
social system knew no true marriage and traced descent through the mother : 
and corresponding to this its religion acknowledged a mother goddess and her 
son, whose worship under various names, as ovvBwpou Geol, can be traced in 





1 Eine vorgriech. Inschrift aus Lemnos. 
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Asia Minor. The conquering tribes introduced the worship of a supreme god, 
the Father (Papas), and the Thunderer (Bronton).! These two religions were 
amalgamated in various ways in different parts of the country: an illustrative 
case of the amalgamation of opposing religions may be quoted in the worship 
of Athenaia and Poseidon at Athens. 

4. There was a similar conquering caste of the same Phrygian stock in 
Lydia and in Lycia. The difference which gradually established itself between 
these peoples was due to intermixture in various degrees with the older 
population and in a less degree to the natural divergence from the original 
type in different situations. On this view it is obvious that the whole 
controversy as to whether the Carians &c. are Aryan or non-Aryan has been 
conducted on a misunderstanding. It is necessary to distinguish the two 
races in Caria before discussing the origin of the Carian race: eg. the 
arguments by which Pauli seeks to demonstrate that the Carians are non- 
Aryan are founded on facts that are true only of the older population. 

5. The Phrygians proper were in close relations with the Greeks of 
Cyme and Phocaea during the eighth century : this intercourse could exist only 
so long as Lydia and Phrygia were closely associated with each other, and it 
was interrupted by the establishment in Lydia of a strong independent 
military power under the Mermnad dynasty. Previous to that event the 
Phrygian kings bulked more impressively in the Greek mind than any other 
non-Greek monarchy : their language was the original language (Herod. II. 2) 
and the speech of the Goddess herself (Hom. Hymn Aphr. 111 ff.): their 
country was the land of great fortified cities (Ppuyins edtevyjtovo, wb.) : and 
their kings were the associates of the gods themselves. In this intercourse we 
hear of a Cymaean princess married to a Phrygian king*, and the theory is 
advanced below that the Cymaean alphabet was adopted by the Phrygians. 
Through this intercourse with Cyme, Phrygia was brought into relation with 
the kings of Argos, the most powerful state in Greece during the eighth 
century, and the Phrygian device which appears over the principal gate-way 
of Mycenae was learned during this intercourse and belongs to the period of 
Argive ascendency, 800—700 B. c. 

6. The Phrygian monuments belong to the ninth and eighth centuries 
before Christ. The end of the Phrygian kingdom is a fixed date, about 675 
B.c.; and the progressive character of their art forbids us to assign a very 
long duration to it. Phrygian art is not a stereotyped traditional art of the 
oriental style, which might have lasted for centuries, but a vigorous and 








1 Another name of this god is Bennis or Ben- _ have united Bevvei Sonvdv in an inscription into 
neus. Benneus, from the Thraco-lllyrian word one word. The people are in another inscription, 
Benna, a car, means the god who stands in a_ and in this one when rightly understood, called 
chariot, as Benfey used, orally at least, to ex- onvol. 
plain Jupiter Stator: v. Deecke, Rhein. Mus., 2 Damodike, daughter of Agamemnon of Cyme, 
vol. 37, p. 385. In J. H. S. 1887, p. 512, Ihave married to Midas, The legendary expression of 
by a slip of memory explained Soa in the name _ this intercourse appears in the relations between 
Bennisoa by ‘treasure.’ Stephanus explains Priam and Phrygia, and in the suggestion of 
it as meaning ‘tomb.’ But the word Bennisoa the goddess to Anchises to send a messenger to 
has to be dismissed as a fiction of editors, who _ the King of Phrygia. 
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progressive art. Moreover the irruption of the conquering tribes from the 
west into Phrygia cannot be carried back too far: we find a reminiscence of 
their conflict with the older religion in the Jliad (III. 185), and it probably 
took place not earlier than the beginning of the ninth century, soon after their 
sea hegemony (905-880 B.c., Diod. 7. 13). The old Phrygian monuments 
come to an end at the Cimmerian conquest, about 675: and under Lydian and 
Persian supremacy Greek influence affected the country and produced a 
very different style of art (see J. H. S. 1582, pp. 28, 262). But a certain con- 
tinuity of religious symbolism is traceable throughout the Greek and Roman 
periods: the type of the two rampant lions is common in all periods: the 
tomb which in the earliest time took the form of a shrine of the goddess 
continues to have two essential features—an altar and a door (J. H. S. 1884, 
p. 250 ff.) : stones of the same form which was employed in the crowning 
member ot Lydian tumuli? are frequently to be seen used as tomb-stones of the 
Roman period in southern Phrygia about Apameia-Celaenae and in the 
Maeander valley generally. 

7. Phrygian art was developed under influences very similar to those which 
acted on Greece and by a race closely akin to the Greeks. Naturally there 
results an art which has decided analogy to Greek art. A direct comparison 
between the two is apt to suggest a later date than I assign to certain 
Phrygian monuments; but in these cases I regard the analogy as due to the 
circurmstances which I have just stated, and as affording no ground for dating 
the two classes in the same period. There are closer and more real analogies 
to be detected with the early bronzes of Olympia, the palaeo-Etruscan remains 
at Bologna, and the bronze-work of Hallstatt, than with any later period of 
Greek art. 

8. Further study has confirmed my first opinion that the art of Phrygia 
is developed under the influence or in imitation of the Syro-Cappadocian or 
‘Hittite’ art, whose remains are found widely in Asia Minor. Distinct proof 
can now be given that this older art has left remains in the midst of the 
Phrygian monuments: the proofs I hope to publish next year in the Mitthei- 
lungen des Jnstituts zw Athen, The manner in which the earliest Phrygian 
reliefs are executed may be described in the very words which I have else- 
where used about a Cappadocian monument (Archdolog. Ztg. 1885, pp. 206-7) : 
‘the artist seems first to have prepared a smooth flat surface on the rock: he 
next indicated the outline of the figures, and then cut away the rock all round 
the outlines to a depth of’ half an inch or more, ‘leaving the figures stand- 
ing out in low relief within a sunken panel’ of irregular shape, corresponding 
to the general outline of the group of figures. 





I begin with the remains about one mile south of the small Yuruk 
village of Demirli, three miles N.N.W. of Ayaz Inn, and three miles east of 





1 See for example Texier’s plate of the Tomb on Asia Minor Art. 
of Tantalus, and Perryot’s forthcoming volume 
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Bey Keui, which form perhaps the most interesting centre of Phrygian history. 
It was first brought to the knowledge of Europeans by our expedition of 
November 1881,! and since that time it has been visited several times. The 
remains of the fortifications on the little acropolis were discovered by 
Mr. Hogarth during our expedition of 1886.2. I had long suspected that the 
acropolis was situated on this isolated and almost inaccessible rock, but 
Mr. Hogarth found the way up, and observed the parapet and the chambers and 
cisterns cut out of the rock. The concealed staircase by which alone access is 
now possible is a peculiar feature of this acropolis ;* otherwise it is strikingly 
like in shape and arrangement to the rock acropolis of Sipylos over the 
‘Niobe’ near Magnesia. The larger map, which I drew in order to show the 
situation of the remains in this spot, would make the shape and character of 
the acropolis clearer than any mere description can make them, but it cannot 
be given here. The acropolis, as it now stands after various parts of the 
rock have fallen in pieces, owing partly to the ancient cuttings made in it, 
and partly to the disintegrating force of water and time generally, is long and 
narrow with perfectly perpendicular sides about forty to sixty feet in height, 
and with no traces of an outer staircase, such as can be seen, too much broken 
to be of any use, in the acropolis of Sipylos. The outline of several houses, 
which were partly cut in the rock, and partly built above the rock, can still be 
observed on the top. One or two cisterns remain, and a parapet of rock runs 
round the eastern end. The features are so simple, that only one who 
actually visits both can realise how like each other, though in totally 
different situations, are the Lydian and the Phrygian acropoleis. I have on 
a previous occasion in this Journal tried to prove (J. H. S. 1882, p. 64) that 
the monuments round this Lydian acropolis of Sipylos are the same which 
the Magnesian Pausanias mentions as ‘the Tomb of Tantalos,’ ‘the very 
ancient statue of the Mother of the Gods made by Broteas son of Tantalos,’ 
‘the Throne of Pelops, &c. Tantalos and Pelops are always in Greek 
legend called Phrygians, and the remarkable similarity in these two acropoleis 
and their surroundings affords a striking confirmation of the Greek belief. 
The settlers who founded the acropolis at Sipylos and those who founded the 
acropolis in Phrygia, whose remains are here described, must have been so 
closely kindred in manners and habits as to be practically one race. In each 
case the acropolis can never have been more than a very tiny fortress, 
serving as a centre and place of temporary refuge for the inhabitants of the 








1 Consisting of Mr. A. C. Blunt, sent at the 
expense of a special fund raised by the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, myself 
as Travelling Student of Oxford, and Mrs, 
Ramsay. 

2 J have profited by the criticisms and sugges- 
tions of Mrs. Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth in nu- 
merous points, which it would be tedious to 
mention in detail 

3 A similar concealed staircase in the rock 
still exists in the small Phrygian acropoleis at 


Yapuldak and Pishmish Kalessi. Concealed en- 
tranves beneath the city walls are a remarkable 
feature at Pteria. Sir C. Wilson and I observed 
one nearly destroyed, one almost perfect, re- 
sembling in appearance the galleries at Tiryns. 

4 An older and less perfect sketch, but still 
sufficiently clear to make the situation intelli- 
gible, has been, I think, reproduced for MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez’s Hist. de l’Art, vol. V., 
which may be expected in December, 1889. 
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possible nothing which appears in them will here be repeated. But in 
bringing together the fragments, the character of some of them is so entirely 
altered that the small pieces given by Mr. Blunt appear anew as parts of the 
whole subject, and the reader must compare the first drawing with the 
second in order to comprehend the following argument. A mere restoration, 
such as is given here, without Mr. Blunt’s previous sketches of the actual 
appearance, would hardly give a true or at least a sufticient idea of the 
monument. But it is also necessary to put together the disiecta membra, a 
task which Mr. Blunt has not yet attempted, in order to give any real idea of 
the magnifience of this tomb and of the artistic character of the people who 
made it. This monument is the key-stone of the whole theory which I now 
attempt to explain and justify, and I must lay great stress on the restored 
sketches figs. 1—9. The responsibility for them rests on Mrs. Ramsay 
and myself, except part of fig. 9, which rests jointly on Mr. Hogarth’s sketch 
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and on mine. Except fig. 10, which is reproduced from Mrs. Ramsay’s sketch, 
the accompanying illustrations have been re-drawn from our measurements, 
photographs, and sketches by Mr. J. P. McCann, of the Aberdeen School of 
Art. We are responsible for the restorations, which are shaded. 

The plan, fig. 1, shows the fragments of this monument restored to their 
original position.’ There is no doubt as to any of the dimensions except the 
length from east to west. The only clue to the length is given by the 
sculptures on the southern exterior; if we have correctly restored these 
sculptures, the great length of the chamber, unusual as it is, is a necessary 
condition. The reader who doubts whether the restoration of the interior is 
correct in respect of the length is referred to the description of the exterior 
sculptures for the reasons on which the length is estimated. 





1 The actual condition is shown in a photo- vol. V. ; See also Mr. Blunt’s drawing, J. H. S. 
graph, which will be reproduced in M. Perrot’s PI. xviii. 
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The sepulchral chamber was entered by a small door in the western end 
That this door was originally about twenty feet above the ground is rendered 
probable, first, by the analogy of many sepulchral chambers with similar 
small doors, which exist in the rocks around, and secondly by the reliefs on 
the exterior, which, if the human and animal figures represented on them were 
complete, must have extended about eighteen feet below the door of the 
chamber. 

Itis however right to leave open the possibility that the lions were only 
half-length figures. This would enable them to be placed closer, and the 
chamber might then be shortened by about five feet at most, by bringing the 
two lions which stand back to back closer to each other. But the symmetry 
of the relief would be utterly ruined by this arrangement, and as the 
restoration here given (which results from simply completing the three lions, 
each of which remains in part) puts the figures symmetrically with their 
heads nearly equidistant, I prefer to follow it. 
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Fic. 4.—ELEVATION oF SoutH INTERIOR, SHOWING RELATIVE POSITION OF REMAINING 
FRAGMENT OF EXTERIOR SCULPTURE. 


The door in the west end leads into a large oblong chamber, twenty and a 
half feet broad from north to south, and perhaps thirty-one and a half feet in . 
length. Flat beams, carved in relief on the sides of the roof, which slope 
upwards towards the centre, represent the rafters which support the roof of a 
wooden house or temple, imitated in this house of rock. <A sort of corridor or 
gallery, about three feet above the floor of the chamber, runs along the 
northern side. The roof of this corridor is supported by at least two columns, 
one near the southern, and one close to the northern end; but no inter- 
mediate fragment is now visible to show whether a row of columns supported 
it from end to end, though we may take it as highly probable that such a row 
did exist. 

The southern side of the chamber was occupied by a seat or chair in the 
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western corner, and a sepulchral couch or bed towards the eastern end, The 
gap between the couch and the seat was perhaps filled by a second couch, but 
this is purely conjectural. The three legs of the seat are quaint; one is on 
the east side of the seat, the other two, which are on the north side, are shown 
in fig. 2. The front of the couch is so much broken that the details are quite 
uncertain, A restored elevation of the northern and southern sides of the 
interior is shown in figs. 3 and 4, The northern side was in the main mass 
of the hill, and the north-east corner is still in the hill-side with one column 
in its original position unbroken. The southern side, which has entirely 
fallen away in fragments, showed an exterior to the spectator. The exterior 
was adorned with sculptures, and the relative position of the fragments of 
these sculptures which are still visible is indicated by dotted lines in fig. 4. 
The eastern side of the chamber still remains almost entire, as part of the 
rocky hill, together with one of the columns of the corridor on the north side, 
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as represented in the sketch, fig. 5,in which I am obliged to differ greatly 
from Mr. Blunt’s representation of the lower part, J. H. S. Pl. xix. A 
rectangular space, seven and a half feet by about three feet, in the middle of 
this side, is rough, showing that a couch similar to that of the west side had 
once been attached to the wall, and had been broken away when the chamber 
fell. On each side of this couch, the wall has been carefully smoothed down 
to the level of the floor. 

In these sketches I have marked those measurements which I made in 
1884 and 1887; it wili be seen that they approximate to, but do not exactly 
coincide with, those of Mr. Blunt. I give these, like the other sketches, as the © 
best which I can furnish from the materials in my possession. I have actually 
compared Mr. Blunt’s drawings with the monuments, aided in doing so by 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett in 1883, and by Mrs. Ramsay in 1884, 

Fig. 6 shows the details of the column, which stands at the north-east 
corner of the chamber. The capital, which is purely ornamental and serves 
no bearing purpose, gives perhaps one of the earliest forms, which might 
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be called ‘ proto-ionic.’ On a flat surface are indicated two volutes with the 
anthemion springing between them.! In the present state of the monument, 
I hesitated for a long time as to the form of the volutes: the lower part of 
the volutes is defaced, and it was difficult to determine whether there was a 
spiral or merely two concentric circles, a small and a large one. But I 
examined before the original the drawing given by Mr. Blunt, both with 
Prof. Sterrett and with Mrs. Ramsay. None of us had a moment's hesitation 
in condemning the representation which he gives. The point is one of very 
great importance for deciding the relation of Phrygian art to oriental and to 
Greek art, as intermediate between them and older than the latter, that it 
is necessary to lay some stress on the details, 
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Fig. 6.—DETAILS oF CotuMN, BrokEN Lion Tomb. 
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The western. interior wall, in which is the small door, is now broken in 
two fragments, which fit each other, They lie near each other in such a 
position that the sculptures of the exterior are turned downwards. The 
interior is shown in fig. 7,and the relative position of the remaining fragments 
of the exterior sculptures is indicated by dotted lines. 

This sepulchral chamber was so situated at an angle of the rock that 
the southern and western sides presented an external face to the spectator, 
while the northern and eastern sides were against the main mass of the hill. 
Both the exterior faces, the southern and the western, were adorned with 











1 Compare the ‘proto-ionic’ column from Mr. J. T. Clarke which accompanies it, in the 
Chiqri in the Troad, and the excellent paper by American Journal of Archaeology, 1886, p. 1 ff. 
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sculptures. Of the sculptures on the southern face two fragments at lvast 
remain, and a third may probably be detected in a hopelessly defaced state on 
a third huge fragment of rock which lies beside the other two. One of these 
is the head of alion, published J. H. S. 1882, pl. xviii, a work of singular 
power and vigour, ‘yet breathing out threatenings and slaughters, The 
position of the shoulder is perhaps best explained by the supposition that 
the lion was in the attitude of fig. 8, which is about the same as that of the 
lionesses of Mycenae. To support his paw we have therefore inserted a 
column. The tip of the nostril and the teeth of the upper jaw,! which are 
now mutilated, have been restored on the analogy of the ‘ Lion Tomb,’ which 
will be described below. 

The head is indicated on a surface which is almost flat, and which stands 
about twenty inches in relief above the background ; the edges are flat surfaces 
perpendicular both to the surface on which the head is represented and to the 
background. The treatment is therefore essentially the same as in the 
Syro-Cappadocian sculptures : an outline is traced on the stone, and the edges 
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Fic. 7.—ELEVATION OF West INTERIOR, SHOWING RELATIVE Position OF ExTERIoR 
ScuLPTURE. 


of this outline are cut sharp away all round down to the level which the artist 
chooses for the background.?, The mane is indicated on the perpendicular 
edge, which represents the back of the neck, by a series of parallel oblique 
lines, and on the front surface by a series of curls. On the perpendicular 
edge which represents the breast the line of the hair is represented by a 
similar series of parallel lines, forming a continuation of the herring-bone 
pattern on a slightly raised band, which begins below the ear and extends 
down the cheek and breast. A similar pattern surrounds the neck of the 





1 J made an erroneous statement, J. H. S. and may be used to supplement the following 
1882, p. 21, ‘no teeth are indicated in the remarks. 
upper jaw’: closer examination showed that 2 See my paper on the Basrelief of Ibriz in 
the present surface is not original but broken. the Archdolog. Zeitwng, 1885, p. 203. 
Otherwise the description on pp. 20-1 is correct, 
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lionesses on the neighbouring ‘Lion Tomb’ (see below), but passes in front 
of the ear. The shoulder stands out prominently in higher relief than the 
head. 

The other fragment of the southern exterior is given by Mr. Blunt in 
J, H. S. p.22. We were at that time unable to understand the meaning of 
this fragment: part of a leg was distinct, but we could not guess the action. 
Mr. Blunt thought it was a hind leg, and has placed his drawing accordingly, 
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Fic 8.—CoNJECTURAL RESTORATION OF ScuLptTuRES, SouTH EXTERIOR. 


whereas Mrs. Ramsay maintained that it was a foreleg. In 1884, when she 
and I again visited the place, we divined the interpretation of the action, and 
succeeded also in restoring the fragments of the interior in the way just 
described. A subsequent visit in 1887 completely confirmed every view which 
we arrived at in 1884. The fragment shows the forelegs of a pair of lions, 
who stood rampant with their raised forepaws pressed against each other, an 
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attitude well known in archaic Greek art.’ If Mr. Blunt’s drawing of the 
fragment be held nearly upside down, so that a line bisecting the angle 
between the two paws is vertical, the reader will see the position in 
which these paws were carved on the tomb. The paw on the left is 
partially mutilated, and Mr. Blunt was of course embarrassed by our failure 
to comprehend the meaning of the fragments, but in spite of these drawbacks 
the true action is easily seen when one holds his drawing in the proper 
position, and any one can then restore ex pede Herculem. 

The problem then is how to restore the whole relief on the southern face. 
The relative position of these two fragments is certain, and is shown in fig 4, 
where the exterior reliefs are drawn in dotted lines. The fragment of rock on 
which the two paws are carved fits on to the eastern end of the monument, 
which is still in its position in the hillside ; the other fragment on which the 
lion’s head is carved contains the south-western corner of the monument, 
and the head looks westwards and away from the two paws. It seems there- 
fore certain that three lions were carved on this southern face; two standing 
rampant with their raised forepaws pressed against each other, and one stand- 
ing also rampart with its back turned towards the other pair. The two paws 
which remain correspond in scale with the head, and with these data it is easy to 
complete the figures as in fig. 8. While I fully acknowledge that this 
restoration makes the sepulchral chamber unusually long? (thirty-one feet, as 
compared with a total breadth of twenty-one and a half feet), yet the data are 
quite certain, and the restoration seems to me to be necessarily deduced from 
them. If however any one can interpret the data otherwise, I shall be very 
glad to be corrected. 

I have mentioned above that the door in all probability was originally at 
least fifteen or twenty feet above the ground. If the fallen rocks were now 
restored to their original position, the door would not be nearly so much above 
the present surface of the ground. There must therefore be a considerable 
accumulation of detritus above the ancient surface, and probably excavation 
would show the remains of sculpture below the present surface. Yet 
considering how soft this volcanic rock is, and how utterly disintegrated it 
becomes when damp has once gained an entrance below the carved surface, it 
is quite possible that any remains of sculpture which have long been below 
the soil would be destroyed and unrecognisable. 

Of the relief on the western face, which contains the door of the 
sepulchral chamber, one small fragment was found in 1881, but it is in such a 
position on the under side of a huge mass of rock, that one can hardly see it.* 
It appeared to represent a human arm and hand grasping an elongated object 
such as a spear, but the fragment was otherwise inexplicable, and we could 








1 See for example the lions and the sphinxes 
on the archaic cuirass published by Mr. Still- 
man, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1883, pl. i.-iii. 

2 In Phrygia the chambers are indeed usually 
oblong, with the door in one of the shorter 
sides, just as in this case ; but there is not much 


difference in length between the long and the 
short sides. 

3 It is necessary to crawl under the rock, 
which is slightly tilted against another mass, 
and look up at the sculpture with one’s face 
almost touching the surface. 
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not in its dark and difficult position feel quite sure even about the human 
arm. Mr. Blunt’s drawing, J. H. S. 1882, p. 23, is turned upside down. 
In 1887 I went out with the resolve to turn over or to dig under some of 
these huge blocks, and consulted my engineering friends in Smyrna about the 
best way of doing this. As it appeared from the known measurements that 
the blocks weigh over forty tons each, the former course was impossible, and 
it was necessary to trust to excavation. We left this work till the last 
possible day, in order to avoid the risk of official interference with our future 
movements, In the morning we started from the camp at Bey Keui; 
Hogarth and I went to try to dig a second hieroglyphic inscription out of the 
mound south of Bey Keui,! while Brown went off to dig under the lion’s head. 
The former task proved unsuccessful, and we reached the Broken Lion Tomb 
early in the forenoon. Descending into the hole under the lion’s head, we 
saw that Brown had already unearthed part of a human head. Bit by bit the 
subject of fig. 9 was disclosed, one of the most curious and important of all 
known archaic sculptures. 














Fic. 9.—ReEstTorRATION oF ScuLrTuREs, West ExTErRtIor. 


As may be gathered from fig. 1, this fragment which we uncovered is 
carved on the same mass of rock on another side of which is carved the lion’s 
head. The mass of rock on which the arm and spear drawn by Mr. Blunt are 
represented fits on to this mass, but the surface has been partly broken so 
that there is a gap between the fragments of sculpture. The two fragments 
however are sufficient to make the restoration of the whole subject quite easy 
and absolutely certain in most of the details. When complete the sculpture 
on the western face represented two warriers, armed with shield, spear, helmet 
and cuirass,? in the act of spearing a grotesque figure with high pointed ears 
and hideous upturned nose ; this Gorgon-like figure has the door of the tomb 


in its breast. 
If the lower parts of the two warriors and of the Gorgon are completed, it 








1 See below, p. 372. downwards, and the spectator, lying on his back, 
2 The lines indicated on the cuirass are un- has to look up at it, with his eyes only about 
certain ; as the rock lies, the sculpture is turned two inches from the surface of the relief. 
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will be found impossible to make them stand on the same level except by 
making the legs of the Gorgon bent. This suggests the probability that its 
attitude was that of the archaic ruuning figures well-known in Greek art. 
This Gorgon should be compared with the running male Gorgon, found 
in an Etruscan grave of unusual construction at Orvieto and published 
by Korte (Archdol Ztg., 1877, p. 110 and-Taf. 11). The type which is there 
traced by Korte from Etruria back to its origin in the east is unmistakably of 
the same origin as this Phrygian Gorgon. The resemblance of the Orvietan 
figure to the Phrygian is striking (especially if I am right in believing that 
the latter is a running figure), and the Orvietan lions (or lion and leopard) on 
the Gorgon’s shoulders remind one so strongly of the Cybele figure with the 
iions leaning on her shoulders! at this same Phrygian city that I think Korte’s 
explanation of the origin and diffusion of the type through Phoenician agency 
is insufficient. The Orvietan figure has the mouth opened and the tongue 
hanging out; while the Phrygian figure shows the moutli slightly open, like 
the mouth of Cybele on the stele of Fassiller,? but without any protruding 
tongue. Furtwingler argued that the idea of showing the protruding tongue 
of the gryphon is a Greek device of the seventh century, and Milchh6fer has 
applied the same principle to the Gorgon type.? If any stress could be laid 
on this principle, we should have an interesting deduction from it. The 
Orvietan Gorgon shows the Greek type, which must have been brought to 
Orvieto by Greek agency, while the Phrygian Gorgon shows the pre-Greek 
type. But the whole principle is very uncertain, and Furtwiingler omits it in 
his article Gryps in Roscher’s Lexicon. 

The view which is entertained as to the date of this monument guides 
the historical inferences to be drawn from it. On the view which I 
maintain, that the monument belongs to the greatness of the Phrygian 
monarchy before the Cimmerian conquest, the following seems to be the 
natural conclusion. We have in this relief a representation of the actual 
warriors who surrounded the Phrygian kings, who fought against the Amazons 
on the banks of the Sangarius in the eight century B.c. (J/iad III. 185), and 
who continue here to defend their king in death as they had fought for him 
in life. The hideous figure against whom they direct their spears is perhaps 
an impersonation of the malignant power, and the whole design has the 
character of an apotropaion: on the importance of this idea in Phrygian art I 
have already spoken (J. H. S. 1882, p. 15). 

The warriors represented in the relief are clad in full defensive armour 
(for there is every probability that if the under part of the reliefs were 
preserved we should find that they wore greaves also). Their shields are 
convex with a flat rim round the edge and are evidently grasped by éyava. 
Their helmets have immense crests, Adgou. Now the invention of éyava and 
Adore is expressely attributed to the Carians, and we may therefore infer that 








1 See J. H. S. 1884, p. 245. 3 Furtwangler, Broneefund von Olympia, 
2 The drawirg of this monument, which I_ p. 47, 51, &c.: Milchhofer, Arch, Ztg. 1881, 
visited in 1886, will, I hope, shortly be pub-  p. 289. 
lished in the Mittheil. Athen. 
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these Phrygian warriors wear the same fashion of armour as the Carians.1 At 
this period (about 700 B.c.) Carian mercenaries were already employed in 
foreign services, and it might be suggested that they were used by the 
Phrygian kings; but I think it very improbable that foreign mercenaries were 
represented on the tomb of this Phrygian chief. The guardians of his tomb 
are the men of his own race and his immediate personal attendants and 
friends. Therefore either the Phrygians adopted the use of dyava and Addot 
from the inventors, or else they are practically the same race with the Carians, 
equipped in the same style and adopting simultaneously the same improve- 
ments in their arms. The second alternative seems to me by far more 
probable, taken in conjunction with the recorded beliefs of the Greeks that 
the Phrygians were an immigrant race from Thrace or Macedonia, that the 
Phrygians were originally a seafaring race who ruled the Aegean from 905 to 
880 B.c., that the Carians were also a seafaring race who ruled the Aegean 
rather later, that a Phrygian colony had settled in the Peloponnesus, that 
a tribe of Phrygians lived during historical time near the Hellespont and 
the Sea of Marmora, that the Trojans were in close relations with the 
Phrygians of the Sangarius valley, receiving aid from their chiefs Otreus 
and Mygdon, and sending their own chief Priamos to aid the Phrygians 
in their wars with the Amazons on the banks of the Sangarius. Hence 
we find the name Gordius both in Caria and in Phrygia, Mygdon both 
in Phrygia and in Thrace, Ascanius, and Ascania among the Trojans and 
near the Sea of Marmora and in various parts of Phrygia and the Phrygo- 
Pisidian frontier. 

The Syro-Cappadocian (often called Hittite) monuments and inscriptions 
take us back to a period when a homogeneity of art and religion and social 
organisation ruled over the greater part of Asia Minor; its type is oriental. 
The Phrygian monuments reveal to us a new period and a fresh young art, 
founded on the earlier art, but developing it with new freedom and life. This 
interruption of the earlier condition is probably due to the irruption of a 
conquering race, which must have come from the west, for it never esta- 
blished itself on the other side of the river Halys. Such, as I think, is 
the evidence of archaeology, and when this is confirmed by unanimous Greek 
tradition going back to the earliest known time, it may accepted as historical. 
The relief which is here published places before our eyes two warriors of this 
immigrant Phrygia race; we find them clad in the same arms as were worn by 
the pirates of the Aegean sea, and Greek tradition asserts that these Phrygians 
also were sea-rovers. Again archaeological evidence confirms tradition, 

Even after the sculpture had been uncovered, it was not easy to study it 
or make a drawing of it. To see it we had to lie on our back and push 
ourselves under the huge rock with our faces touching the surface of the 





1 Schol. Thucyd. I. 8: Kapes mp@ro eipov 
Tovs dupadrovs (error for ta Sxava) Ka rods 
adgous. Strab. XIV. p. 661, rd re Sxava Kal ra 
énlonua Kal rovs Adpous: &ravra yap A€yera 
Kapixd, Cp, also Herod, J. 171, who agrees 


with Strabo. ‘There is no élonuoy on the 
Phrygian shield, but émlonua were not univers- 
ally used, and may have been invented later 
than dxava and Adar. 
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sculpture. It was therefore impossible to get a connected view of the whole ; 
but by comparing our impressions and by mutual criticism we did our best 
to reach a fair and impartial conception of the whole. We then set about 
the task of drawing, and the accompanying figure 9 is the result. The 
general outline is due to me, and is founded on measurements made as well as 
the circumstances permitted; Mr. Hogarth drew the head of the warrior 
separately. I drew the Gorgon’s head, trusting entirely to measurements of 
each detail, and I also made a drawing of the warrior’s eye, which is a 
remarkable feature. Working on these sketches Mr. McCann has produced 
the accompanying figure. 

The likeness to Greek Art unluckily is exaggerated in this drawing: the 
warrior should be much uglier in feature, with thick swoln lips? We found 
that our draughtsmanship was unable to attain the ugliness of the sculpture? 
This fact, combined with the arms which are quite like early Greek arms, 
gives an impression of too close analogy to Greek sixth century work ; such an 
analogy does indeed actually exist, but the resemblance in style is closer to 
Assyrian art than to Greek. The case might be put thus: the resemblance 
to Greek art is due to the fact that the Phrygian artist is representing 
warriors equipped like Greeks, but the resemblance to Assyrian art is due to 
the fact that the artist was trained in imitation of the oriental art. I see 
therefore no reason in point of style to date the monument later than the 
Cimmerian conquest, about 675. I base this opinion specially on the 
rendering of the eye. In Greek art of the time to which this monument shows 
most analogy, zc. of the sixth century, there is no attempt to represent 
according to nature the eye as seen in profile, but in this Phrygian warrior 
the artist distinctly aims at rendering the eye naturally and is also certainly 
trained to do so in a style similar to that in which the eye is rendered in the 
monument at Ibriz.* 

Looking at the question from the historical point of view one must admit 
that the magnificence of scale and the pride of subject in this monument 
marks it as belonging to a powerful and proud kingdom, and not to one which, 
after being overrun and destroyed by the Cimmerians, became subject first to 
Lydians, and afterwards to Persians, and whose people were known to the 
Greeks only as slaves. Finally considering that this is the most ambitious in 
style and in scale, as well as the most developed in artistic skill, of all the 
Phrygian monuments, we may assign it perhaps to the latest period of 
Phrygian art, about 700 B.c. 

It must be admitted that all who judge from the analogy with Greek 
art only will prefer to date this monument a century or more later than the 





1 It was suggested jokingly at the time we showed. No pupil is indicated in the eyes of 
were studying the relief that the King of Phrygia the warriors of Fig. 9. The woodcut does not 
must have employed negro guards, make the eye nearly so Assyrian in type as it 

2 In place of trying to modify our sketches in really is. So also in the eyes of the lions (fig. 8) 
accordance with my recollection, I thought it no pupil is indicated. 
best to leave Mr. McCann to imitate the conven- 3 See my drawing, Arch. Zig. 1885. 
tional Greek type which our imperfect sketches 
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date which has here been assigned to it. But I do not believe that it is a 
correct principle to date Phrygian art by Greek analogies. Phrygian art 
develops entirely independently of Greek art, and according to my view at an 
earlier date under the influence of eastern art. I lay great stress on the 
recorded fact of the destruction of the Phrygian monarchy by the Cimmerians. 
All that is recorded indeed is that the last king Midas was defeated by them 
and in consequence committed suicide, but the fact has impressed itself on 
historical memory because it was the destruction of the greatest monarchy 
known to the Greeks. 

It is of course impossible that a warrior immigrant tribe should be 
able to annihilate an older population, possessing already a certain degree of 
civilisation and art. It could only establish itself as a dominant caste, and 
the subsequent course of history shows that the new element was strongly 
influenced by the older religion and art. The worship of a supreme goddess 
was universal among the older race. It would appear that the Phrygian 
conquerors introduced the worship of a supreme god, whom they call Papas, 
‘the Father, and Benneus or Benni, which I have elsewhere explained as 
‘the god of the chariot. The god who stands on the car is the thunderer, 
and another common grecised title for him is Zeus Bronton.1_ These names are 
common in dedicatory inscriptions of the very district where the monuments are 
found: we have sometimes Act Bevyi@ or Bevvei, sometimes Avi Bpovtayrtt, 
once the double title Act Bpovravrte cai Bevvei. 

The religion of course stands in the closest relation with the social 
system of the country. Elsewhere I shall seek to show that the original 
anatolian social system knew no true marriage and traced descent only 
through the mother, and that the Phrygian conquerors introduced the 
supremacy of the father in the family and the social system of Teutons and 
Greeks. 

The older and the newer religion and society amalgamated in varying 
forms in different districts, according as the new element varied in strength. 
All evidence leads to the conclusion that the immigrant race was most 
completely victorious in Phrygia, and that the Sangarius valley was its chief 
centre. Here the most powerful foreign monarchy known to the Greeks 
during the eighth century was established; and the fall of this powerful 
dynasty about 675 before the same barbarian horde, which threatened the 
existence of the Greek coast cities also, was an event so striking as to impress 
the historical memory and to be handed down to us as one of our surest marks 
in early history. 

A few yards from the ‘Broken Lion Tomb, is another interesting monument 
of this early period. A drawing of this monument by Mr. Blunt, based on a 
photograph and sketches taken by himself in November 1881, was published 
in J. H. 8S. 1882, Pl. XVII. In the month of November the monument, which 
faces nearly due north, is never lighted by the sun, and the greyish-black 
rock, encrusted in many places with moss, conceals many details of the 


1 See J. H.°S., 1884, pp. 256-8, 1887, p. 512, 
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sculpture. In 1884, when we saw the monument lit up by the morning and 
evening sun, these details became visible: the accompanying cut from a 
drawing by Mrs. Ramsay shows the details which we could distinguish with 
confidence. The muscles of the shoulder were probably indicated also, but it 
is now impossible to detect the curves which represented them. The small 
eye, correctly represented in profile, the nose and the pinched nostril, the row of 
teeth witha long fang in the front jaw, the band which surrounds the head passing 
in front of the ears and below the neck,! the line of junction of the shoulder 
with the body, and the pattern on the foreleg are all distinctly visible* in a 
good light and can be traced in a photograph taken in 1884 by Mrs. Ramsay. 

The two animals, whom the cubs beneath prove to have been intended 
as lionesses,® stand facing each other, planting their forepaws on the framing of 














Fic. 10.—Lion Toms, witH SHAPE OF MOULDING oF CoRNICE PARTLY RESTORED. 


the door, which is probably considered to represent the altar. I have 
previously attempted to prove that the Phrygians of later time regard the 
altar (8wpos) and the door (@vpa) as two essential parts of the sepulchre, and 
that this idea is a survival of primitive custom (J. H. S., 1884, p. 254). On 





1 The difference in position of this band from animalsare female. Those at Mycenae are female 
that on the head of the Broken Lion (fig. 8) likewise. 


should be noticed. 4 The door then is in the altar: in later 
2 Some details are clear in one animal and monuments the word @vpa is inscribed on the 
barely distinguishable in the other, altar (J. H. S., 1884, p. 254). 


3 The absence of mane also shows that the 
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the altar rests a column with high rectilinear base, short shaft, and high curved 
capital, which supports the heavy plain cornice. The lionesses are of decidedly 
ruder and less skilful form than those of the monument which has just been 
described : they are thicker, heavier, without the life, energy, and spirit of 
the splendid head of the great lion. The style in which the details are 
indicated, and the general form, show close relation to the other monuments. 

I have to make an important correction in my former account of this 
monument. The upper part is sculptured in rather low relief (perhaps about 
two or three inches high), but the lower part, including the hindlegs, projects 
at least one and a half feet above the background. The height of the 
monument is 37 feet. 

With regard to the “Lion Tomb” I have only to add that in 1883 I 
climbed up by help of a rope to the door; the sepulchral chamber is small, 
absolutely plain and rough-hewn. In Christian times a cross was incised on 
one side of the door-way. 

The most interesting question in regard to this monument is—in what 
relation does it stand to the Lion Gate of Mycenae? The reliefs on the two 
Lion Tombs are most easily interpreted on the supposition that the intention 
of the Phrygian artist in each case was to represent outside the grave of the 
dead chief the guardians of his tomb. The figure which I have called a 
Gorgon seems to be an impersonation of the power of evil, and the two 
warriors threaten it with their spears. I should interpret in a similar way 
the Gorgon of Orvieto, which was referred to above : the lions on its shoulders, 
the sacred animals of the goddess, neutralise the evil power. In this Journal, 
1882, p. 14—5, I have stated at some length the belief, which is only strength- 
ened by further investigation, that apotropaeic emblems play a considerable 
part in Phrygian art. In other cases the lions or lionesses alone typify the 
protecting power of the mother goddess. In a third class of monuments the 
grave is actually represented as a shrine of the goddess, and the chief is con- 
sidered to. be gathered again to the bosom of his mother; just as the Maeonian 
chiefs, sons of the Gygaean lake according to Homer, are buried on its shores. 
In some of the examples of this last class a richly ornamented carpet is repre- 
sented as concealing the sanctuary (€oxémacev Ta (epa puoTypia). 

In the Lion Tomb, the two lionesses symbolise the protecting power of 
the goddess, and stand over the door of the grave; and at Mycenae the 
lionesses stand as guardians over the door of the city. The resemblance in 
idea is complete. There are then only two possible alternatives: either the 
idea was learned by one people from the other, or they both learned it from a 
common source. Now the schema is so peculiarly characteristic of Phrygia, 
that we can hardly admit it to have been borrowed from any other country.” 
We are therefore driven to the conclusion that the Mycenaean artists either 








1 See the examples in this Journal, 1882, pp. _ all ages of Phrygian art, ‘in this earliest known 
57, 58; also ‘Sepulchral Customs in Ancient time, in monuments showing the strong in- 
Phrygia’ (J.H.S. 1884): ep. Iliad II. 865 ; XX. fluence of Greek art, and in the latest. Roman 
382. Imperial period’ (J. H.S. 1884, p. 250). 

2 It occurs in a large number of examples in 
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are Phrygians, or learned the idea from Phrygians. Now considering that 
Kohler, Dummler, Studniczka, Paton, all argue that Mycenaean art is Carian, 
and that we have just argued that Carians and Phrygians are sister-races, 
armed and equipped alike, it might seem that the former alternative must be 
adopted, viz. that the Mycenaean artists are Carians. This would be a most 
satisfactory conclusion: for it is always more satisfactory to confirm previous 
views than to set up new theories. But I find one difficulty in this view. 
Carians actually settled as a people in Mycenae can hardly be attributed to 
any but a very remote period (in fact the idea of Carians at Mycenae seems to 
me to be historically most improbable) ;? but if there is any connexion in idea 
between the Phrygian monument and the Mycenaean, it is not allowable to 
separate them in time by several centuries. If the date which I assign to the 
Phrygian monuments, viz. the two centuries preceding 675 B.C., is accepted, I 
do not think it is allowable to place the Mycenaean gateway earlier than the 
ninth, and it is more likely to belong to the eighth, century. The view to 
which I find myself forced is as follows. There was in the eighth century 
lively intercourse between Argos and Asia Minor: in this intercourse the 
Argives learned to use the linen breastplates which were worn by the Mysians,” 
and to fortify their city in the Phrygian style with lions over the gate. His- 
torically there is certainly good reason to assign at least part of the fortifica- 
tions of Mycenae to the time when the Argive kings were the greatest power 
in Greece, and such authorities as Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Niese have 
adopted this opinion. On the other hand the almost universal opinion of 
archaeologists rejects this hypothesis. But the positive grounds which are 
adduced by Furtwiingler and Loeschke to prove the great antiquity of the 
Mycenaean remains seem to me singularly inadequate to support such a 
superstructure of theory as they build. Moreover there remains a difficulty 
which no one has even attempted to dispose of. It is a historical fact that 
Argos was the greatest power in Greece and supreme in the Peloponnesos 
during the eighth century: Greek tradition assigns to the Argive kings 
several developments of civilisation, coinage, standards of weight, &c., which 
imply intercourse with Asia Minor. Yet the majority of archaeologists assign 
all the early remains in this district to a period centuries earlier. Is it 
probable that all traces of the greatest period in Argive history have altogether 
disappeared, while numerous remains exist of Argive glory during the unknown 





1 They would belong to the race which in- pressed his adhesion to my view, which was 





habited Caria before it was conquered by the 
mail-clad tribe akin to the Phrygians. 

2 See Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, &e., ed. 4, pp. 
137, and 141, 142. 

3 Studniczka, making the strength of his 
language proportionate to the difficulty of the 
subject, says, die Dorer wird kein Archdolog 
ernstlich in Betracht zw zichen vermégen, 
Mittheil. Athen. 1887, p. 8. Mr. A. S. Mur- 
ray however has advanced the same opinion 
as I hold, and Monsieur S. Reinach has ex- 












published in one of his Chroniques @ Orient, 
1887. See Wilam. in Hermes, xxi. p. 111, n. 1, 
and IJsyllos, p. 162, n.1; Niese, Hntwiekl. d. 
homer. Poesie, p. 213, n. 1; Busolt advanced 
a similar view in vol. i. of his Gesch. and re- 
tracted it in vol. ii. Mr. Murray stated his view 
in a lecture at Edinburgh in 1887. M. Reinach 
says in one of his recent Chroniques, ‘ ce fait 
vient 4 l’appui de la date proposée par M. Ram- 
say et qui me semble & peu prés exacte’ (1888), 
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period 1500—1000 B.c., and again of Argive bronze work of the sixth century 
B.c.? I find myself unable to face this difficulty: the presumption is that 
very early remains of art and wealth in the Argive valley belong to the period 
of Argive greatness, and those who refer them to a remoter period must 
begin to face and explain away this antecedent probability against them. 
Finally, it is acknowledged generally that the remains in Mycenae are of a 
very mingled character: Carian and Phrygian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hel- 
lenic styles are all found. Even such an advocate of Carian settlement in 
Argos as Studniczka admits the admixture of objects Hellenic in character. 
But this mixed character is precisely what we should expect in a kingdom 
like the Argos of the eighth century with its mixed Dorian and pre-Dorian 
population, its well-attested intercourse with Asia Minor, and its legendary 
connexion with Egypt. I wish however to express no opinion here about 
the date of the Mycenaean tombs and about Mycenaean pottery, but only to 
argue that the fortifications of the Lion Gate belong to the period 800—700 
B.c. The people who built the Lion Gate considered the peribolos with the 
tombs as sacred, and the heroes buried in the tombs belong to an older time. 

The tale of Pelops the Phrygian crossing the sea in his chariot, and of 
Danaus the Egyptian settling in Argos, have not the same historical character 
as the tradition (accepted above as truly historical) that the Phrygians came 
from Europe into Asia Minor. They are inextricably involved in a great body 
of legend of very various character. The historical foundation for both is, 
according to my view, only the actual intercourse of Argos with Phrygia and 
Egypt during the eighth and seventh centuries. 

The view which I maintain is therefore that the idea of the lions as 
guardians of the gate arose in a country where Cybele was worshipped, and 
where the dead chief was believed to be gathered to his mother the goddess. 
Her sacred animals, the lions, guarded the door through which her son had 
returned to dwell with her. The Phrygians adapted an old oriental heraldic 
schema to represent this idea: and the artistic type thus devised remained in 
use in Phrygia so long as the religion of Cybele lasted, 7c. down to the third 
or fourth century after Christ. In the interchange of artistic forms and im- 
provements in civilisation which obtained between Phrygia and the Greeks, 
this lion-type passed into Mycenae during the ninth or more probably the 
eighth century B.C. 

Around this old city are scattered many other early monuments. One of 
these is roughly published in my Historical Relations between Phrygia and 
Cappadocia ; it consists of a species of rock-altar not standing free but against 
a perpendicular surface of rock. Over the altar is carved a long inscription, 
of which only the first and the last few letters are now legible : the beginning 
is Matar Kubile Pat{ar?] written to the left in archaic letters.1 This monu- 
ment has no appearance of connexion with a grave, but the general analogy 





1 The last two letters are here added tothe an invocation to Mother Cybele and Father 
text as published in the above-quoted article ? 
(Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1883). Is it 
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is sufficiently strong to produce in my mind the belief that it also is sepulchral 
in character. 

Another group of monuments connected with this old city is situated at 
the village of Bey Keui, three miles west of the Lion Tombs. Two of these 
deserve a brief notice. The first is a chamber tomb, cut in a group of rocks 
300 yards east of the village. A short dromos cut in the rock leads to the 
entrance, which is now in a very ruinous state, but which originally consisted 
of a prothyron and an inner door admitting to the naos or sepulchral chamber. 
In the round arched pediment over the outer door is a defaced relief, repre- 
senting two lions sitting facing each other, each extending a forepaw and 
resting it on an upright object between them. A similar schema occurs on 
a very archaic vase from Attica in the British Museum. The present state 
of the monument is too dilapidated to permit any confident opinion as to 
style and date. 

The other monument of Bey Keui which I shall mention is of the first 
importance. In 1884, while encamped at Demirli (13 miles north of the 
Lion-tombs), we heard a curious tale about a black stone covered with writing 
which had once been dug out of a mound at Bey Keui. We went there and 
succeeded in finding a man who had seen the stone. The mound, which is 
about a mile south of Bey Keui, on the left bank of a stream, is clearly 
artificial ; and we hired four workmen, whose labour for a whole day disclosed 
the stone, on which there is a short inscription in the Syro-Cappadocian 
(‘ Hittite’) hieroglyphics. I hope to publish it shortly with other monuments 
of the same class in the Mittheilungen des Instituts zu Athen. The existence 
of an indubitable Syro-Cappadocian hieroglyphic inscription among the 
Phrygian monuments is one of the points which confirm me in the belief that 
Phrygian art succeeded the older Syro-Cappadocian art in this district, when 
the energetic tribe of mailed warriors from the west established itself in the 
Sangarius valley. The only Syro-Cappadocian monument which seems to me 
to be certainly as late as the Phrygian monuments, is that at Ibriz. In pub- 
lishing this monument in the Archdologische Zeitung 1885, I pointed out its 
later character (its style being more Assyrian as distinguished from the 
Egyptian analogies in the older monuments of Syro-Cappadocian art), and 
the resemblance between the embroidered robe of the king and the pattern on 
such Phrygian monuments as the Tomb of Midas. 

An outlying group of monuments connected with this old city is situated 
near Liyen, a few miles north. The most important of these is the Arslan 
Kaya, published in this Jowrnal, 1884, It shows that sphinxes and gryphons 
were forms familiar in Phrygian art. A mile or more east of this monument 
is a similar one, but of a much less imposing character, and in far worse 
preservation. The pediment with sphinxes, exactly similar to Arslan Kaya, is 
the chief feature in it. Close to the two Lion Tombs is a monument which 
shows some analogy with the shrine in Arslan Kaya. It is situated to the 
right of the road leading from the Lion Tombs to the villages Tekke and 
Kairan, concealed among the low brushwood about half a mile south of the 
tombs, I saw it in 1883 in company with Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, and again 
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in 1884, but was unable to find it in 1887. Room cannot here be found for 
the sketch which 1 made in 1884." The monument consists of two parts, a 
rock-altar, rectangular, approached by continuous steps on all sides, and beside 
it a small rock-shrine, roughly cut in the shape of a gabled naiskos. A rude 
image of the goddess, quite similar to that at Liyen, but without the lions, is 
represented in high relief in the shrine. The total height is between five 
and six feet. About a quarter of a mile east of the Lion Tomb is asmall rude 
monument in low relief within an oblong slightly sunk panel. It represents 
a human figure or rather a pillar surmounted by a human head and shoulders, 
At the side of the panel is an oval cartouche, 9 inches high. The relief which 
nearly fills up the panel is 34 in. high by 12? in. broad. 

A third group of monuments, exceedingly numerous and varied in 
character, is situated at the village of Ayaz Inn, about four miles SSE. from 
the Lion Tombs. The village with the pile of carved white rocks rising over 
it is a most picturesque and remarkable sight, but the monuments are not of 
the highest interest, partly on account of their generally ruinous condition, 
and partly from their belonging for the most part to a later date. Several of 
them have been already published in this Journal, plates XXIX. No. 5 and 
No. 6, XXVI. No.1, XXVIII, XXVIII. No. 3, from Mr. Blunt’s drawings. 
One of these with ionic supporting columns appears to me to be anterior to 
Greek influence (Plate XXIX. No. 6). Several others also seem to me to be 
ef true Phrygian pre-Greek style ; a specimen may be found in Plate XXIX. 
No. 5. But the great majority, as I think, show the influence of Greek art, 
which penetrated Phrygia before Alexander’s time ; the commercial relations 
which spread this knowledge doubtless facilitated Alexander’s conquest by 
causing a philo-Greek party in the cities of the interior. 

These various groups of monuments, extending from Liyen to Ayaz Inn, 
belong to one Phrygian town. In the Roman and Byzantine period this town 
probably bore the name Metropolis, and was situated at Ayaz Inn: it is an 
interesting coincidence that one of the monuments near it bears the name of 
Mother Cybele. Metropolis was a small place, which probably had not the 
rights of a civitas until the fourth century, when there wasa general tendency 
to break up the dominion of the great cities by honouring small towns with 
the jus civitatis. Previously it was probably subject to Prymnessos (as Orkistos 
was to Nakoleia), and coins of Prymnessos bear the name and bust of Midas 
in virtue of the old Phrygian monuments in its territory.” 

After the Cimmerian conquest about 675 there was a period of disquiet 
which ended by Phrygia passing under the Lydian dominion. According to 
the treaty of 585, the Halys was fixed as the boundary between the Medes and 
Lydians. The kings of Phrygia mentioned under Alyattes and Croesus by 
Herodotus were vassal kings. The old Phrygian warriors armed like Greeks 
or Carians seem to have disappeared after 675, and in 481 the Phrygians 





1 Tt will be published in M. Perrot’s fifth 2 *Cities and Bishoprics,’ § XXXVIL— 
volume. XXXIX, 
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were armed like the tribes to the north and cast, while the Lydians were 
armed like Greeks. The Greeks in this period knew the Phrygians only as 
slaves, and it is highly improbable that any powerful national art was developed 
in-such a period. Hence it seems to me to be necessary to date all the great 
monuments before 675, and to class the numerous monuments which show 
more analogy to and even dependence on Greek architecture to the centuries 
following 585. Lydia, the mistress of Phrygia after 585, was penetrated by 
Greek ideas and Greek influence. 

A second series of monuments of the old Phrygian kingdom is situated 
about fifteen to twenty miles north-east and north of the series which has just 
been briefly described. It is impossible here to publish the map in which I 
have shown the relative situations of the monuments in the two series. In 
M. Perrot’s fifth volume a map of the kind will be given, and I must 
refer to this. As in the previous case, this second series is divided into several 
groups, a mile or two separate from each other, three of which are situated at 
the villages of Bakshish, Kumbet and Yapuldak respectively, while the fourth 
lies along the sides of the glens beside the Tomb of Midas. Kumbet is 
situated on the river Parthenios, whose name is recorded only on coins of 
Nakoleia belonging to M. Waddington’s collection. In this neighbourhood 
three towns, and one or perhaps two forts, all belonging to the old Phrygian 
period, can be distinctly traced. I shall begin with the one which is by 
far the largest and most important of these: I shall call it the Midas-city, 
because in a spur of its rock-walls is situated the famous monument of 
Midas. 

Fig. 11 shows the shape of the Midas-city: it, along with Fig. 12, is the 
result of six long days’ work of Mr. Hogarth and myself in 1887. It was 
made thus. Hogarth started from the gate at D, and fixed by measurement 
and angles a series of points along the walls, about thirty to forty feet 
separate from each other. I measured a line of 400 feet due north 
and south (magnetic), about the centre of the city, and from this base 
line I measured separate lines to the points D, H, C, A, and Q on the walls. 
When Hogarth reached ZH his position for it varied five feet from mine ; here 
we adjusted our plotting to make our results agree. The line along the wall 
between H and C is exceedingly rough and difficult, and some mistake 
occurred, which made us differ at C by about thirty feet : in all probability it 
is due to some measurement between H and C’ being omitted in plotting. It 
would have taken a whole day to discover the error, our host the Circassian 
Bey who had recently built a village beside the Midas-tomb was getting very 
sick of our company, and time was precious. I have therefore lengthened 
the distance between H and the gate # in order to bring us into agree- 
ment. 

From C to A I measured the line of the walls, having the extreme points 
fixed from the base line. Hogarth did the wall from A to Q, his final position 
differing very little from that which I measured from the base line. The 
distance @ to D, and all the measurements about the gate (which are used in 
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Fig. 12) were done by me. In measuring this series of points, most of the 
lines of wall which can be seen were filled in according to measurement ; but 
the breadth of the wall is exaggerated on the plan to make it more distinct. 
I went round the whole circuit and filled in roughly by eye the rest of the 
natural features along the measured line of the walls. At the same time I 
added also (judging by eye only) a few traces of wall which had escaped us 
previously. With these few exceptions, and some of the details of wall 
between A and C, Q and D, every trace of the line of fortifications was 
examined by us both and carefully discussed. 

Of the whole line of fortifications not a single stone now remains in its 
place. The fact seems extraordinary to those who have not traced carefully 
the lines of the walls of ancient cities, but I have observed similar cases. At 
Phocaea I have followed the line of the ancient wall for a mile, tracing it 
with perfect ease by the marks cut in the rocks to receive the stones, but not 
a single stone can now be seen, and no visitor to Phocaea has so far as I know 
ever observed the line of the fortifications. One of the many schemes which 
want of. means prevented me from carrying out in Asia Minor was a survey 
of the situation of the ancient Phocaea. Erythrae was the first place where 
I observed this phenomenon. The walls there still remain (or did in 1880 
remain) in massive ruins across the plain. As I was making the tour of the 
circumvallation, I came to a rocky hill with sloping sides : here the wall came 
‘to an end, and all trace of it disappeared. Up the sloping hill ran a sort of 
staircase, which I ascended, wondering what was its purpose, but when I 
reached the top and looked back, I saw that the wall came straight to the 
lowest step, and that the staircase was simply the beds cut in the slope to 
receive the stones of the wall. The walls of Phocaea, like those of the other 
Ionian cities, were probably destroyed by the Persians, and not a trace now 
remains of them except the rock-beds. The walls of Erythrae remain in fair 
preservation, except on the rocky hill-sides, where they had not firm grip of 
the soil: they belong obviously to the period of the Diadochi, like those of 
Smyrna and Ephesus. 

The Midas-city is situated on a rocky plateau, whose general level is 
about 200 feet higher than the open ground in front of it to the east and 
north. The rock is a rather soft and friable volcanic stone,' which splits easily 
in vertical surfaces ; and either on this account or through scarping, or proba- 
bly through both causes combined, the plateau is almost entirely surrounded 
by vertical faces of rock, absolutely inaccessible except where a break occurs. 
Some of these breaks are either wholly or in part modern, but many of them 
are ancient, and one can trace distinctly on each side of these old gaps the 
lines where the wall that filled up the gap fitted into beds cut in the rock. 





? A portion of the stone of the Midas-tomb occurs so largely in parts of the Rhine valley, 
was submitted to Prof. Alleyne Nicholson of and which is loeally known as ¢trass. As it is 
Aberdeen ; he writes that it ‘is a voleanic ash. very friable, and as its external characters seem 
It is apparently a submarineash, and is inmany _ to be quite sufficient for identification, I did not 
respects very similar to the peculiar ash which prepare a slide of it for the microscope.’ 
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Besides this there was a parapet built along the edge of the plateau, in all 
places where the rock forms a vertical precipice. The northern half of the 
plateau is level, the southern part is rocky, and rises towards west and 
south. 

The rocks of the plateau occupied by the city do not rise straight from 
the plain on all sides, Except on the southern side, a steep bank of grass- 
covered detritus, formed by the disintegration of the rocks above, rests against 
the rocks and facilitates the ascent. This bank is of varying height, some- 
times about 100 feet, while west of gate B it reaches up to the summit of 
the plateau: it is now of course much higher than it was when the city was 
inhabited, through the increased rapidity in the disintegration of the rocks. 
The same formation—rocky plateaus with precipitous sides and banks of 
deposit at their base—is characteristic of the entire district. 

The line of the walls cannot be completely recovered, but some features 
of the fortification can be traced. 

Gate A is an entrance into a sort of chamber, 50 or 60 feet long, and 
completely surrounded by perpendicular rocks, except where two roads lead 
east and south up to the plateau. On the upper edge of the rock-walls are 
traces of a parapet which was once probably continuous. Out of this chamber 
a narrow road, which has been cut through the rock and is clearly ancient, 
leads upwards towards the east into the city; another narrow road leads 
southwards towards a place where considerable cutting seems to show that 
a large house stood, with part of its lower walls formed in the rock and part 
built above the rock. 

The precipice which bounds the plateau is lofty as we go round from A 
for some distance towards gate B and C. The line of the parapet can here be 
traced almost continuously, and some outlying rocks, accessible from the 
plateau but defying approach from without by their smooth and perfectly 
perpendicular sides, have evidently been occupied as forts to strengthen the 
defences. 

At gate B an easy ascent leads up to the walls, which here are strongly 
planted on rocks, precipitous though not lofty. There were here apparently 
two entrances, leading respectively east and south through the line of walls. 
An approach at C is possible, but very doubtful, and a little further north 
there was perhaps a postern, as there seem to be traces of cutting for a passage. 

Further north is £, the best preserved of all the entrances. At the top of 
the bank of detritus a path leads up through a cleft in the rocks to a gate in 
a recess of the walls. On each side the cleft is shut in by perpendicular 
rocks. Between the cleft and the lines of the city-wall are level platforms 


‘high above the path and quite inaccessible from it, but at a lower level than 


the city-plateau. Besides the gate which is at the top of the path, there are 
at the sides two small gates, each with a staircase leading down to the level 
of the intermediate platforms. The defenders had thus easy access to the 
two platforms, and any enemy attempting to approach by the narrow steep 
path below and between them was completely at their mercy. 
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The parapet of the city-wall on the left hand as one ascends this path 
still remains, as it was not built, but cut out of the rock, like the parapet 
which still remains in the Acropolis beside the Lion Tombs. One of the 
little side-gates admitting to the intermediate platforms is cut through this 
rock parapet. 

A little south of D the form of the plateau changes. It rises to a much 
higher level, and towards the edges is separated by a short steep slope from 
the bounding line of the precipitous rocks. The line of fortification follows 
the line of the higher plateau, and the steep slope towards the precipice was 
outside the wall. From @Q to the south-western corner F the precipice is 
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very lofty, and only one possible approach now exists. A path was once in: 
use up this difficult approach, which winding to the right over the intermediate 
slupe entered the city through a small postern between two lofty parallel faces 
of rock about four feet apart. The holes in which the gate was fastened can 
still be seen in these rocks. 

Between H and D the rocks are much broken, and it is difficult to 
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determine which of the many now practicable entrances were used as such 
when the city was inhabited; the two which are marked were probably 
ancient, but their original arrangement can hardly be determined. 

The approaches to gate D, probably the chief gate in ancient time, are 
shown on a larger scale in Fig. 12. The fortifications were very strong here. 
A dromos, once fringed on each side by walls, leads up to the gate. There 
approaches ascend the slope to the dromos, one through a narrow postern, and 
two broader ways. This was the only gate practicable for wheels. In 
describing some of the separate monuments, the arrangement at this gate will 
be described more in detail. 

The traces prove that many parts of the walls were Cyclopean, other 
parts of squared stones. The same variation occurs elsewhere, ¢.g. at Pishmish 
Kalessi (the Phrygian fort opposite the Midas city) and at Pteria. It is 
naturally more difficult to trace the Cyclopean parts of the wall, but rough 
cuttings in the rocks to receive large unhewn stones can be observed where 
we have indicated them. 

The Tomb of Midas is situated at the extreme northern extremity of the 
city. The fact that it faces nearly due east is probably to be attributed to 
the natural formation, and no religious significance can be attributed to it. 
This monument was discovered by Leake in 1800, and this discovery marks 
as real an epoch in the investigation of early Greek history as Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations do in more recent time. Before that discovery it was utterly 
impossible to assign any historical value whatever to the tales about Midas, 
In no mythical personage is the fabulous element more strongly marked than 
in the Midas of the ass’s ears, the umpire between Apollo and Marsyas, the 
familiar friend of Silenus, who turned all he touched to gold. Since that 
discovery there is probably no one who doubts that the old Phrygian kingdom 
really existed and impressed the Greeks so strongly by its brilliancy and 
power that the crash of its sudden destruction by the Cimmerians 675 B.c. 
impressed itself on the memory of history and is now one of our few certain 
marks in the early centuries. When we survey the remains of this ancient 
city and the monuments that surround, some of singular beauty, and many of 
interest on various grounds, and then look at the grave dedicated to ‘ Midas 
Lavaltas the King,’’ the monarchy becomes to us a reality. The double 
name Midas Lavaltas reminds us that more than one king bore the name 
Midas. 

It is a remarkable fact that this important monument has never yet 
been published accurately, though it has frequently been seen and often 
photographed. Texier’s drawing is the least inaccurate, but his reputation 
is so low that Mr. Murray has preferred in his History to reproduce Steuart’s 
hideous and ridiculous engraving. Mr. Blunt made a very successful 
photograph and drawing in 1881, and I had hoped that his drawing would 


1 My friend Mr. Neil suggested to me the opinion, which seems to be correct, that Lavaltas 
is the Phrygian form of Laertes. 
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have been published in my former paper on this subject, and given this 
Journal the distinction which still remains open for M. Perrot’s fifth volume, 
of placing the first trustworthy representation of this monument before the 
eyes of scholars. 

These wide-reaching inferences lose much of their foundation, if the 
opinion, which I have formerly combated, but which I believe is adopted by 
M. Perrot, is true, viz., that this monument is not the Tomb of Midas, but 
merely a religious representation dedicated to a hero or deity. The reason 
which I formerly advanced, and which still seems to me sufficient, is the 
almost universal analogy of surrounding monuments. Almost all are tombs: 
in some cases an ineffectual attempt has been made to conceal the grave, but 
in a few cases the attempt has been successful, and has therefore roused 
disbelief in the existence of any grave. But as the point seems to me of the 
first importance in regard tu historical evidence, I shall now advance two 
other arguments. The first is the meaning of the inscriptions on the very 
monuments where no grave can be discovered. ‘Ates placed to Midas 
Lavaltas the King’ is not quite clear, but certainly suggests more naturally 
the form of an epitaph.t_ But a much clearer case occurs in the inscription 
on a neighbouring tomb, represented on Fig. 13. I have discussed this 
inscription in the forthcoming number of Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, and have 
translated it: ‘Phorkys (nom.), himself the son of Akenanolas, Arezastis 
(accus.), the mother of himself, wife of Akenanolas,” after which follows a 
verb. A separate inscription, on the uncarved rock above the niche which 
contains the monument, continues ‘if he should .... the name of the mother 
who bore him, he.... (the grave? accus.) of that same mother, Frag- 
mentary as this translation is, it leaves no doubt that the monument is 
dedicated by a son to his mother, ae. that it is a grave for a Phrygian 
noble lady, in all probability a queen. 

The next argument will come more conveniently in my second paper; 
but I hope that already I have made out a strong case for the view that all 
monuments of the classes yet described are sepulchral. 

The analogies with Lycian, which I have pointed out (/. c.) in discussing 
this inscription, are my chief ground for maintaining that a branch of the 
same European stock settled as a conquering caste in Lycia. The analysis of 
the Phrygian glosses published long ago by Fick, and confirmed by his brief 
note on the Phrygian inscriptions of the Roman period? in the last number 
of Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, show that linguistic evidence marks Phrygian as a 
European language. Deecke also considers Phrygian as of the same family 
with dialects of Thrace and Illyria. 

In Fig. 13 the unfinished state of both the right and the left sides is 





1 The verb edaes appears to me to be anaorist 1883. 
of the root dha, the medial aspirates becoming 2 I] published these in Zt. f. verglvich. 
media in Phrygia. Deecke prefers to derive it Sprachf. 1887, p. 381-400. See Deecke’s papers 
from da, but appears to take from it the same on Lycian and Messapian in Bezzenb, Beitr. and 
meaning as I advocated in Jowrn. Asiat. Soc. Rhein. Mus, 
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remarkable. In the pediment are represented two double doors, imitated 
after wood studded with metal nails: the doors are fastened shut by cross- 
bars, which are now much broken as they are quite clear of the actual valves 
of the door. They pass through sockets in two metal bolts whick stand out 
prominently from the woodwork of the door. The imitation of woodwork is 
frequently apparent in Phrygian monuments, and the imitation of a wooden 
door studded with metal nails recurs in Arslan Kaya (J. H. S. 1884). I have 
restored the original appearance in this sketch: parts of the surface and the 
letters are much worn. The scale given is merely approximate, as the 
monument is not accessible. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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(A.)\—ART AND MANUFACTURE. 


Tanis, Part II.—Nebesheh (Am) and Defenneh (Tahpanhes). By 
W. M. Frrnpers Petrie, with chapters by A. S. Murray and F. Li. Grirrita. 
(Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund.) London. 1888, 4to. 
With numerous plates. 


A COMPLETE review of this work must be left to Egyptologists, but some notice of 
it from the standpoint of Hellenic studies may well be looked for in this Journal. 
Any notice may justly begin by eulogizing Mr. Petrie’s untiring energy and care 
as an excavator, and by congratulating him and Mr. Griffith on the publication of 
the present volume. In Zanis, part ii., Mr. Petrie continues the description of the 
monuments of Tanis begun in his previous monograph (Janis, part i., 1883-4, 
published 1885) by giving an account of the further clearing of the two stone- 
lined wells at Tanis. Translations of the Egyptian inscriptions are published by 
Mr. Griffith. é; 

Tell Nebesheh and Defenneh are sites new to the traveller and archaeologist. 
Tell Nebesheh was probably the city Am, the capital of the nineteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt. Cypriote mercenaries appear to have been stationed here by 
Psamtik I. at the time (circ. B.c. 664) when he established the Greek garrison at 
Tell Defenneh, seventeen miles to the east. In the cemetery of Nebesheh 
Mr. Petrie discovered tombs dating from the seventh to the fifth centuries B.c, and 
containing Cypriote vases, chiefly of the ‘pilgrim-bottle’ type, spear-heads and 
bronze forks (see Pl. III.). He suggests that these forks are the shoeing of the 
butt-end of spears for fixing in the ground, and that the pilgrim-bottle form was 
borrowed by the Egyptians from the Cypriotes. In tomb 17 was a well- 
preserved pottery coffin with a human figure represented on its lid (Pl. I. 17). In 
nearly all these Cypriote tombs the body lay with the head to the east. In one 
of the houses in the town twenty-five Ptolemaic tetradrachms were found, the 
latest being of B.c, 244-43. 

The ruins of the old frontier fortress of Tahpanhes, Defenneh or Daphnae 
(Aadvai, Hdt. ii. 30, 107; Addvy, Steph. Byz.), which guarded the great highway 
into Syria, stand in the desert bordering on Lake Menzaleh. The fortress—as the 
foundation-deposits attest—was built by Psamtik I. Herodotus (ii. 30) states 
that guards were stationed at Daphnae in the reign of King Psammetichus and 
also in his own day, and Mr. Petrie places at Daphnae the Stratopeda (Camp) 
(Hat. ii. 154) in which dwelt the Ionian and Carian mercenaries who had aided 
Psammetichus. At Defenneh—as at Naucratis—-Greek pottery and iron tools 
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were discovered in abundance, and from this alone it might be concluded that the 
population there was largely Greek. The establishment of the fort and camp pro- 
bably took place about B.c. 664. The Greeks of Daphnae came into contact with 
the Jews, and Mr. Petrie has some interesting remarks on the results of this inter- 
course. On the accession of Amasis, Greek trade in Egypt was restricted to 
Naucratis (circ. B.c. 570-565). The Greek garrison at Daphnae was now deported 
and all commercial activity seems to have ceased there : none of the Greek pottery 
discovered appears to be later than this period. In several chambers of the fortress 
(now locally named the ‘ Palace of the Jew’s daughter ’) a large quantity of good 
Greek pottery was found, much of which had evidently been thrown away. The 
‘Typhon’ or ‘ Boreas’ vase (Pl. XXV. 3) was found broken into ninety-nine 
pieces. Certain kinds of painted pottery which are common at Naucratis are not 
found at Defenneh ; while other kinds common at Defenneh are not represented at 
Naucratis. Mr. Petrie conjectures from this that the two cities did not obtain a 
regular trade-supply of pottery from Greece and Asia Minor, but that each manu- 
factured for itself. At Defenneh, at any rate, there is evidence of a native 
manufacture. The situla-type of vase (e.g. Pl. XXV. 3) was evidently copied from 
the bronze situla of the Egyptians. The finding of vases at Defenneh is highly 
important for ceramic chronology, as the specimens must almost certainly have 
been made within the period B.c. 664-565. The pottery from certain chambers can 
even be dated within the narrow limits B.c. 595-565. Some interesting remarks 
on the painted vases are contributed by Mr. Murray (chap. x.). Among the 
specimens noted by him are the following: (1) Situ/a (Pl. XXVI. 8). On one 
side, Bellerophon on Pegasus ; on the other, the Chimaera with open jaws awaiting 
his approach. It is unusual on early vases to find a subject thus divided into two 
parts. (2) Fragment of Situla(Pl. XX VI. 4). Figure of Nike with wings on back 
and feet. Mr. Murray compares with it the marble statue of Nike from Delos by 
Mikkiades and Archermos, (3) Situla (Pl. XXV. 3). On one side, a winged and 
bearded figure holding a serpent in each hand, and with his body ending in a 
serpent. Mr. Murray suggests that this figure is Typhon or, rather, the wind-god 
Boreas, one of whose sons (Zetes or Kalais) is probably represented on the other 
side of the vase. The figures are here painted in black and purple on a white slip. 
Other vases have been painted in black on the red clay and then fired. (4) Fragment, 
with two scenes in parallel rows: (a) Hunt of Calydonian boar, (+) Athletes wrest- 
ling and boxing ; beside them, the judges, and the tripods given as prizes (ep. the 
Frangois and Amphiaraos vases). The unpainted pottery of Defenneh is both 
Egyptian and Greek. 

Chapter xi. deals with the small antiquities, which are in some cases of the 
seventh, but mostly of the sixth century B.c. Among them is a piece of the 
familiar Z7’ridacna shell, engraved ; a series of rude stone figures; some dice, and 
scarabaei—the last-named however not numerous and important like those of 
Naucratis. The finding of gold foil, gold globules, minute weights, &c, is evidence 
that goldsmith’s work was carried on at Daphnae; the Daphnae workshops may 
possibly have been ‘the source of much of the Greek gold-work with quasi-oriental 
designs which is found all over the Mediterranean.’ Iron and bronze objects are 
common at Defenneh, and it is also evident that Daphnae, like Naucratis, was an 
important place for smelting and iron-working. Lastly, Defenneh yielded an 
almost inexhaustible supply of ancient weights, and with these Mr. Petrie carefully 
deals in chapter xii. P W. W. 
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Catalogue of the Engraved Gems in the British Museum. (Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities.) London. Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1888. 8vo. 


THE publication of this volume will be welcomed by ordinary visitors to 
the British Museum as supplying a long-felt want, and by archeologists as a 
valuable contribution to glyptography. The work has been written by Mr, Arthur 
Hamilton Smith, and the Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Mr. Murray, 
has revised it and prefixed an interesting and suggestive Introduction. The 
descriptions of the gems (pp. 39-231) are clear and accurate and, though in most 
instances no notes are added, references to the literature are given in the case of 
specimens already published. Indices of subjects and inscriptions are appended, 
The illustrations consist of nine well-executed autotype plates and a frontispiece. 
Considering that the price of the book is only three shillings, this is a liberal 
allowance of plates, and a more lavish expenditure on this head would have made 
the work too dear for a guide-book. For a ‘ catalogue’ however—and one which 
will be frequently consulted by archaeologists living abroad—it may well be ques- 
tioned whether ten plates (though judiciously selected) is an adequate body of 
illustration. We should like to see in future editions illustrations on the scale of 
the British Museum Coin-Catalogues, in some volumes of which there are nearly 
forty plates of photographs. 

The arrangement adopted for the Museum gems is as follows:—l. A class 
consisting of the earliest Greek gems—the ‘ Inselsteine’ and specimens from Ialysos 
and Kameiros. 2. Scarabs, consisting of a series from Tharros, and of others 
illustrating Greek myth, legend and daily life. 3, Gems of undoubted Greek work, 
4. The largest class— Graeco-Roman gems, arranged according to subjects, the 
divinities and heroes being followed by personifications, portraits, agonistic and 
other subjects, animals, &ec. Gems retaining their ancient setting as rings are 
classed separately. The author and the editor have naturally grappled with the 
difficult problem of true and false, and have obelised as of doubtful antiquity several 
of the specimens catalogued. This will make the study of the Museum gems an 
easier and more profitable task than formerly. The determination of the date of 
ancient gems is a no less difficult problem, and one on which archaeologists have not 
yet said the last word. In his Introduction Mr. Murray has stated his views as 
to the date of the principal classes of gems and as to some of the more important 
specimens. In dealing with the Etruscan scarabs he assigns the earliest specimens 
to the end of the sixth or to the beginning of the fifth century B.c. This view 
which is mainly arrived at by a comparison with contemporary Greek sculpture, is 
well borne out, I think, by extant specimens of Greek coin-engraving of the period. 
Mr. Murray points out the similarity in form and subject of the earliest Greek gems 
and the earliest coins. The study of Greek coins is in fact—for all periods—a 
quite indispensable aid in determining the date of ancient gems. W. W. 


Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst. Maxim1Lian 
Mayer. Berlin. 1887. 


Tats book is an extraordinarily elaborate and careful enumeration and discussion 
of all the information to be found on this subject in literature and monuments, and 
as such will in all probability be final. At the same time it will rather serve as 
a store whence specialists can draw the facts for all subsequent diseussions, than 
cc2 
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as a treatise that will enlighten the student on the complicated problems with which 
it deals. It is very difficult to form any clear notions from such an accumulation 
of details, in the absence of any general sketch or résumé of the results for which 
the materials are here so richly gathered together. In the very complete enume- 
rations, especially those of early works of art representing various scenes of the 
Gigantomachy, the chief value of the book will be found. 

Legend and literature occupy the first two hundred and sixty pages ; one hundred 
and fifty are devoted to works of art, recorded or surviving. The popularity of the 
Gigantomachy, as contrasted with the Titanomachy and the constant confusion of 
the two, require careful investigation ; for this purpose ‘first the giants are dis- 
cussed, then the Titans ; then the Titanomachy, and last of all the Gigantomachy, 
which forms the result of the whole development.’ To indicate in detail the classi- 
fications adopted would occupy far too much space ; they can be followed in the list 
ot contents, which, with the numerous headings to sections and pages, greatly 
facilitates the use of the book. The section headed ‘Sagen einzelner Gegenden’ 
is referred to in the ‘Contents’ as ‘Sagen einzelner Giganten ’—probably a mis- 
print. 

We may doubt whether derivations such as "Agraxos from doraxus, yiyas from 
yi=ynyerys will find favour with philologists ; the reader might infer too, p. 81, 
that Tirdy is connected with Zay and Dianus: but the whole passage as to the 
origin of Titan is anything but clear ; for on p. 117 we find, ‘Titan von Tan stammt, 
also in erster linie nicht den Sonnengott sondern den Donnerer zukommt.’ The 
system of the interpretation of myths hardly appears scientific in all respects. 
That the Hekatoncheirs should, if sea-monsters, represent the hundred arms of the 
Aegean, or that the stone thrown among the earth-born to cause them to slay one 
another represents the land for which they quarrel, seem at least fanciful explana- 
tions, ill-fitting the period when myths originated. 

The Giants are not notable for size, like those of northern tales, which rather 
resemble those of the Odyssey, but for their wildness, pride, and fury; they are 
children of the earth and mortal ; thus they represent the mythical aborigines often 
slain by Heracles. The Aloadae are connected with Demeter and agriculture ; in 
their attempt to scale Olympus there is no trace of the fight with the gods, which 
cannot be traced back beyond the sixth century. 

The story of a Titan dominion before Zeus never had a hold on popular belief ; 
various ‘Titans, and even Titan itself, are old names of various local gods of heaven 
or the sun, some later identified with Zeus or Apollo-Helios; so Kronos means 
‘ripener.’ Atlas, Tantalus, Cyclops, all similarly represent thesun. It is difficult 
to explain the connection by which these find their way into Tartarus, as well as 
the monsters (Hekatoncheirs, &c.) that properly belong there. Later the Titans 
are confused with the Giants, or made into demons, as in the Orphic myths. A 
full list of passages where the words Giant and Titan are interchanged is given on 
p. 145. For the Titanomachy probably the account of Eumelus was nearer to 
tradition than that of Hesiod. The Gigantomachy also was probably included in 
Eumelus, but not in Hesiod. Apollodorus alone still preserves a continuous 
account, which is in part derived from two distinct early sources, in part gives 
Hellenistic developments, The story may perhaps be an imitation of the Titano- 
machy, perhaps a development of the stories of Euboean giants in Chalcidian colonies 
(Phlegra, Pallene, Phlegraean plains in Italy, &c.). 

In the enumeration of extant works, Kronos, Prometheus, Atlas, &c. are 
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excluded. A valuable discussion follows of those Gigantomachies either totully 
lost or surviving only in fragments. Among the earliest surviving instances are 
the Olympian treasure-house of the Megarians and the new pediment on the 
Acropolis at Athens, probably belonging to the great temple of Athena that pre- 
ceded the Parthenon. Very full lists are given of the Attic vases before the end 
of the fifth century ; on these, it seems, Herakles only appears in or near the chariot 
of Zeus, armed with sword or lance: the various scenes are fully classified and 
described. Then comes the bowl of Erginus, painted by Aristophanes ; lastly the 
later vases, in which the gods occupy the circle of Heaven, stormed by the giants. 
The sculptural instances are then discussed, including those from Sunium, the 
Parthenon, New Ilion, Priene, and others, and above all the Pergamene friezes. 
For the great altar the latest arrangement from the Berlin working model is 
recorded. It has recently been discovered that the steps were broader than was 
at first supposed, and therefore fewer fragments are missing. Finally small works 
of art, bronzes, gems, coins, &c, are described, and thus the work is made as com- 
plete as possible. It concludes with a somewhat scanty index. A fuller one would 
have been very valuable. E. A. G. 


Hypnos. H. Winnerevp. Berlin and Stuttgart. 1886. 


Tuis work is dedicated to Professor Kekulé by the Philologische Gesellschaft in Bonn. 
It is a worthy product of his school, and is full of the refined criticism for which 
it is distinguished. In the first part the types of the Sleep-god are discussed. In 
the second a statue of another type, which is modified so as to represent that deity, 
is described and discussed. 

The author points out the distinction which we must draw between Hypnos, 
the god that gives sleep, and the mere personification of sleep, These two were in 
later times confused. As to early representations of Hypnos—of that on the chest 
of Cypselus we can gain no clear notion; on the Attic vases with the combat of 
Heracles and Alcyoneus we see a winged figure, not yet individualized. On the 
‘Memnon vases’ we find twoarmed genii carrying a warrior. Under the influence 
of the Sarpedon myth these become Sleep and Death ; but no distinction is made 
between the two. On the polychrome lecythi Hypnos is distinguished as young, 
but has otherwise nothing distinctive. Not much later is the sculptural model 
that fixed the type of the sleep-giving god; it is preserved in the well-known 
Madrid statue, in the bronze head in the British Museum, and in smaller repro- 
ductions. This type is carefully described (pp. 8—11). From it the figure of a 
dancing satyr, of early Hellenistic time, seems to be derived ; hence it must belong 
to the Praxitelean period—a conclusion confirmed by other indications. The series 
of imitations is numerous; on a bowl of Canoleios the type is used for Hermes. 
It frequently occurs on Endymion sarcophagi. An old man overcome by sleep— 
a mere personification of sleep—is often confused with the true Hypnos type, the 
result is an interchange of characteristics between the two. Another conception 
of Hypnos is as the guardian of the sleeper ; this is represented by a bearded type, 
always with wings on the shoulders: these are not found in earlier examples of the 
other type. 

The statue discussed was found near Tusculum, and acquired for Karlsruhe in 
1885, It is of the ‘Narcissus’ type; but other examples of that type are of 
Peloponnesian style, while this one, preserving their general arrangement, is in all 
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details softened and made more Praxitelean ; wings are added on the head. It is 
doubtless a Hypnos, and it is modified from the ‘ Narcissus’ type to approximate 
to the ordinary Hypnos type. Such an adaptation is more natural if we suppose, 
with Friederichs, that the ‘ Narcissus’ is really a genius of death. 

Appendix—a description of two pieces found with this ‘Narcissus’ ;—an 
Aphrodite (Medicean, more or less), and a group of a girl and a boy holding a small 
mask over her shoulder. 

Three good photographic plates are added: I. the Karlsruhe statue; II. the 
Head of the same; III. Head of ‘ Narcissus’ at Berlin. The last two could be 
more easily compared if photographed from the same point of view. But as it is 


they bear out the criticism of the author very well. 
E. A. G. 


Studien zur Vasenkunde. Pavut Arnpr. Leipzig, 1887. 


In this work Mr. Arndt, a pupil of Professor Brunn, takes up the views of his 
teacher in regard to the dates of the classes of Greek vases, and works them into 
further developments ; works them one may say to death. 

The views now prevailing in regard to Greek vases, are that except the very 
early and very late classes nearly all were manufactured at Athens and exported 
to the places where they are now found, and that their date is that to which the 
style of their art and the character of the letters in their inscriptions immediately 
point. The protest of Brunn against these views is marked by his usual insight 
and force. But in assigning the great bulk of the black-figured and red-figured 
vases found in Italy to the age after Alexander he has certainly overstepped the 
truth. Arndt goes still further, and will scarcely allow any vases found in Italy 
to be earlier than the third century. Brunn allows that a few vases of the, 
‘Chalcidian’ class are really archaic, Arndt will not pass one ; even vases regarded 
by Brunn as of fine archaic Attic work, such as the British Museum vase repre- 
senting the birth of Athena (MM. d. J. III. 44 and 45), are set down by Arndt as 
archaistic. 

If Mr. Arndt had satisfied himself with maintaining that many of the vases 
found in Italy, both of the black-figured and early red-figured classes, are of the 
imitative sort and of local fabric, or that the red-figured vases found in Sicily were 
produced in the Greek cities of that island, many people might have been disposed 
to agree with him. But he allows no compromise and makes no discrimination. 
And when we read that Euphronius was an Italian potter of the third century B.c. 
we feel that Mr. Arndt is carried away utterly at the mercy of a doctrinaire 
hypothesis. The Athenian excavations of the last few years have sufficiently fixed 
the date of Euphronius. 

No one could check all the assertions in this book, dealing as they do with 
history, philology, and archaeology in all branches; but every one can test a page 
here and there and from the results judge of the rest. The first thing that strikes 
one in Mr. Arndt’s reasonings is the large part played in them by the ‘argument 
of silence’ :—this that and the other phenomenon does not occur in archaic art. 
Of course if any of them does occur on an apparently early vase, it at once becomes 
bedenklich. For example, sea-horses do not belong, says Mr. Arndt (p. 85), to 
early Greek art, therefore the vases on which they appear must be late. Yet it is 
well known that ordinary sea horses appear quite commonly on archaic coins of 
Tarentum. One occurs also on the Frangois vase, the early date of which is 
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actually allowed by Mr. Arndt, only as it is rude, Mr. Arndt prefers to call it a 
Seeungeheuer thierischer Art, rather than a sea-horse. If Mr. Arndt had only had 
courage to call the Frangois vase also late he would not have been obliged in this 
and other cases to explain away its testimony, and he could have greatly lengthened 
his list of phenomena which ‘do not occur in early Greek art,’ but do occur on 
vases which are usually considered archaic. If a second vase were found as rich 
in figures as that of Frangois it is fairly certain that a large part of Mr. Arndt’s 
‘arguments from silence’ would collapse. 

At p. 106 Mr. Arndt tries to prove that the only period in the stormy history 
of Sicily at which the people could possibly have leisure for producing vases was 
B.c. 240—215 ; and for this reason he would give to that period the severe red- 
figured vases found in Sicily. Does he mean seriously to say that ancient peoples 
did not produce pottery while they were at war? During the fifth and fourth 
centuries the mints of Sicily produced vast quantities of most beautiful coins. 
How was it that there was time to cut dies, but not to paint pottery ? 

It is unnecessary to pursue our criticism further. Mr. Arndt has done well 
to call in question the current views as to the history of Greek pottery, and some 
of his remarks and observations are interesting; but he utterly lacks judgment 
and caution. The solution of these difficult problems to be successful must be 
attempted in quite another spirit. P. G. 


(B.)\—HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


A History of Greece. By Everyn Axpotr, M.A., LL.D. Part I. From the 
Earliest Times to the Ionic Revolt. Rivingtons. London. 1888. 


Turs first instalment of Dr, Evelyn Abbott’s History of Greece shows much con- 
scientious care in the investigation of historical materials, a scrupulous regard for 
certainty, which resolutely excludes from the field of history all premature con- 
clusions, old or new, and a cautious self-repression which avoids any temptation to 
make new and brilliant hypotheses. We may, however, be allowed to regret that 
the result on the whole is a character of negation, which is likely to prove rather 

‘discouraging to the ordinary student. For it can hardly be said that the author 
gives us what he promises in his. preface, ‘an intelligible sketch of Greek 
civilization . . . . within a brief compass.’ Such an ‘intelligible sketch’ in the 
present state of our materials for constructing Greek history demands a combination 
of rare qualifications in the historian. It requires both a power of lucid arrange- 
ment and a unity of plan and purpose, combined with a faculty for eliciting 
important truths from a mass of confusion—the historical imagination in fact, 
which can construct ea pede Herculem, and which unfortunately is seldom found in 
conjunction with perfect sobriety of judgment. 

The sentence from Strabo which is prefixed to the work is not a very inspiriting 
motto, and it expresses the tone of the whole. A student might be led to suppose 
that recent criticism and research had destroyed all the old bases of historical 
knowledge without giving us anything to put in their place. Thus it is stated 
that ‘the evidence of monuments, unless illustrated or confirmed by written docu- 
ments, is of small service to the historian,’ and so the remains at Mycenae, Tiryns, 

Hissarlik, and other places, of which Dr. Abbott does not dispute the high 
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antiquity, are rendered uninteresting to the historian, as not standing in relation 
to anything that we know of historical Greece. In the mythological field Dr. 
Abbott is equally sceptical. He shows how extremely small is the amount of 
historical information to be derived from a large amount of legendary lore, while 
at the same time he carefully guards against any one-sided theory of myth-inter- 
pretation, such as that of solar phenomena or of totemism. Yet when he has shown 
the historical worthlessness of most mythology, it is rather wearisome work, for 
himself and his readers, to traverse the wide field of rejected material. We would 
rather that he applied himself to the work of construction, citing the myths where 
they afforded the grounds of his conclusions, than that he devoted long chapters 
to relating the myths, giving us some general hints as to the use of some of them, 
and a warning as to their ordinary worthlessness. 

Similarly with the epic poems. ‘Homer,’ says Dr. Abbott, ‘is of little or no 
value as evidence of the early civilization of Hellas,’ and if this is the case, we do 
not see much object in examining with attention the social and political institutions 
described in the Homeric poems, seeing that he does not regard them as even 
roughly corresponding to the institutions of any definite time or place. 

On most of the other debatable questions in early Greek history, Dr. Abbott 
is equally cautious and reserved. He expresses no definite opinions as to the 
primitive inhabitants of Greece or the respects in which they differed from the 
Hellenes. He believes in the Phoenician colonization of Thebes, and rather favours 
the view of early contests between Greeks and Phoenicians in Attica. In treating 
of the beginnings of the Spartan state—respecting which he rejects Dr. Duncker’s 
theory of a combination of two states-—in examining the evidence for an early 
Argive confederacy, in his treatment of origins generally, Dr. Abbott is always 
on his guard against over-estimating traditions or assuming unverified hypotheses. 
We should feel more grateful for the discipline of his cautious scepticism, if only 
he would make a little more of those facts respecting which we are certain, and 
from which, if rightly interpreted and expanded, a good deal might be derived. 
For instance, we have very little said about the early religious associations among 
the various Greek states. Even the great Amphictyony of Thermopylae receives 
little more than a casual mention. Yet perhaps the further investigation of the 


origin and significance of so marked a feature in early Greek life might, in the - 


paucity of other materials, throw a good deal of light on what seems hopelessly 
obscure. It is to be regretted that Dr. Abbott has found it necessary to postpone 
his chapter on Greek religion to his second volume, since he is obliged, in this first 
part, to say something of the influence of oriental cults on those of Greece, and of 
the formation of the Hellenic pantheon, and a thorough treatment of the 
subject, early in the work, would be conducive to the clearness and the interest 
of the whole. 

Some attention is paid to the beginnings of Greek art and thought, though 
rather casually than in a systematic way. The long and elaborate description of 
the chest of Cypselus seems rather out of place without an attempt to show exactly 
how it is important to the historian. We feel inclined to invoke the shades of 
Pythagoras and Thales—to say nothing of nobler and more recent examples— 
against the statement that ‘in the period when Greek biographies were written, 
the life of sage or philosopher was thought insipid without an infusion of vice.’ 
In speaking of Greek athletics, and of the great solemnity with which the Olympic 
games were regarded, he says that the fact ‘would be incredible if it were not 
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true. But it is true.’ This seems almost a confession of inability to enter into 
the mind of the Greeks, since to one who had done so the fact would seem not 
incredible, but entirely natural. We regret to see that Dr. Abbott favours the 
more limited view of Greek history, by quoting with approval the remark that it 
‘begins with Achilles and ends with Alexander.’ 

In some other respects, besides those already noted, the arrangement of the 
work seems unfortunate, as it involves repetitions, and prevents the laying of 
sufficient stress on leading features. Some of the mythology has to be repeated or 
referred to in the non-legendary chapters. The political changes of the seventh 
century have to be generally noticed among the causes of Greek colonial expansion 
before we come to the chapter on ‘The Tyrants.’ The story of the Pisistratids 
and of Spartan intervention in Attica belongs to both the series of events related 
in chapter xiv. and in chapter xv. respectively. 

All this amounts to little more than saying that the work is deficient in con- 
structive unity. The want is, perhaps, less conspicuously felt when we come to 
more definitely historical ground. In treating of Solon and of the early Athenian 
constitution Dr. Abbott is comparatively on terra firma, and is both instructive 
and readable. We would note in passing that while accepting the view of 
Dr. Busolt, Mr. Head, and others, that Solon substituted the Euboean standard 
for the Aeginetan, Dr. Abbott does not regard this measure as one of those designed 
for the relief of debtors. 

The succeeding volumes of this history will be anxiously awaited by all who 
have read the later and more political chapters of this first part. If a satisfactory 
history of early Greece is yet to be written, it must wait till a more complete 
consensus has been established as to the significance of the literary and 


monumental relics of pre-historic times. 
A. G. 


Griechenland. 2nd edition. Barprexer. Leipzig. 1888. 
Gréce, 1; Athénes et ses environs. Gurpes Joanne. Paris. 1888. 


Tue travellers and the students who visit Greece this year have a great advantage 
over their predecessors in these two excellent guide-books. Everywhere in Greece, 
and especially in Athens, a description a few years old is in many points super- 
seded, and for museums, «&c. practically useless. When it is stated that the 
Baedeker is written for the most part by Dr. Lolling, and special sections are due 
to Drs. Dérpfeld, Purgold, Reisch, and Winter, and that the Joanne is compiled 
by M. B. Haussoullier with the assistance of Professor K. D. Mylonas, it is 
superfluous to add that both leave little, if anything, to be desired in thoroughness 
and in archaeological accuracy. The Joanne at present only includes Athens and 
excursions in its neighbourhood, while Baedeker covers most routes in Greece 
which any tourist is likely to follow; but the French guide, in compensation, is 
considerably fuller for the places which it includes. 

The Baedeker, though only a new edition, in Greece necessarily contains a 
large amount of new work. ‘The maps and plans of the book have been 
increased to nearly double the number in the first edition,’ and the text has in 
many cases received corresponding additions. Hither entirely new discoveries or 
great additions to our knowledge may be followed in the excellent plans and 
descriptions of Eleusis, Delos, Delphi, Epidaurus, Tiryns, while Mycenae and 
Olympia have been in some points rectified or improved. Maps of the environs of 
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Corinth, of Sparta, and of Olympia will also prove useful. The book contains 
excellent practical instructions, and we would especially commend those that help a 
traveller to dispense with the expense and inconvenience of a dragoman, and to 
travel more independently with only native guides and muleteers, Useful 
information as to steamboat and other routes is included. Professor Kekulé’s 
excellent sketch of the history of Greek art is repeated in this as in some other of 
Baedeker’s guides. Any traveller will be benefited by its perusal, and it does not 
greatly increase the bulk of the book. The architectural plate at the end may be 
useful where correct ; it is to be hoped that the ‘painted Doric capital’ is too 
absurd in profile to deceive anyone as to the nature of the Doric echinus—the 
‘Doric cymatium’ is also puzzling. 

Outside Athens, one turns with greatest interest to the great sites of recent 
excavation—Epidaurus, Tiryns, Delos, Olympia, Oropus, Eleusis. At Epidanrus 
the tholus of Polyclitus and the theatre are briefly but carefully described. But 
the inscriptions set up in thanks for the healings of Asclepius were in the 
peribolus, not inside the tholus, as is stated in the text. The plan of Tiryns, of 
course after Dorpfeld, is a model of clearness, and should enable anyone to follow 
out the chambers of the pre-historic palace, as well as the great walls. The 
plan and description of Delos are adequate. Of Olympia, it is needless to 
say, the plan and description afford the best possible réswmé, in a moderate space, 
of the results of the great excavations, so far as they are yet completely worked 
out, and are worth the study not only of the traveller, but of any who would 
learn these results as now viewed by those most competent to judge. The 
Amphiaraum is passed over somewhat briefly, and without a plan ; but it is out of 
the way for most. To Eleusis is accorded a description and plan that will probably 
satisfy the requirements of any who are not special students. To Athens itself 
are devoted eighty-two pages ; a wonderful piece of compression, when we notice 
that but few things of much interest are omitted, and that the account of the 
principal buildings, if short, is in all cases clear and intelligible. One or two 
points might be improved ; thus it is implied in the text that Pericles was the first 
to select the site of the present Parthenon for a temple—a statement that will 
probably astonish any visitor, and will leave him at a loss to explain the fragments 
of a great and early marble temple both in the museum and outside it. If Dorp- 
feld’s view as to the early Athena temple be so completely accepted, it requires 
more than seven lines of discussion. The view given as a fact in the text rests 
solely on the true identification of that early temple, which is referred to as 
doubtful. But in any case Pericles cannot have been the first to begin a temple 
on the present site—Cimon did, if Pisistratus or his predecessors did not. The 
description of the cella of the Parthenon is inconsistent with the plan, which has 
only partially been corrected in accordance with the views of Dérpfeld and others, 
accepted in the text. On the other hand the description of the Erechtheum is 
clear and consistent—no slight attainment in such a complicated problem, whether 
the solution given be the true one or not. But here the most probable seems to 
be selected. It is hard to see why the description of the museum on the Acropolis 
is still kept with the order of the rooms reversed ; if one begins on the left of the 
entrance, the succession is roughly chronological—at least one sees the archaic 
things before the sculptures of the Parthenon and the Nike temple, and a reversal 
of this order must be confusing. 

But it is easier to find fault with details than to estimate duly the completeness 
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and accuracy of the whole work. It is indispensable to the traveller in Greece, 
who cannot be too thankful for the help it will give him throughout his tour. 

The Guide-Joanne is on a larger scale; it assigns 127 pages to Athens alone, 
and the excursions in the immediate neighbourhood which it includes are also very 
thoroughly treated. We especially notice the plan and description of Eleusis, 
which leave nothing to be desired. Small plans of Marathon and Salamis are also 
added—the last somewhat superfluous, since it is already contained in a map on a 
larger scale. This larger plan of Attica has the advantage of extending to 
Marathon on the N.E.; but neither Joanne nor Baedeker gives a map of the 
Laurium and Sunium district, which almost all travellers visit. The French guide 
includes most convenient and well-arranged tables and information as to routes! 
both by boat and railway from Paris to Athens, and about Greece ; its sketch of 
the language and archaeological hints will also supply much information of just 
the kind wanted by the traveller ; but he who carries a guide-book in his pocket 
will not readily forgive the publisher who burdens it with no less than 128 pages 
of advertisements—more than the amount assigned to Athens! 

The description of the various museums is excellent, and the criticism there 
given fully compensates for the absence of a complete sketch of the history of 
Greek art—and it is more likely to be read and understood. One can only regret 
that the constant rearrangement and increase of the museums will soon render 
this part of the book difficult to use. A plan of the Dipylon and the Ceramicus 
will be a great help in an attempt to follow the confusing topography of that 
region. The plan of the Acropolis is brought up to date, giving the space flattened 
for the altar of Athena N.E. of the Parthenon, and the pre-historic palace and 
steps E. of the Erechtheum. The description of the Parthenon is very clear and 
thorough—that of the Erechtheum not so good ; it goes carefully into details, but 
is very difficult to follow, especially in its description of the Pandroseum. As to 
the ‘early temple of Athena’ Doérpfeld’s theories are entirely accepted ; but it 
seems rash, in a hand-book such as this, to state as a positive fact that the cella 
of this temple was reconstructed and seen by Pausanias. It would have been 
well to add that this last fact is at least still disputed by good authorities, and 
that the mention in Pausanias rests on a conjectured lacuna in his text. The 
difficulty of the Caryatids facing a blank wall is not referred to. In contrast to 
the usual care with which the most recent results have been utilized, the 
Olympieum is stated to have ten columns on its E. and W. faces, though Mr. 
Penrose’s last excavations have proved it to have only eight. 

But here, as in the case of Baedeker, to quote inaccuracies is not to give a fair 
notion of the excellence of the book. For Athens itself and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood the French guide is probably the best now existing ; while Baedeker’s 
more comprehensive work makes his guide the most convenient for the traveller 
in Greece, and in parts (Olympia, for instance) it is beyond all possible rivalry. 
It is to be regretted that our English guide-book lacks the practical utility and 
the complete working up to date that distinguish the foreign ones. In Murray’s 
guide, and especially in the section devoted to Athens, there is the basis of a better 





1 We notice, for correction, that in some cases sagerie boats are said to call at Naples—-they 
the sea distance is given as ‘kilos.,’ when it have ceased to do so for two years, 
should be ‘geogr. miles.’ Also that the Mes- 
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and completer description than is given by either of the others; but the work 
must be thoroughly remodelled before it can hope to replace them in the hands of 
the traveller. ; 

One word as to general maps. The plans of Athens both in Baedeker and 
Joanne are excellent—the latter the more complete. Joanne has no map of Greece— 
that in Baedeker is professedly based on the Austrian map. Kiepert’s map (neues 
Handatlas 25a), with some additions, would have been better both for clearness 
and accuracy; it well stands the test of serving as a travelling-map. Tiryns 
should not be omitted. 


An English translation of Baedeker’s Guide has now appeared. 
E. A. G. 
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